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C. B. Prescott, Treas. y CO. 


T. HENRY SPENCER, Asst Treas. 
= ufacturers of 


(Jalles Paper -.. 
7 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


Henry 


Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 
q 
+ 


bolyoke, Mass., 5. S.A. 








“*Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1905”’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 


**Commercial Bond 1905” 
One-half Regular List 
"Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1905” 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
‘Commercial | Linen email = all the 
Our Ledger’ No. 2 Ledgers 


**French Linen,’’ wove and hi 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 


“Old English Linen and Bond’’ 





The Cover of this issue is 


MINTON ENAMELED 
FOLDING STOCK 


Extra Strong. Coated both sides. 
Carried in White and Tints. 
25 x 40, 120 lbs. to 500 sheets. 


Price, 10 cents per lb. 





Send for Samples. 





* Standard for Fine Commercial Work 


**Congress Linen and Bond”’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


**Old Valley Mills 1905”’ 


"Valley Paper Co. Superfine”’ 
As good as the best 


Extra-superfine 





"Valley Forge” wists 


THESE PAPERS ° ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Extra-fine sctanitiad 








TO THE TRADE 








An opportunity to figure on 
Safety Mailing Cards would 
be appreciated. 


The Safety 
Mailing Card 


Paper 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 





is an article that will interest 

your customer immediately. 

Designed by us several years 

ago for mailing calendars and 
similar enclosures, flat. Mil- 
lions have been used and our orders 
are constantly on the increase. Saves 
your customer money at every angle, and 
there is a good thing in it for you too. 


Communicate with us, giving sizes and quantities. 
Our prices are rock-bottom, services A1. Address 


12 





The Thompson & Norris Co. 


Prince Street’. . BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE PADDLE | 
» that propels the Frinter 
_ to ae Pools of Frosperity | 


“AGAME PROPOSITION 


a IW wo UTLER PAPER COMPANY 


: _ CHICAGO 
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The Ault & Wibarg Cn. 








MAKERS OF 

LETTERPRESS, STEELPLATE 
\ COPPERPLATE AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC 











DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
OILS AND DRYERS 


I M P O R T E R S Oo F 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 
SUPPLIES AND BRONZES 





CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
TORONTO CITY OF MEXICO BUENOS AIRES, S. A. 
LONDON, ENG. 




















THE INLAND PRINTER 


Book of Business,” recently issued by the 

American Type Founders Company, is the 
best exhibition of type arrangement and sug- 
gestive color designs ever presented to the 
printing craft. Thirty pages in all, printed 
upon the many beautiful tints in which Old 
Hampshire Bond is made, are merely sug- 


gestive of the limitless possibilities to which 
Old Hampshire Bond 1s adapted. 


I’ is generally conceded that the “Golden 


The Inland Printer says: “There is no 
question but that the ‘Golden Book of 
Business’ will be treasured for long years 
to come and be highly prized by every 
lover of good typography.” 


We shall be glad to forward gratuitously a 
copy of The Golden Book of Business to any 
printer who has not already received one. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making Bond Paper 
exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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HE DUPLEX 








Flat-Bed Web=-Perfecting Newspaper Press 
TWENTIETH CENTURY MODEL 


Prints 5,000 to 6,000 per hour of either 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 page papers 
WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 





FITCHBURG, MASS., May 31, 1905. 
DupLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich.: 

Gentlemen,— Our new twelve-page press is now in operation, and 
to say that we are delighted with its work is putting it mildly. We 
have not had a single delay of any kind yet. Any one having had ex- 
perience with your old-style Duplex would appreciate the improve- 
ments embodied in this latest production. 

Our advertisers are beginning to appreciate the value of the paper 
over the old way of making it, to such an extent that ten and twelve 
pages seem to be the rule rather than the exception of late. 

In a short time now we will have our pressroom in order, when we 
shall be glad to have a visit from any interested parties. I feel satis- 
fied that to see the new press running would convince the most skep- 
tical as to its merits. Very sincerely yours, 

WM. R. RANKIN, 
Supt., Sentinel Company. 


CORNING, N. Y., June 5, 1905. 
DupLEX PRINTING PREssS COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich.: 

Gentlemen,—The twelve-page Duplex Press you installed in this 
office is giving the best of satisfaction. 

I had charge of an old-style Duplex machine here for two or three 
years, and when the new three-deck was erected, to my surprise, I 
found that it was easier to handle.than the other. I took charge of the 
new press after the first run was made, and am doing all the work on 
it alone, even to threading up, the only help I have being a boy to take 
away the papers and to lift out rollers when changing tympans on 
cylinders. 

The machine is simplicity itself —no intricate parts to get out of 
order—in fact, it can not get out of order when once adjusted, unless 
altered by the man running it. I have only to keep it clean and it runs 
itself. 

The ink distribution is fine, giving the best of results on half- 
tane work. 

After starting the press with a full roll, I very often run off the 
entire edition (between 6,500 and 6,700) without a stop. 

What pleases me most is the ease of changing from 6 to 8, 10 or 12 
pages, which does not require over twenty minutes work at the most. 

In closing, I will say that if you want to refer any one to me, I will 
willingly give any information they may ask. 

Yours very truly, R. E. MORRIS, 
Pressman, Evening Leader. 





STREATOR, ILL., February 9, 1905. 
DuPLEX PRINTING PREss Co., Battle Creek, Mich.: 

Gentlemen,— Our press is running fine. We have no trouble with 
it, and weare getting outa much superior looking paper to the one 
our contemporary is printing on a stereotype press, and, as near as we 
can figure it, their expenses exceed ours by over $100a month. Con- 
sidering that we started in with a machinist that did not understand 
the little details of the press, a comparatively green pressman that had 
never had charge of a machine, I think we have done pretty well. 

Give my respects to Mr. —, and tell him I will be pleased to have 
him stop off here at any time, if convenient, and I can furnish him 
astonishing figures on economy of the Duplex over a stereotyping 
machine. Yours truly, 

INDEPENDENT-TIMES PRINTING CO. 


FLINT, MICH., May 22, 1905. 
DuPLEX PRINTING PREss Co., Battle Creek, Mich.: 

Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of the 17th, I take pleasure 
in saying that the Duplex Press installed in our office a year ago last 
September is one of the most satisfactory pieces of machinery I ever 
purchased. At the time we made the purchase, our circulation was in 
the neighborhood of 6,000 copies daily, and it now lacks less than too 
of being an even 8,000 to paying subscribers. We had understood that 
this number was the limit on a Duplex Press, but we are handling our 
edition every afternoon without a particle of difficulty. We start the 
— at 3:10 and at 4:50 the run is off. We feel that we could add at 
east 2,000 more to our run without hampering our service, or making 
a rotary press necessary. I would not have believed this possible 
before trying it out. 

The Daily Journal receives compliments from all sides for its 
excellent presswork, and I am well pleased with its appearance. At 
the very least, we are saving more than $1,000 a year over the stereo- 
typing proposition, and this I know from actual experience. _We get 
the last scrap of our Associated Press service in the paper every day, 
and we are running in fifteen minutes after ‘‘30” is received. 

I consider the Duplex the only press for any publisher having 
more than 2,000 and less than 10,000 copies to print. 

Sincerely yours, H. H. FITZGERALD, 
Publisher, Daily Journal. 





OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 








DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS C 


BATTLE CREEK, 
e MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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The Scybold Improved Holyoke Cutter 














yBOLP cy, 
DAYTON, OHIO, Eco, 
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AUTOMATIC AND TREADLE CLAMP 











The Only Cuttér Built with an INDEPENDENT AUTOMATIC CLAMP 


Cuts as accurately as a Hand Clamp 


Our latest efforts will no doubt be appreciated by many users of cutting machines, who have long 
felt the necessity of a fast Automatic Clamping Paper Cutter which would be both practical and reliable 
for the finest and most accurate work, and at the same time have sufficient weight and strength to with- 
stand the strain of modern demands. 

THE IMPROVED HOLYOKE WILL EASILY FULFIL EVERY REQUIREMENT. 
Built in sizes 34, 38, 44, 48, 54, 64, 74 and 84 inches. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory - DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BERLIN LONDON 





Manufacturers of High-Grade Machines for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, Paper Houses, etc. 


Southern Agents—J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., ATLANTA, Ga. THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Toronto, CAn. 
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Fuller Folders and Feeders 


i bee 


FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for ail kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 
THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16,24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘on.’’ 


FiRiding ote  ULLER COMPANY vo 


HICAGO 28 READE STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
© NEW YORK 
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Smyth Casing-in Machine 





A MACHINE BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION. 
ITS ADVANTAGES OVER HANDWORK ARE MANY. 


Its work is superior to handwork. Its application of paste is uniform. It supplies an extra quantity of 
paste for the joints. It creases the joints, thus making it easy to build up in press. It makes tight backs and 
puts the book firmly into the case. It prevents curling or stretching of end sheets. It is clean and does away 
entirely with the operation of opening, inspecting and cleaning after the books are cased in. 


| IT OPERATES AT EIGHTEEN PER MINUTE. 
t 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


FISHER BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Have you any greater waste than the 
time your presses are stopped for making 
ready r 

Most make-ready is due to a weak im- 
pression or to uneven bed or cylinder. 

If your presses are not absolutely accu- 
rate and inflexibly rigid of impression, day 
after day you will be wasting “make-ready” 
money, and will never know that it is a 
weak press that is bleeding your payroll 
to death. 

There zs a scientifically accurate and 
inflexible press. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 1 Madison Ave., New York City 
188 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
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If your presses each had been able to 
turn off a thousand additional impressions 
per day, how many times during the past 
year could you have named lower figures 
upon jobs that your estimate didn’t catch? 

There zs a press that will do a thousand 
more a day than any other machine. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 1 Madison Ave., New York City 
188 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
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Ge “GOSS STRAIGHTLINE” No. 37 





SPECIAL FOUR-DECK GOSS QUADRUPLE STRAIGHTLINE 


Has Combination Top Deck for printing half-tone and color newspaper supplements in addition to 
the regular newspaper product, from electrotype or stereotype plates. Has special ink distribution 
and oil offset devices. 





CAPACITY — 24,000 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 or 
12,000 20, 24, 28, 32 page papers per hour. 


One extra color can be printed on the outside pages of any product or section of collected product. 

Three extra colors can be printed on the outside pages of 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 page papers, and on the 
outside pages of each part of collected products. 

Three extra colors can be printed on outside pages and one extra color on inside pages of 4, 6, 8, 


12, 16 page papers. 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON -—90 Fleet Street 


NEW YORK — 312 Temple Court. 
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THE COTTRELL 


High Speed Two-Revolution Press 








Specially designed for the exacting demands of three- 
color printing where perfect register is absolutely 
necessary. New features have been added for facilitat- 
ing the production of the finest work. 


The press is furnished with our patent Convertible Sheet 
Delivery which can be set to deliver the sheets printed side up, 
or it can be changed to the regular fly delivery in five minutes 
time. The convertible delivery is operated by a variable speed 
crank motion which dispenses with the fly spring, thus saving 
the power required to compress the spring, at the same time 
making the motion more simple and convenient. 








C. B. COTTRELL © SONS CO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. WESTERLY,R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
U. Ss. A. 


Representative in Mexico: 


U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
Callejon espiritu santo 9 HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 


Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 
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Hundreds of Dollars Extra 


were earned by a progressive printer 
who installed a 


| Scott All-Size Rotary | 


which enabled him to finish a contract 


Ahead of Schedule Time. 


YOU COULD MAKE MONEY if you would 
install a SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY and be 
in a position to handle long runs of presswork. 














These machines are in operation in different parts 
of the country. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building W It S tt & ( 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 321 Dearborn St. oe aiter Co O. 


BOSTON OFFICE, ..... 7 Water St. 


Cable Address — WALTSCOTT, NEw York PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Extra Discount to Printers 


Commencing June 1, 1905, the following extra discounts are allowed to 
printers on goods of our manufacture: 
































On orders of WOOD GOODS (other than Wood The amounts given are net amounts after deducting 
Type) amounting to $50 and less than $100 net, and | the present regular discounts, but not after deducting the 
given for shipment at one time by one purchaser, the | 2 per cent for cash— 
discount will be 5 per cent in addition to the present Thus: If a customer orders $200 at list prices on 
discount. which the regular discount is 10 per cent, the price to 

On orders of $100 and less than $250 net, under | the customer will be figured as follows: 
similar conditions, the discount will be 10 per cent List Price . . . . . . . $200 
additional. , 

IO percent discount .. . 20 

On $250 and less than $500 . . 12% per cent - 

On 500 and lessthan 750..415 _ per cent $180 

On 750 and less than 1,000 . 1714 per cent IO PEE COR OES ee 18 

On 1,000 and over ....... 20 . per cent Less 2 per cent for cash. $162 








THE HAMILTON MFG. CO., Two Rivers, Wis. 











An imitation 
is always 

an inferior 
article. 
























All our cases have three-ply bottoms covered with the best quality of Manila paper. This is a most important feature in type-case 
construction. The paper absorbs the moisture from the type and prevents it entering the wood, dissolving the glue and 
destroying the case bottom. It also makes a clean, smooth bottom in the type compartments, and prevents the possibility of slivers 
injuring the compositor’s fingers. 

It costs us thousands of dollars every year to put on this paper, but our experience of twenty-five years has shown that it is required. 
No printer who understands his business thoroughly will think of using any other kind of a case. 

Our three-ply case bottoms are as good as can be produced. More than one million ‘‘New Departure’’ Cases are now in use. Not 
a single complaint. Every printer who reads this has our cases in use or knows where to find them. Look at the under side of the three- 
ply bottom, which is not covered with paper, for defects in the wood. You won't find any defects. 

We are the exclusive manufacturers of ‘‘ New Departure’’ Cases with paper-covered three-ply bottoms, and this case is patented. That’s 
why others do not cover their case bottoms with paper. They are banking on the printer’s ignorance of his business when they say 
the paper is not required, and they are furnishing an inferior article without Jowering the price. Did you ever look at it in that light, and 
don’t you prefer an honest argument? ‘The paper covering is a final process and we could just as well leave it off and save thousands of 
dollars. We always use the paper simply because it improves and prolongs the life of 
the case. Where do you gain when you buy the imitation cases? You don’t gain, you lose. ' 

Don’t be deceived by loud talk of superiority. We have built up the line of modern ; cageueian 
Printing Office Furniture, now in use, almost from nothing, with the old stained cabinet as a eet, AMILT GAY by 
starting point, and we are constantly adding new articles. Why buy the second best when : eas » NEI 
the best costs you no more ? \t i aii “7 


Our Stamp on Every Article— The Mark of Unequaled Quality. 


Every first-class Dealer and Supply House carries our Goods in stock. 


















; 





“Th 4 cm oT. — 
TWO RIVERS WIS 





















MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Originators and Producers of Improved Modern Printing Office Furniture 
Main Works and Office | SEND rox COMPLETE | Eastern Office and Warehouse 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN CATALOGUES RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


A SEVENTY-TWO PICA PRINTERS’ LINE GAUGE FREE FOR THE ASKING 
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LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 


PRINTERS 
120 











THE HENRY 


ILLUSTRATORS 
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Cleveland, Metropole, Caravel, Lisbon Ivory Wove, 
Lisbon Superfine, Lisbon Bond, Lisbon Extra Strong, 


Lisbon Ledger are some of our water-marks. 











Z 
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MZ 
Kul Cawavel........ 
Lisbon Ledger. . .- . 
Lisbon Superfine - 

. Lisbon Extra Strong 


Lisbon Bond 


Offered in case lots. 


nN 
NL NY 
ntl . ‘ 








A medium grade of engine-sized paper 
of excellent value. 


An account-book paper of excellent 
value and moderate price. 


Superfine in every sense. 


Have the unusual qualities of -high 
value and low price. 


Send for samples. 








EXPORTERS 





Paper and Printing Trades. 


of all grades of Paper, Cardboards, Boxboards, Printing Machinery, 
Printing Inks, and everything connected with the 











Cable Address, ‘‘ Normanique.” 








PARSONS BROTHERS, 257'Broaaway, NEW YORK CITY 





CABLE ADDRESS: ““PARSOBROS,” NEW YORK 


171 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E. C. 


Pitt STREET, SYDNEY, N.S. W. 
Cable Address, ‘* Unitpaper.” 


44 ST. GEORGE'S STREET, CAPE TOWN 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Spediteur.” 























Sullivan’s Calendar Pads for 1906 














1906 


January 1906 


9 10 II 


NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


Pinday Monday Turkday WMediesday Thursday Friday 
Send for pa 9 3 ) WA 
FIRST Q. fo id 
Sample Book 














6 
13 


The 
Best 






ed | (ime ae (0) 20 ~ 
Prices. ao. oe. Se ped Cheapest. 







24™ 
NEW M. 


10™ 
FULL M. 


30 31 


JANUARY FIRST MONTH 

























FORTY SIZES AND STYLES. 


_ We guarantee pads correctly gathered, uniform color, uniform margins, perfect printing, full count, and with our 
reinforced method of gumming, pads absolutely free from breakage. Shipments made the day we receive the order. 


Sample Book and Prices Sent Upon Request. 


THE SULLIVAN :PRINTING WORKS CO.,, 


COURT STREET AND BROADWAY, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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SIZES AND PRICES 

dength 2-inch 24-inch 2%-inch Plating 
Six-inch . . . $1.75 $1.85 $1.95 25 cents 
Eight-inch . . 2.00 2.10 2.20 30 cents 
Ten-inch. . . 2.25 2.35 2.45 35 cents 
Twelve-inch . 2.50 2.60 2.70 40 cents 
Fifteen-inch . 3.00 = .....  esaee §0 cents 
Awenty-incn.. “3575 akse Goes §0 cents 














ROUSE JOB STICKS 


are unrivaled for accuracy, 
convenience and durability 


Adjust instantly to picas or nonpareils 
No job office complete without them 





Made only by H. B. ROUSE & CO. 





Sold by 

representative dealers 61-63 WARD STREET, CHICAGO ss gnustratea 
Booklet 

everywhere John Haddon & Co., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain oe F 














BUY QUALITY 


“al, THE CHALLENGE-GORDON JOB PRESS 
has points of superiority that make it the 
profitable press for the printer. The posi- 
tive throw-off locks without cams, springs or 
catches, both on and off the impression; the 
equalized platen lock locks the impression 
equally on both sides of the press; the noise- 












i ‘ less ink disc motion—all of the parts are 
‘eS - 3 ge made of steel—will never wear out; the 
ee i counterbalanced platen makes the press run 


noiseless and easy. These are a few of the 
special features that make the CHALLENGE- 
GORDON the favorite machine wherever 
used. x -x Send for samples of its work. 











wtih cht Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— ge node 


DEALERS 
everrwuere | MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. | 127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 




















ABO NAT ER 














BEFORE YOU DO ANY PRINTING IN WHICH HALFTONE CUTS ARE TO 
BE USED, WE SUGGEST THAT THE SAME CUT BE PRINTED ON 


an 


No. 1 Pure White Coated Paper 


And any other paper which you may contemplate using, then compare the printed results. 














Used more extensively for high grade catalog work than any other 
brand of high grade enameled paper. 
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Carried in stock and for sale by all Paper Jobbers in the United States 


MADE BY 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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1906 1906 
Calendar Pads 


During the month of July we sent to all firms 
on our mailing list, one of 
Our Sample Books of 1906 Calendar Pads. 














Ii you have not received one, a postal to us will bring it. 


We have the finest line and our prices are 
right. You'll miss it if you do not have our 
Samples handy when customers call for Pads. 


1906 Calendar Pads 1906 








MONASCH LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


500-510 Fifth Street, South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Do Not Forget that we also make a fine line of STOCK 
CERTIFICATE BLANKS. Stock always aes All 


orders filled immediately. 


MYSELL-ROLLINS CO., 22 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal., handle our 
Stock Certificate Blanks for the States of California, Washington and Oregon. | 
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-Job and Circular Folder 








FOR SMALL WORK 








WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


Agencies 
New York, H. L. Egbert & Co. Chicago, Champlin & Smith 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 


London, E. C., W. C. Horne & Sons 
5 Torrens Street, City Road 














































THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha: Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; A. G. Elliot Paper Company, Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply "House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 

















A firm printing a certain job found it necessary, because of long runs, 
to provide two sets of linotype slugs to satisfactorily complete it. The con- 
tract expiring, the work was given to a firm using Optimus presses. The 
difference in the bids WAS THE COST OF ONE SET OF SLUGS, 
which was not needed. 


THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 


Only on the Optimus is it possible to show little or no wear to forms 
on longruns. This press is not only economical in small items, but effects 
savings where savings count big and fast, as in the above, where one en- 
tire composition and several careful make-readies were dispensed with. 
This advantage (much greater than is generally understood) alone secured 
the work. The Optimus presses sold their own product without diminution 
of profit. They commanded the order. They domineered the business. 
Without them one firm would have had no superiority over the other. 


THE OPTIMUS 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S OLD STYLE Al ANTIQUE NO. 6 6 
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y Specimen Book 








4 INCE I started in the ink business nearly twelve years ago, I have been fighting shy of 
uy) issuing a specimen book, claiming that my competitors’ books filled the bill. My agree- 
m™ ¥. ment is, and always has been, that I will match any shade or grade of ink that was ever 
manufactured for One Dollar a pound, with the exception of Carmines, Bronze Reds 
' and Fine Purples, which cost Two Dollars. Of course, not being infallible, there have 
seni times (not many) when I did not exactly hit the shade at the first attempt, but never 
to my knowledge have I fallen down a second time. Many of my customers have pleaded for 
years that they could order more intelligently if I issued a book of my own, and feeling that their judg- 
ment was better than mine, I have at last acquiesced to their entreaties. It contains about one hundred 
and twenty-five specimens of my best sellers, and is printed with inks taken from my shelves without 
doctoring of any kind, just the same as if you ordered them. If you have any special shade that your 
ink man has fallen down in matching, send it to me, and if I don’t hit it the first time you can have 
your money back. Price-list and Specimen Book mailed on application. 








ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 Spruce Street, New York 

















Sold on Trial and Guaranteed in every respect. 
Also that it can be operated by any person of 
ordinary intelligence. 

We furnish an instructor Free of Charge to teach 
an operator in all the details of doing embossed 
printing with our press. 

Is sold strictly on its Merits. No pay ment re- 
quired until a thorough test has been given the 
press by the purchaser and the operator has been 
instructed. 

Its operation is entirely automatic. All adjust- 
ments can be made while the press is running. 

We have presses in successful operation in 
twelve of our large cities. One St. Louis concern 
alone has nine. 


The Most Reliable and Efficient Press. 

Will do the work of any embossing press, and 
do it better, and at the (minimum) lowest pos- 
sible Shop Cost. 

Will do work that other presses cannot do at 
all. Our chuck will take a 5x8} in. die. The 
powerful squeeze and the counter holding on the 
impression an instant or two, the same as dry 
embossing presses do (that are used for emboss- 
ing book covers, photo mounts, etc.), is the rea- 
son why our press produces more accurate, sharp- 
er, better defined and superior work than any 
other make of press. 





a ST. LOUIS 
2HTECHOUTEAUAVE. VSO Go rain, ST Lovis,mo. 


A TRIUMPH OF SIMPLICITY. 


Our press has less than one-half as many parts as 
other presses of its kind, yet has every possible attach- 
ment for its convenient and successful operation, 
including the attachments for running two and three 
colors in one impression. Its operation is entirely 
automatic. The dies can be inked and impressions 
run in one or several colors. The wipe of our pad 
is nearest approach to the wipe given by the human 
hand. The ink feed and wiping paper feed, as well 
as everything else, can be quickly and easily ad- 
= for the size die to be run. 

Almost, any letter head can be reproduced in em- 
bossed printing on our press; views of buildings, land- 
scapes, clouded, etched, ruled work, and fine lines of 
all descriptions, our press being so powerful and easi- 
ly operated large dies can be run as easily and almost 
as speedily as the smallest monogram can be em- 
bossed and burnished. 

Perfect registry of the die and counter is assured. 

Is absolutely durable. 

Produces the finest quality of work with a most 
Brilliant Gloss, in the various colors, for Commercial, 
Business and Society Stationery. Trade Marks, 
Monograms, Art Envelopes, Bill Heads, Statements 
and Cards, Pamphlet and Folder Covers, Labels and 
Wrappers, ete., and a variety of work too numerous 
to mention, for Bankers, Lawyers and Professional 





Roth’s Patents. Men and Women of all classes. Roth’s Patents. 
, taenel, Ceieihe ae age be etn — application, ~ B. ROTH TOOL CO., 
gether with unburnished samples of work done in ordinary commercia 
runs. Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 
Y Est. 1857. ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


Correspondence solicited, 
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Can be “‘Locked”’ in Form same as Type 
to Number and Print at One Impression 


WETTER 


2 
F e-Hi h Since 1885 the “Wetter” has been the standard 
for comparison. When you buy the “Wetter” 
‘ . ’ igi :thath 
Prints figures like this impression — N a yee Oe cena Ge pont : - : - 
No 12345 Wadele— um i perin made to-day is the Best possible to produce. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE “WETTER” 
to suit all 


nanan Machine SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO, 331-341 Classon Avenue BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


CaBLE ADDRESS—'t‘ WETTER-BROOKLYN.” Code used, A BC and Western Union. 


Model 125 


Five-wheel Machine to eceatonty 
number from 1 to $999! 

















List Price $14 — subject to discount 











d GRAMERCY Rapid Work Our Motto 


Soir in te coors | L DINSE,, BAGH & C6 


4 | ® For High-class Book and Catalogue Work 
, 














Se ee foe eae Electrotypers 


less than ton lots. Send for sample. AND 


Z 8 Cents per Lb. Case Lots. 9 Cents per Lb. Ream Lots Stere t er e otypers er S 
Japan Paper Company 


Importers of High-Grade Papers 
g 36 East Twenty-first Street, New York 


aaa 


TATUM PAPER PUNCHES 


( PATENTED APRIL 10, 1900) 





167 Adams Street, Chicago sian - 2 




















=e 


y nay _ 


RODUCING clean, accurate work with less power 
than other makes. The “Tatum Punch” is recog- 
nized as the “Standard” Punching Machine. Has 

made possible the punching of various distances and 
shapes in loose-leaf ledger sheets at a low cost. 
No maker of Paper Punches can produce list equal to the 

a (EN names mentioned in our new Catalogue and Supplement, com- 

prising, as it does, the most progressive 


Ga x = ; users of Paper Punches in this country 
iD ] and Europe. 


Workmanship and 
material covered by 
broadest guarantee 

















{ < )) 
: & No. 36—A new Hand Power Punch, built on same lines as 
Style ** D,’’ $200 — One of our Power Machines. our other machines. Simple and powerful, Low in price. 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 174 Fulton Street 
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“FOR PRINTERS 








Cen be coed on 
)ére the melter of 


ye SSIMONDS NE C8 pr eoxnas (70 dignity. 
MAKESa~, & ae: Cc; —- n 
ZL # 
a GOOD PAPER KNIVES a per pt al 


FITCHBURG MASS —~"2’*"” HICAGO ILL. | 


THE CARVER S& SWIFT 
STAMPING AND EMBOSSING PRESS 
Gold -Medal «Award sr.couts. mssoun: 


The Highest Award and Requires No Explanation 


SS 


\ 




















We have always endeavored to be conservative in our 
way of advertising. We, therefore, may be making haste 
slowly, but we have been building up a reputation for our 
press which is not to be shaken. 

When we state that our press is the dest built, the dest 
mechanically constructed, the quietest running, the most 
economically operated press of its kind yet brought before the 
trade, capable of producing the greatest variety of work 
in intaglio and steelplate effects in the quickest time and 
at the greatest profit, we simply reiterate what users from 
all sections of the country are continually stating. Is this 
not sufficient ? 











MILLER & RICHARD R. CARVER, COMPANY 


7 Jordan Street ‘ . 
TORONTO, CANADA N. E. Cor. Fifteenth and Lehigh -Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1830 
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J 
id P 
ie Some of the 4 
02 
5 Trust sales- 
men are trying 


to trouble us 
by accusing 
us of “‘Spread 
Eagle” pub- 
licity in our 
“a” 




















ro-Ground, a> \) 


TRACE MARK 


“LORING COES 


\C 


We certainly do use “SPREAD 
EAGLE” advertising. 





OWE cocs MY 


Here is the Eagle. 


TRACE MARK 


cn CBD” "yicro-Grored. BD Wcro-Grornd, GBD" Wiero-Gro 


Same as ever, only more so. Knives with this brand, 


like this 





are better than anything made or offered as a substi- 
tute. Ask us why. Ask us now 








COES’ RECORDS and we'll tell you how to prove it. 
First to use Micrometer in Knife 
work (1890). TRADE 
First to absolutely refuse to join “ a Mi 
the Trust (1893). sii "Wicro-Ground. 
First to use special steels for MARK 











paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a Inc 


ito" "= 1 Loring Coes & Co.ss 


First to make first-class Knives, 
Worcester : : : + Massachusetts 


any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best! 














New York Orrice—G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street 





TRADE MARK 


“Dicro_Gpronnd, BED Yrcro Groved. BP” Yrcre-Groved. RP Yicro- Ground. 


\, CD VIS -28-N,, 
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UMBERING 
MACHINES 


UNEQUALED IN EVERY ESSENTIAL DETAIL OF 
DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND FINISH. 


N 








Model No. 27 


For General Jobwork ; 20,000 in use. 





wis 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION View showing parts detached for cleansing— 
time, one minute. Noscrews, 





Automatic Numbering Machine. 
High grade—low price. 


For Cash Sale Books—1 to 50— 
repeating automatically. 








FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 


Model No. 29 Model No. 49 











HUBER’S COLORS 
IN USE SINCE 1780 








J. Mc. HUBER 


113-115 VINE STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 
139 PEARL STREET, . Boston, MaAss. 
350 DEARBORN STREET, . CHICAGO, ILL. 
233 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


PRINTING | 





P= 








The steady growth in demand for J. M.Huber’s 
Printing Inks has necessitated the establishment 
of the above mentioned branches. Customers in 
the near-by territories will do well to order Inks 
from the nearest branch, thereby saving time. 


J.M. HUBER 


Manufacturer of Dry Colors, Varnishes, 
Printing and Lithographic Inks 


Main Office, 275 Water Street, NEW YORK 
Factory, 222-252 Fortieth Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 














Perforating, Numbering and Printing 





ONE 
OPERATION Practically 
a pinhole 
perforation, 
- lai any length, 
while you 
print. 

Made in 
interlocking 





sections. 





et, 


“Modei No. 45 








Model No. 50 


Automatic Numbering Machine, 
with Indicator. 


Special Numbering Heads 


designed for all Cylinder and 
Rotary Printing Machines. 





Incorporated. Capital, $100,000.00 


The Bates 
Machine Co. 


NEW YORK 
346 Broadway 


CHICAGO - - 315 Dearborn Street 
LONDON - -_ 64 Chancery Lane 
MANCHESTER - - 2 Cooper Street 


WORKS 
706-710 Jamaica Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








All machines shown in this adver- 
tisement are standard stock goods. 





Carried by dealers everywhere. 


50 Models - - $5 to $500 





123456 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 






















Wire 
Stitching 
Machines 


_ 2 Sheets to 5, 14, 
Pcl 34, 92, 72, 13 inches 

” > 

<=> From 14 to 18% inches 

‘ From % to 2 inches 
— THE LARGEST STITCH 

2 THE SMALLEST STITCH 
Inches In the WORLD! 


Latham Machinery 
Company 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
197-201 So. Canal St. 
CHICAGO 








New York Store—8 Reade St. :: Boston Store—220 Devonshire St. 
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THE 
MONOTYPE 


EF the Other One 








An Indorsement 


Johnny, bring me the scissors; 
Hand me that pot o’ glue; 
Fetch me that goldurned letter— 

And an asterisk or two. 


Talk about your indorsements, 
And sizzlin’ words of air! 
Just watch me trim this letter 
Till I bang ’em one for fair. 





WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


Sole Selling Agent THE MONOTYPE 
1 Madison Avenue 334 Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
T. C. SHEEHAN, Southern Representative 


311 Church Street, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HADWEN SWAIN MANUFACTURING CO., Representative for Pacific Coast 
215-217 Spear Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











RS <A CEES PETES —CQUISS- ~CCHDS- ES cue sets -oGiNDS- ~cummtES- cume te peE- -cala ~naum —re cells mS —veltios— 
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! 

: REDFIELD BROTHERS 
! 
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e MONOTYPE & she Other One 








LOOK ON 
THIS LETTER 




















OF NEW YORK CITY 





Indorse the Linotype 











| MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 

GENTLEMEN :—Replying to yours, etc., * * * * * 
the work of the machines (Linotypes) was perfectly 
good and satisfactory up to the time we disposed of 
them. For the past two years the character of our 
work has gradually changed, until now we are de- 
voting our attention almost entirely to work other 
| than publication or book-work. We have nothing 
| but good words to say for the Linotypes. We were 

always able to rely upon our machines for fast and 
accurate work. ** * ** We shall always take pleas- 
| ure in saying good things for the Linotype. 
Very truly yours, 
REDFIELD BROTHERS 
(Signed) Tyter L. ReprFietp 

















AS PUBLISHED BY THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY IN 
THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL PRINTER’? FOR MAY 


NOTE OMISSIONS INDICATED BY ASTERISKS 











of wccsee were coer come 
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The MONOTYPE €% she Other One 








AND 
THEN ON THIS 














tress of Reprietp BroTuHeERs, Designers and 
Printers of Fine Books, Publications, Catalogues & 


Commercial Work. Makers of Half-tone & Line En 
gravings. Address, 411 to 415 Pearl Street, New York City 





Mergenthaler Linotype Co., June 3, 1904. 
Tribune Building, City. 


Gentlemen: 
Replying to yours of May 28: We have no objection to telling 


you why we replaced our plant of Linotypes with Lanston Monotypes. To 


begin with, it was not because our work on the Linotypes was not good. 
The work of the machines was perfectly good and satisfactory up 
to the time we disposed of them. For the past two years the 
character of our work has gradually changed, until now we are de- 
voting our attention, almost entirely, to work other than publica- 
tion and book work. We have nothing but good words for the 
Linotype. We were always able to rely upon our machines for 
fast and accurate work. The Lanston 1s somewhat better adapted 
to our present needs, and that was our only reason for changing. 
But we shall always take pleasure in saying good things for the 
Linotype. Very truly yours, 
REDFIELD BROTHERS 
(Signed) T. L. REDFIELD 











AS WRITTEN AND SENT TO THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COM- 
PANY BY MESSRS. REDFIELD BROTHERS 


The words which the Linotype Company cut out are set in italics 


t= The letter head of Messrs. Redfield Brothers will indicate the 
classes of work for which they consider the Monotype: superior 
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USE 


Barrington Bond 




















) For Commercial 




















BARRINGTON 





B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Wakers of the Housatonic, Barrington and 
Danish Bond Papers 


HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS 




















One Gordon Press 


turned out at the Chandler & 
Price factory each working hour 
in July. Unsurpassed facilities 
and a well directed, loyally co- 
operating force of trained work- 
men have produced a maximum 
production in a minimum of 
time. There is therefore full 
value in every Chandler & Price 
Jobber offered to the trade. 














The Chandler @ Price Co. 
MANVFACTVRERS F O R S A | # E B e ¢ 


CLEVELAND, ... . OHIO, U.S.A. ALL DEALERS 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY ! 


One of the finest locations in the United States in which to locate 
strawboard plants is at one of several points in Kansas and Indian 
Territory along the 








The following advantages at these locations are offered: Unlimited 
natural gas at very low cost; large quantities of straw; good labor 
conditions ; liberal inducements; pure water and unlimited market for 
finished product in the great Southwest. Also openings for paper 


mills. Send for handbook entitled ‘*‘ Opportunities.” 
M. SCHULTER, Industrial Commissioner 
Frisco Building - - - - = += += 2+ 2 «= « St. Louis, Mo. 





Telephone, Monroe 1362 


Peerless Electric Co. 


MOTORS 


Printing Press Work a Specialty 
122-124 South Green Street 


CHICAGO 

















BUFFALO 
PRINTING INK WoRKS 
BuFFALO, N.Y. 




















Mead’s | 

Stationers’ 
Stam ping 
Press 


For Convenience, 
Accuracy an 
Durability, is 
unequaled by any 
press made. 












auinsedeees BY 
A. G. MEAD 


364 Atlantic Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Correspond for Circulars. 





Cover and Book Papers 








JAMES WHITE &CD 


co 


CHica 





TRADE MARIS 


JAMES WHITE ® CO. 
PAPER DEALERS 
210 Monroe Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


























NO) NETO) 3 indo ee BENS 


40-Cent Black 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 


F.E. OKIE COMPANY } 


rio. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. WS 
i. 8. -A. 























This 1s the most reliable ink on the 
market; more concentrated value to 
the square inch than any ink made. 
Our 25 and 30 Cent Inks are 
also winners tn their class— 
made on the same lines, 
possessing the same qual- 
ities as the 40-Cent Cut. 


We are makers of the cele- 
brated Black Diamond News 
—the cleanest news on the 
market. 6 cts. net, dis- 
counts in quantities. 


We aim to please our 
Brillant customers. Our prices | a ae 
are moderate and F 
Cover Reds goods of the W orking 
highest qual- 
and ity at all Job Inks 


White that is times Dry Colors 
W hite 7 Varnishes 











Sole Agent for Great Britain and Ireland—W. H. BEERS, 170 Edmund Street, Birmingham, England 
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Profitable to the Printer—Labor-Saving to the Pressman 


The “Unique” Block 


(Made of Steel, Not Cast Iron) 


EMBODIES THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY PERFECT PRINCIPLES OF A PLATE- 
LOCKING DEVICE FOR LETTER-PRESS PRINTING ON 


FLAT-BED OR ROTARY PRESSES 





PeTy Es a Pas eo Bo 
Tastes See 3a 


S22 Be es eee es S . 
—] 
Can be-used For color work 
an be-used on 
“small runs” requiring 
h hair-line 
to the 
t register, its 
greatest 
value is 
advantage 
th at once apparent 
as the 
to the 
plates are Bare 
intelligent 
quickly -changed g 
pressman 





Section of & x 10, with Clamps and Folding Point. 











THE “UNIQUE” BLOCK POSSESSES MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES FOR ANY 
AND ALL KINDS OF PRINTING 


A Few of the More Prominent. Firms Now Using the ‘‘ Unique’’ Block 


Frank A. Munsey, New York 

J. J. Little, New York 

International Text Book Co., Scranton, Pa. 
H. H. Norton, New York 

American Colortype Co., New York 
Scheffler Press, New York 

Globe Lithographing Co., New York 


Scribner Press, New York 

Winthrop Press, New York 

Wn. Siegrist, New York 

American Bank Note Co.. New York 
New Era Machinery Co., Boston, Mass. 
Koehler Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Sackett & Wilhelm, Brooklyn 


Trow Directory Printing and Binding Co., N. Y. 
American Lithograph Co., New York 

Butterick Publishing Co.. New York 

Woreth Bros., Brooklyn 

Elizabeth Daily Journal, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.,. New York 
James Knapp Reeve. Deposit. New York 
Delamare Printing & Publishing Co.. New York 


AN EQUIPMENT OF “UNIQUE” BLOCKS WILL MORE THAN PAY FOR ITSELF IN 
A SHORT TIME, FOR IT IS THE GREATEST TIME-SAVER IN THE PRESSROOM 


Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, Etc. 


ROCKSTROH MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE AND CHESTNUT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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WRITE FOR. SAMPLES AND PRICES 















TEEL DIE E EMBOSSING 
CoppEr F 


AND 


PLAT E ENGRAVING 






; ® ‘ 3) J 
ND GOONS. 


CHICACO.- 
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THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


The PRINTERS’ FRIEND 


Unrivaled for simplicity, dura- 
bility and speed. With 
it experts have addressed 
from 6,000 to 8,586 pa- 
pers in less than an 
hour. Latest record, 200 
papers in less than a 
minute. No office com- 
plete without it. 

{ Price, $20.25— without royalty, 
For information concerning mailer, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 









Picturesque Florida 


Is a sixty-page booklet embodying numerous 
handsome half-tones and illustrations of scenes 
in Florida. It contains no advertising or 
reading matter. 
It is sent, together with the special Southern edition of the Seaboard 
Air Line Magazine, to any address on receipt of 10c. to pay postage. 


J. W. WHITE, 
General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
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ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
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a 
2 





















TELEPHONE MAKERS 5° 
pecieiliitiebnce PEERLESS 
EENTRALIS7E PRINTING 
AuTo-E840 PLATES 
140-145 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO 


























FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 








ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 








241-247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES ROW 


LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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New Acme Automatic 








Clamping Cutters 








Built in 34 inch, 38 inch, 42 inch 
40 inch and 50 inch 





tn e 0 
scevesioneeitsnaesetneai eI 
i 

Mieree: i. o ees hes. 





SELF, 
HAND AND 
FOOT 
CLAMP 


In combination 








Inside Gear, 
Flush Box 
Frames, 
Crank Motion, 
Cut Gears and 
Steel Shafts 








The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


41 Park Row, - - 


Louis PRINTERS’ S 
R & RICHA 
ART Bros. & S 
G & CORE 
LAWRENCE SM 
EN-SWAIN ] 
CAN TYPE 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


RS’ SuppLy Co., 211 N. Third St., St. Lours 
RD, - - 7 Jordan St., TORONTO . 


, CANADA 
CHICAGO 


SPINDLER, - Sees 

REY, - - 225 Washington St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 

ITH, - 661 Rose Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHI 
oO 
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ACME 


WIRE STAPLE 





D r 







Acme 
Binder 
No. 6 


Patented in Europe 
and the 
United States. 





BINDERS 














Operated by hand or foot power. 


Devices. 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market”’ 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 


Full information promptly furnished on application. 





















ACME STAPLE CO. lt: 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 














S| 


























SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 


Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, iff 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 lb. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses : ::::::::::: 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 lb. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17x 22. 19.2% 24 and 17x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 

















THE GRAND PRIX $% Las Expostn 
The ONLY and HIGHEST bestowed for 
EXCELLENCY OF INKS 


Chas. Hellmuth 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


ine INKS 


SPECIALTIES 














































FINE Bi-tone Inks, 
HALF-TONE! three-Color 
Pe all PROCESS 
zine Work a INKS 














BRILLIANT COVER INKS 


in various shades and combinations 


Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 











OFFICES AND 46-48 E. Houston St., New York 
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uncommiserate 
may’ pass into the night 
YANG From the loud banguet. 
ISRES and departing leave 
tremor in men’s memo- 
ries, faint and sweet 
And frail as music. Features 
of our face, | 
The tones of the voice, the 
touch of the loved hand. 
Perish and vanish, one by 
one. from earth: 
Meanwhile. in the hall of 
song, the multitude 
Applauds the new per- 
former. One, perchance, 
One ultimate survivor lin 
gers on, 
And smiles, and to his arm 
cient heart recalls 
The long forgotten. Ere 
the morrow die, 
He too, returning, through 
the curtain comes, 
And the new age forgets 


us and goes on. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 
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of Ottmar Mergenthaler, a German- 
American watchmaker ; one who, start- 
ing without any conception of the 
requirements of printing and unham- 
pered by its traditions, revolutionized 
an industry. 

To those who delve into the rec- 
ords, many long-forgotten experiments 
are revealed, which shed much light on the question 
of the origin of the Linotype, and it is discovered that, 
while to Mergenthaler was given the honor of being 
the agent to germinate the idea, its origin is directly 
traceable through the work of many individuals and 
revealed in embryonic form in diverse mechanisms. 

Perhaps the germ of Mergenthaler’s epoch-making 
invention lies in a patent issued in 1794 in England 
to one Herhan, whose idea it was to compose type in 
the usual manner; but the type themselves (and here 
we find the individual matrix conception) were female 
instead of the ordinary male letters, his plan being to 
take a cast in molten metal from the form, and thus 
produce at once a stereotype from which to print 
his pages. Herhan cast a page at a time — Mergen- 
thaler a line. Both used a common essential element 
—female type characters, from which casts were 
made. However remote, in this patent is caught a 
glimpse of future possibilities. 

Joseph Bramah was the next inventor to advance 
the art, his English patent of 1806 disclosing a machine 
in which the letters of the alphabet were arranged on 
a series of twenty-six rings or disks, mounted on a 
shaft, and he designed to turn these disks until the 
letters composing the line were in position to be read, 
then ink the type and print directly on the paper, the 
disks being then revolved to their initial position ready 
for the next succeeding line. Bramah’s invention has 
been the precursor of a large number of machines of 
similar construction. 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE LINOTYPE. 


BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Attempts to make impressions from cameo matrices 
in soft materials — such as wax, wood, clay, plaster of 
paris, papier-maché and celluloid — were made by 
inventors in the middle part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and one by D. B. Ray, in 1859 (No. 24,662), is 
noteworthy in that it was the first to create, as a prod- 
uct of the machine, a bar or integral line of type. 
Special bases held a soft metal face, and upon this he 
proposed to emboss his lines. This may be considered 
as the first conception of the slug line. 

The slug (or line-of-type) as a unit is older than 
is generally supposed, as a glance at the patent (No. 
43,648) issued to J. J. C. Smith, in 1864, discloses. 
In view of the final development of the art, this 
invention is fraught with interest. His object was 
to “obtain printing-type by casting a strip of type- 
metal, which strip has on one edge a row of type 
heads or faces, separated from each other by inter- 
vening spaces sufficient to allow a saw to be passed 
between them without injuring them in the operation 
of cutting the strip into single type.” His method 
of:producing the slug line was also suggestive. He set 
up a line of type, electrotyped it, and used the shell 
as a matrix, which was held in place in a hand mold 
and as many lines cast from it as desired. Not a very 
distant relative of the Linotype slug, surely. 

An interesting fact is brought to light in a patent 
to MacNair (No. 72,515), issued in 1867. His 
employment of justifying spaces of ‘progressive widths 
on a single strip had within it all the elements of the 
justification scheme now deemed essential to modern 
typesetting mechanism. In MacNair’s machine was.a 
series of rings, on the order of Bramah’s device, each 
one of which bore on its periphery the letters of the 
entire alphabet, in the order of their width, with blank 
spaces interspersed along the circumference, and the 
line was justified by revolving one or more of the 
disks until a space or spaces of the required thickness 
were brought into position between the words to 
justify the line properly. A duplicate series of types 
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carried by the type-rings enabled the operator to read 
the line and make any corrections necessary. Then 
the line was pressed into a plastic substance to form a 
stereotype matrix, from which printing plates could 
be cast. 

D. B. Ray in 1871 invented the type space for justi- 
fying lines of individual type which consisted of two 
wedges, which were inserted between the words (No. 
148,624). He says: “ When the type has been set up, 
the tops of the wedges that are to be pushed down are 
higher than the tops of the type, and the operator, by 
laying a composing rule upon the line, can push them 
all down into position at once, and thus space the line 
at a single motion.” Here we have the double-wedge 
justifier, the keystone of the Linotype patents, first 
applied to justify individual type. 

It is not a difficult matter to trace the development 
of the Linotype from these small beginnings. Bramah 
showed how to arrange the letters of the alphabet, 
MacNair and Ray how to justify. Merritt Gally, that 
versatile inventor, made the next step when, in 1872 
(No. 129,331), he stamped his matrices on single 
blocks of brass, and, connecting them by flexible strips, 
made them capable of vertical movement to bring the 
proper character into line. Gally’s was also a matrix- 
forming machine, and a keyboard was employed to 
operate it. MacNair’s idea for justifying was repro- 


duced, the spaces being arranged at intervals along 


the length of the strips. Compound wedges were 
employed —in effect, graduated stepped spacers — 
and the development of the spaceband of the Lino- 
type is traced through another stage. Broadly, his 
patent covered “the method for increasing the spaces 
in the line by the simultaneous movement of the com- 
pound spaces to insure perfect and artistic justifica- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile, the art was advancing along other 
lines. Hunt, in 1881 (No. 253,057), in a most imprac- 
tical manner attempted to form slugs or lines of type 
from molten metal. He provided a cell of appropriate 
width and length, into which fluid metal was allowed 
to flow, and attempted to emboss type-faces upon its 
edge while the metal was solidifying. The abortive 
method was so crude that its consideration would be 
altogether neglected here, were it not for the bearing 
that it has on the idea of casting slug lines, which was 
shortly afterward embodied in a machine invented by 
M. H. Dement in 1882 (No. 282,176), an attorney and 
inventor, who was the first to conceive the idea of cast- 
ing single lines or slugs from impressed matrix mate- 
rial, separate machines for effecting both operations 
being invented by him. 

It was at this point that Ottmar Mergenthaler 
entered the arena, and while for a long time unsuccess- 
ful in his efforts, he rapidly overcame all obstacles 
and finally achieved the goal. Mergenthaler’s first 
notable invention was in 1883 (No. 311,350), that of 
a machine for casting lines from the matrix strip pre- 
pared by the machine of Dement and others who were 
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prosecuting the work along these lines. He proposed 
in one patent to cast long slugs — three feet in length, 
he says—and cut these into sections of appropriate 
length. In another patent filed the same year he 
showed an organized machine for casting slugs from 
impressed matrix strips prepared in the Dement 
machine. Much time and energy were expended 
without material results. 

At last, in 1884, Mergenthaler branched out on an 
entirely independent line of effort, and next produced 
an impression form of machine (No. 312,145), in 
which he introduced the vertical matrix bars, an appar- 
ent modification of Bramah’s type wheels of eighty 
years previous and Gally’s machine of more recent 
date. In fact, Mergenthaler suggested type wheels as 
a modification of his invention. The now well-known 
justification plan of advancing wedges between the 
words was shown, though it was also proposed to 
employ expanded spring plates, which had been pre- 
viously incorporated in other forms of typesetting 
machines. It was only a little later that he conceived 
his invention of the direct-casting machine, he showing 
in his next patent (No. 313,224) how his former 
matrix-impressing machine could be converted into a 
slug-casting machine by making the matrices in intag- 
lio instead of in cameo, and casting a line of type direct 
from the bars. 

Two months later Mergenthaler invented his inde- 
pendent matrix machine, making separate dies of each 
letter and storing them in magazines, from which they 
could be withdrawn by the action of the keyboard, a 
line cast therefrom, and the matrices raised to the top 
of the magazine and automatically distributed (No. 
317,828). The Linotype, as the new machine was 
called, was now advancing by leaps and bounds. Mer- 
genthaler was in the full tide of his inventiveness. The 
first machine of this pattern consisted of upright tubes, 
one for each letter or matrix, and in his patent of July 
13, 1886, which was filed April 17, 1885, Mergenthaler 
discloses his double-wedge spacer, though he was less 
than two months too late in filing his application to 
anticipate J. W. Schuckers’ invention of a matrix- 
impressing machine employing a similar spacer, and 
in the long litigation which followed, Schuckers was 
awarded priority of invention and the broad patent 
covering spacing of lines by this method. It was not 
issued from the Patent Office, however, till May 3, 
1892 (No. 474,306). Mergenthaler’s patent was issued 
July 13, 1886 (No. 345,525), it covering an independ- 
ent matrix machine employing wedge-shaped spacers, 
and casting a type-bar line from the assembled char- 
acter matrices and spacers. 

The year 1885 was a busy one for Mergenthaler. 
Applications for patents on many modified forms of 
matrix-composing machines were filed by him during 
the year. Improved forms of matrices, spacers and 
mechanism for assembling and distributing them were 
invented. During the year his scheme of distribution 
by means of sustaining rails and permuted teeth on 
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the matrices was advanced. These patents were issued 
in 1886. In the succeeding years many improvements 
in the process originated by Mergenthaler were devised 
by this genius. He was the sole inventor of improve- 
ments for several years. 

In 1888 John R. Rogers made his noteworthy inven- 
tion of the Typograph (No. 437,139), this patent being 
mentioned here as having a bearing on a later inven- 
tion of Mergenthaler’s. 

In 1889 the Linotype in substantially its present 
form was invented by Mergenthaler, and the patent 
was issued September 16, 1890 (No. 436,532). In it 
were employed the automatic gas governor, the inclined 
magazine, rotary mold disk, the present form of 
matrix and space-wedge, distributor, and assembling 
devices and many minor details. Many machines of 
the pattern covered by these patents of 1890 are still 
in operation, being known in the trade as the “ square- 
base ” machine. 

Perhaps the most important invention of Mergen- 
thaler’s, subsequent to his production of the Linotype, 
was that on which an application for a patent was filed 
on December 23, 1890 (No. 614,229). What was per- 
haps at first intended as merely an improvement on 
the Rogers Typograph, proved later to be the strong- 
est bulwark against competition, it being this patent 
which has effectually barred the Monoline from the 
United States market. In this proposed machine the 
‘matrices were strung on wires and-assembled at a com- 
mon point, as in the Rogers machine, but, to avoid the 
difficulty of handling the large number of matrices in 
this shape, Mergenthaler proposed to divide the char- 
acters into groups and stamp each matrix-bar with 
several characters of the same width, bars of differing 
widths embracing the various groups. In assembling 
these matrices, the wire upon which any certain group 
was suspended was separated to allow the matrix to 
drop to a guiding wire at such a level as would bring 
the proper character into line with the mold. The appli- 
cation lay in the Patent Office in 1893, when Wilbur F. 
Scudder, superintendent of the Linotype company’s fac- 
tory in Brooklyn, filed an application for a patent on a 
machine employing a similar matrix. In this inven- 
tion, the characters were grouped on eight matrix-bars, 
each being provided with twelve characters. In the 
interference litigation which developed between these 
two applications, Mergenthaler was declared the prior 
inventor, and was awarded the broad claims for the 
matrix, which patent, issued November 15, 1808, 
offers an effectual bar to any slug-casting machine 
employing such a matrix. Scudder’s patent was issued 
October 3, 1893, and covers the specific construction 
of the Monoline machine. These patents are now con- 
trolled by the Linotype company. : 

Mergenthaler also patented, on an application filed 
May 5, 1891, a machine in which similar matrices cir- 
culated through the machine in the manner of the ordi- 
nary Linotype (No. 614,230). 

P. T. Dodge, on April 7, 1891, patented a note- 


worthy addition to the Linotype patents (No. 449,872), 
He claimed a matrix having on one edge two or more 
impressions of the same character that might be inde- 
pendently used. Thus the two-letter matrix was born. 
In 1892 the same inventor filed an application for a 
patent on mechanism for enabling the Linotype opera- 
tor to produce roman and italic faces intermingled in 
the same line by the use of two-letter matrices (No. 
547,633). This patent was not issued until October 8, 
1895. 

Mergenthaler’s invention of 1893 (No. 543,497) 
was no less important, it being nothing less than the 
double-magazine Linotype in embryonic form. A 
duplicate magazine was mounted at right angles to the 
main magazine, and arranged so that matrices with- 
drawn from it would be delivered to the matrix-assem- 
bling belt of the main magazine. A series of buttons 
within reach of the operator served to release the 
matrices in this supplemental magazine as desired. It 
was provided with its own distributor bar, matrices 
belonging to this magazine traveling the whole length 
of the main distributor bar and falling into a tube at 
the end, which conducted them to a second distributor 
bar. Designed primarily for sorts, it can readily be 
seen how it eventually developed into the double- 
magazine Linotype of to-day. This patent issued July 
30, 1895. These two patents — the two-letter matrix 
and double-magazine Linotype — were of paramount 
importance as marking the advance of the Linotype 
from the field of newspaper work to that of book work. 
A patent to Dodge of the same year (No. 548,432) 
discloses the superimposed magazines. 

Litigation again developed for the Mergenthaler 
Company in 1893, over applications for patents filed by 
P. T. Dodge (No. 618,041) on June 29, and by Joseph 
Fowler (No. 481,920) on October 21, on impression 
forms of composing machines employing circulating 
matrices, Dodge winning in the controversy and thus 
suppressing another rival. In these machines circu- 
lating male matrices were used and impressed into soft 
metal blanks, slugs being cast from the impressions. 

The years 1894 to 1896 were devoted by Mergen- 
thaler and others to devising a justification scheme 
which would overcome the double-wedge justifier. 
which had been acquired by the Rogers Typograph 
interests. Many forms of spacers, elastic, compres- 
sible, spring plates, etc., were patented by various 
inventors. Mergenthaler’s patent of August 11, 1896 
(No. 565,490), filed in 1894, shows the step-justifica- 
tion form of machine, of which 225 were constructed. 
In it graduated single-wedge spacers were moved 
through the line step by step to justify it. Finally. 
however, the Schuckers patent was purchased, thus 
disposing of the Rogers Typograph. The sum paid 
was $416,000. 

Twin Linotypes was the invention of Carl Muehl- 
eisen, superintendent of Mergenthaler’s factory in 
Baltimore, and several of them were constructed and 
placed in operation. The idea in this machine was to 
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place a second magazine alongside the regular one and 
extend the distributor bar to convey the matrices to it, 
they being released by a keyboard placed alongside 
the ordinary one. The matrices from the secondary 
magazine were conveyed by belts on to the matrix 
assembling belt of the regular machine, thus doubling 
the matrix-containing capacity of the machine. The 
patent (No. 608,067) was issued July 26, 1898. 

Rogers’ next important invention. was in 1899 (No. 
630,412), that of the Linotype Junior. This was an 
improved form of his Typograph, the improvement 
consisting in making the matrices circulate through 
the machine on endless guides, so that composition 
could proceed while a previously composed line was 
being cast and distributed. This machine was mar- 
keted in 1902. 

Rogers had now entered the field as tne principal 
improver of the Linotype. A patent of his of 1809 
(No. 640,033) discloses the double-decker, as it is 
known to-day, in commercial form. 

It may appear strange that two-letter matrices 
carrying small capitals or black-letter should be pat- 
ented by other than the inventor of the two-letter 
matrix, but such is the case, as it was first proposed to 
equip certain characters in the font with small capitals 
by two English inventors— Charles Holliwell and 
R. C. Elliott — and the patent, filed in 1899, was issued 
in 1900 (No. 643,292). 

During 1899 and the years following, the leading 
features of the present Linotype were patented by 
Rogers, Bates and others. The two-letter attach- 
ment, adjustable and universal molds, pump-stop, etc., 
were brought out and covered by patents. Other 
forms of Linotypes were also patented during the 
period, but none have been constructed, the single 
exception being in the case of what has been named the 
“ Baby ” Linotype, invented in 1903 by D. A. Poe and 
W. H. Scharf, of Montreal, Canada, and placed on the 
Canadian market by the Canadian-American Linotype 
Company. 





A WHITE OFFICE. 


The American Machinist Press is now installed in its new 
quarters in the Hallenbeck building, corner of Pearl and Park 
streets. The plant has been greatly enlarged since removal, 
ten new automatic feeding Cottrell presses and two more Lino- 
types being added. All the machinery, including the Linotypes, 
is covered with white enamel paint, presenting a novel appear- 
ance. All the type racks and cabinets are new and of the 
latest pattern. Each man has a separate locker, and in the 
new composing-room the frames are laid out so that every 
man has an alley to himself. This has long been considered 
one of the desirable offices to work in, as the firm has always 
been liberal and considerate with its employees. The house 
pays for all holidays, and gives the Saturday holiday the year 
round. Mr. Goss is in charge of the mechanical departments, 
and by his fair and impartial treatment of those under him 
has won the respect-of all the employees——New York Unionist. 





] take much interest in the criticisms in the different 
departments, and consider THE INLAND PRINTER the printer’s 
magazine— C. G. Kelsea, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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LETTERING FOR PRINTERS.* 
BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 
NO. II— ROMAN CAPITALS. 

ITHOUT considering the origin of the roman 
letter as a symbol, we may find it profitable to 
look at three historical facts which concern it as a 
definite style of writing. These three facts, or phases 
in the history of the form, bear directly on all the good 

roman letters you may wish to draw. 

The roman majuscule, or capital form, was evolved 
from the Greek, and used by the Latin scribes in the 
copying of great libraries during and after the Augus- 
tan age. It varied, in all probability, as widely as 
hand-writing. But it was fairly adapted to its use — 


VOVSQVE-TAND 
ABUTERE-CATALIN 
ABCSEFGHILONO 


PGRSTUXYZ-DIV 


Fic. 6. 


PEN-DRAWN IMITATION OF LATIN MANUSCRIPT. 


ready production with a soft reed, making clear copy 
in the ancient manner, without punctuation or separa- 
tion of words. 

The scribe held his reed in an almost vertical posi- 
tion; it was sharpened to a flat or chisel point. This 
determined the direction of the heavy lines in each 
letter. Incidentally, it designed a style which has not 
been surpassed in excellence of color distribution, in 
legibility, or in dignity. 

The writing of the scribes varied widely. But when 
the stonecutters took the letter, and spread it in stately 
inscriptions on memorial arches, it took a character 
from the stone; it refused longer to yield and waver ; 
it crystallized into a marble perfection... And because 
you can not draw a V-shaped cut in stone to a square 
end that will define itself by its shadow, as a monument 
letter must do, the classic craftsmen added the serif — 
the simple chisel-cut that followed the scratched guide- 
lines, and defined the depth of the letters. 

In one respect, the stonecutters of Rome may have 
wandered from the ideal of the letter they used; to 
make it carry by shadows, they sometimes cut their 
outlines too wide. But when the ancient form began 
its second period of usefulness, under the appreciative 
eyes of the Renaissance artists, this fault found remedy. 

During the Renaissance, the classic letter was given 
a second life and a greater freedom. It was applied to 
all manner of uses and materials, and its perfect for- 
mality and design was recognized. In graven metal, in 
weaving, in carving, in printed blocks and illumination, 
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and finally in type, the old form lived again and found 
a more delicate beauty than ever before. 

These points we may note for roman capitals; from 
the Greek alphabet it wandered and took meaning; the 
Roman scribes gave it design, and settled the direction 
of its accents; the Roman builders gave it serifs, and 


ROMAN 
ABCD 
EFGHI 
KLUMN 
OPQRS 
TVWX 
YZJUU 
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ROMAN CAPITALS OF THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD. 


a typical style; the Renaissance craftsmen gave it deli- 
cacy and freedom of application; and from them it 
came into the craft of printing, almost as soon as the 
new craft had birth. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ACCENT. 


By making a few letters with a broad stub pen, one 
can easily trace the effect of the flat-pointed reed on 
the accent of the elements. It is clear that the reed 
‘made rules for the writer, and that, in particular cases, 
it made exceptions. Later, when the letter took its 
place in inscriptions, no alteration was possible; the 
accent had become a part of the style. 

All lines drawn downward with the reed are 
accented. In other words, the heavy elements are the 
vertical elements and those which slope downward 
from left to right; to this rule there are certain excep- 
tions, to be given later. 
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All horizontal lines, and lines sloping upward from 
left to right, are light, except the middle stroke of the 
letter Z. (In this case the reed must be turned; the 
horizontals can not be accented, so it became necessary 
to give weight to the downward stroke.) 

The exceptions to the first rule are found in the 
vertical elements of the N (originally sloped and made 
with an upward stroke), and the first vertical of the 
M. If an M with sloping sides is used, this ceases to 
be an exception. 

The old alphabets contain no special form for J and 
U. In supplying them for modern usage, we find it 
necessary to make another exception to the principle in 
providing a light vertical for the second or upward 
stroke of the U. 

Thus it will appear that the ancient manner of mak- 
ing them will show us the exact principles for accenting 
the letters. Similarly, if one remembers the origin of 


ABCDE 
FGHIJKI 
LMNOP 
QRSTU 

W XY 
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ALPHABET BY CHARLES H. BARNARD. CAPITALS FOUNDED ON RENAISSANCE 
MODELS. 


the serif, one will be likely to draw it with some grace, 
giving it the sharp distinction of the chisel-cut, and 
rounding it into the vertical without awkward angles 
or undue mass. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ROMAN. 


From the beginning, the tendency of the unskilful 
and the inartistic workman has been to give to the let- 
ters greater and greater uniformity. The result has 














never worked for good. The restrictions of certain 
mechanical processes may require that all characters 
approach the same width; this in the face of its contra- 
diction of good design and artistic principle. If we 
cease to look at the letters as symbols, but as elements 
in a curious band of design, we see at once that each 
form should be given space according to its degree of 
complication, and according to its value as a rhythmic 
part of the whole. To determine this width, there can 
be no criterion other than the trained sense of the 
designer. For the roman letter, Durer and Della Rob- 
bia, and a thousand nameless workmen of a time four 
centuries past, have worked out and judged the proper 
proportion. 

From this old work we note a general, but by no 
means rigid, classification of widths, which has been 
followed in the best types down to the present time. 
This principle may be seen to divide the alphabet into 
sets of wide and narrow letters; also to indicate where 
great variations of width may or may not be made. 

The following letters, in the best models, may be 
generally classed as narrow: B, E, F, I, L, P, S; also 
J and U. 

W and M are extra wide. All others of full width, 
but by no means equal. Q, K and R, with their swash 
tails, may be given uncommon width whenever needed. 
The round letters, C, D, G, O and Q, should always 
be given full width, though they have an advantage of 
close spacing, which makes up in a measure for the 
ample space they require within themselves. 

In height also a slight variation is necessary. A 
sharp point, such as the base of the V, will not seem 
to reach the line of the neighboring serifs unless it 
passes slightly beyond it. On account of this appear- 
ance—a mere optical illusion—the A (where a 
pointed form is drawn), M, N, V and W will all cross 
the guide lines at their points. The same is true, 
though in a less degree, of the round letters. But the 
effect must be executed with circumspection; an 
appearance of too great height is as bad as too little. 

For the exact proportions and forms of the letters, 
one must study the best models. Further exact princi- 


FE ISIAND IN 
SVNSET BAY 
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TIED OR CONJOINED LETTERS. 


ples would cumber rather than help. Thus it may be 
noted that the width of the heavy element is about one- 
ninth the height of the letter; and the light element is 
perhaps two-fifths as wide as the heavy one. An arith- 
metical rule is of no special value. The student should 
be able to judge for himself the best proportions, and 
vary them for himself according to the work to be done. 
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Patience, practice, and again patience, are more essen- 
tial than figures. 
SPACING. 


The conditions of the problem will usually deter- 
mine the width of the line; the number of letters to 
appear in the line is determined by the copy; it remains 


e¢ AN # 
ALPHABET 


a PY 8 


ABCDEFGH 
IJK J KLM 
NOPORSQ 
RSTUVW 
XVV XYZ 


Se & 


OC RCOF DG 
ROMANESOVE 
8 B 


Fic. 10. 
ALPHABET BY HARRY E. TOWNSEND. 


for the designer to determine the size, or height, of 
the letter to be used. In the more formal styles of 
roman, the height can be roughly estimated by dividing 
the length by the number of letters — that is, allowing 
a square space for the average letter. A little thought 
will show that this depends somewhat on the precise 
combination of letters to be used; if not many of the 
narrow letters occur, difficulties will be encountered ; 
it may prove necessary to reduce the height of the line. 

In this, as in all questions of spacing, much depends 
on the designer. No rule is possible. You must take 
account of all the requirements — width, height and 
copy — and then compromise them in the sanest possi- 
ble way. 

In general, it may be noted that the space between 
letters should be judged by the area of white, not by 
the distance between the serifs along the guide lines. 
The space between words may be about the width of 
the narrower letters, but, as with type, it varies accord- 
ing to the conditions. From observation of type in 
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use, One may also infer that the wider the spacing, both 
letter and word, the more white must be left between 
lines. If the spacing is close, one may bring the lines 
as Close together as one-fourth of their height; usually, 
however, this will allow too little white for easy read- 
ing. 

The whole problem of spacing is one for experience 
and artistic judgment. But just at this point we come 


to one of the great advantages of lettering over type — 
the vital difference in the degree of freedom. With 


ABCDE 
~FGHIJ 
KLMN 
OPQR 


STUV 
WXYZ 


FiG. 15. 
ALPHABET BY NORMAN P. HALL. 


type you can set a word solid, or you can letter-space ; 
that is practically all you can do. You have, with a 
few exceptions in certain fonts, but one form and one 
width for a given letter. In drawing it, you have not 
only the natural flexibility of the medium, shown in 
the imperceptible narrowing or widening of each indi- 
vidual character; you also have license to change its 
form to fit the space — so long as you do not go too 
far. 

Thus, in an inscription where some license is per- 
missible — one where the artist is not bound by formal- 
ity of purpose — changes can be made in nearly every 
character of the alphabet. For example, if an A fol- 
lows an L, and the waste of space, as well as the size 
of the white, which demands similar openness in the 
rest of the line, calls for contraction, one may take up 
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the left foot of the A, and move the entire letter to the 
left until the raised foot overlaps the base of the L: 
yet there is no loss in legibility. The same is true in 
many other combinations, some of which are shown in 
Fig. 9. 

In taking liberties with the forms of the letters, do 
not imagine that anything new is likely to result: one 
of the principal charms of old lettering is its freedom, 
Many of the results of this spontaneous craftsmanship 
are no longer useful, since the state of practice has gone 
too far beyond them. 

PRACTICE. 

The occasions on which formal roman capitals can 
be used alone are comparatively few, since most work 
involves this form only in connection with lower-case. 
But when the capitals are to be used, the inscription is 
usually of sufficient importance to make a high stand- 
ard of execution necessary. Hence practice work in 
solid capitals has a special value. 

Compositors engaged in the better class of book- 
work are aware that the pages where capitals are used 
alone, title-pages, etc., usually demand special care in 
setting up. The form of the letters, filling a fairly 
accurate rectangle with each word, makes it clear that 
no looseness of arrangement will be appropriate. In 
lettering by hand the same principle is involved. The 
arrangement is of considerably more importance than 
the actual drawing of the letters. So, in practicing, it 
is a waste of time to content yourself with drawing 
the letters in lines or alphabets. Always set a definite 
problem —a magazine cover, a verse, a short and 
dignified advertising announcement, or the like — and 
attack it as if for actual use. 

(To be continued.) 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO. XXII.— THE SYNTAX OF VERBS. 


O part of speech is more misused than the verb, 
and that is one good reason for doing what is 
here to be done — saying more about verbs than about 
any other words. It is true that spoken language 
never was and never will be perfect, even as uttered by 
the very best speakers; but it may be, and often is, so 
well managed that no one notices the imperfections, 
mainly because they are usually, in good speech, of an 
unimportant and inoffensive nature. Many inaccura- 
cies that are almost unnoticeable in speech are very 
offensive in print, and this difference of course only 
corresponds to the difference between hearing and 
sight, what is seen usually making a much deeper 
impression than what is heard. 
The commonest errors of speech are comparatively 
seldom found in print, but they occur sometimes. and 
often enough to mar the beauty of some otherwise 
excellent work. Every proofreader should be so sure 
of the difference between right and wrong in these 











cases that none of the errors could pass through his 
hands uncorrected. It is not hard to find proof that 
they do pass, and it would be a wonder if they did not. 
But it is well worth while to strive to lessen such error. 

A striking fact is that persons who quickly perceive 
little slips made by others, and are equally quick with 
good advice, themselves make the same or similar 
blunders. The author of some of the best books for 
young people ever written makes a girl say to her 
uncle, “Luly and me were the first in all our classes, 
and ‘specially praised for our French and music and 
those sort of things,” and the uncle says, “I dare say; 
but if your French grammar was no better than your 
English, I think the praise was not deserved.” No 
fault can be found with this, for it actually teaches a 
good lesson in a way that must have good effect. But 
in the author’s own language are many blunders that 
never should have been there, and which a good proof- 
reader should have corrected. For instance, when she 
wrote that something “had laid” somewhere, the 
proofreader should have changed it to “ had lain.” 

Many real errors are made in the use of verbs that 
are not within the domain of syntax, and yet seem 
proper to mention here. They are mainly in the use 
of wrong words. Ina sentence read just at the time of 
writing, in a magazine article the language of which is 
very nearly perfect in grammar and syntax, some com- 
panies are spoken of as “ comprising the consolidation.” 
In fact they compose:it, and it comprises them. This 
is an error of frequent occurrence, and one that no 
good proofreader should fail to correct. 

The syntax of verbs comprises a great many items 
that may not be dogmatically settled so that every one 
would accept the decision, for often there is as much 
real reason in favor of either of two forms as there is 
for the other. Some of these cases will appear later in 
these articles, and sometimes the opposite reasons will 
be stated, so that readers may choose for themselves 
with respect to personal practice, and may know when 
a writer should be allowed to choose for himself with- 
out being annoyed by changes or even queries. 

The main object being the exhibition of common 
errors that proofreaders should correct, with effort 
to assist the readers in attaining a fixed practice, it 
seems advisable to use freely the material most avail- 
able. which is found in Goold Brown’s “ Grammar of 
English Grammars.” Brown gives six rules for verbs, 
with many exceptions, notes, and observations. Some 
of his exceptions and notes will be here treated as rules. 

The first rule is: “ Every finite verb must agree 
with its subject, or nominative, in person and number.” 
Some of the notes under this are really other rules, 
and are to be so treated here. Brown gives a large 
number of sentences as improprieties for correction, 
beginning with those that come “ under the rule itself,” 
as he says. Some of them show practice that was 
accepted as proper at the time they were written, 
though they are mostly improper now as tested by 
general understanding, and were strictly ungram- 
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matical even when written. All of those here quoted, 
and all others like them, should be corrected by any 
proofreader. 

Brown’s first example of error is, “ Before you left 
Sicily, you was reconciled to Verres,” and his correc- 
tion of it is this: ‘‘ Not proper, because the passive 
verb ‘ was reconciled’ is of the singular number, and 
does not agree with its nominative ‘ you,’ which is of 
the second person plural. ‘ Was reconciled’ should be 
“were reconciled.’” At the time the quoted sentence 
was written it was very common to say “you was,” 
though the pronoun was then plural, just as it is now, 
even when used of a single person. Even now some 
people say that the pronoun is both singular and plural, 
but every one agrees in saying “ you were,” and never 
“you was,” and the only possible reason for it is that 
the pronoun is always plural. Here are some sentences 
from good authors: 

Where more than one part of speech is almost 
always concerned.— Churchill's Grammar. 

Everybody are very kind to her.— Byron. 

A comparison in which more than two is concerned. 
— Bullions. 

In the motions made with the hands consist the 
chief part of gesture in speaking.— Blair’s Rhetoric. 

In fact there exists such resemblances.— Kames. 

There is no data by which it can be estimated.— 
J. C. Calhoun. 

In each of these the verb is in the wrong number, 
and in all such plain instances it is the duty of a proof- 
reader to change, not merely to query. This should 
be done only in cases that are really unquestionable, 
and even then occasionally a writer may insist on hav- 
ing the wrong word used, and if one does this, then the 
proofreader should simply submit and let it be wrong. 


(To be continued.) 





YE EDITOR’S RECEPTION. 


The editor stood in a spacious hall, 

In a swallowtail coat, starched shirt, and all. 
The crowd filed past him, in close array, 
And every man had a word to say. 


“Hello, old man!” said the first to pass. 

“Don’t you know your old friend, Veritas? 
Shake hands with Justitia.” ‘‘ Glad to know ——” 
“Put ’er there! I’m Pro Bono Publico.” 


“I’m Constant Reader. O, by the by ——” 

“You remember me; I’m Vox Populi.” 

“Hurry up there! Don’t stand in the way. 

Your flipper, old chap! I’m your friend, Fair Play.” 
Then Old Subscriber and One Who Knows, 

And Pax Vobiscum trod on his toes. 

Inquirer and Vindex wrung his hand, 

And buzzed in his ear to beat the band. 


Then came Well Wisher, One Who Was There, 
Amicus, Candor, Truthful, Beware, 

Fidus Achates, A Grateful Guest, 

Nil Desperandum, and all the rest. 


Then Many Voters came trooping along, 
And gathered around him a hundred strong. 
They seized him. In tones of thunder they spoke. 


And then the editor shrieked — and awoke! 
—Chicago Tribune. 
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MODERN BOOKBINDING. 


NO. V.— FLEXIBLE BINDING. 
BY A. HUGHMARK, 


HE forwarding of books intended for flexible 
binding differs in detail from the forwarding of 
hard bindings. Flexible books are usually made with 
tight backs and, consequently, no lining on the backs 
is necessary. Super is used, however, to strengthen the 
joint of end sheets and also to act as a filler between 
the book-back and the cover-back. Very often books, 
especially thin ones, for this style of binding, are 
rounded before trimming. When the books are thick 
enough to back, it is better to do this, but these backs 
should be very small—just enough to enable the 
operator to see that there is a joint. For cloth covers, 
the backing should be a little more prominent. 

No books should be prepared for flexible cloth 
covers without backing unless it be where the inside 
forms are inserted and saddle-stitched. Cloth does not 
make up well; when it is glued on to even the thin- 
nest of card-middles, the pliability of both materials 
is destroyed. All leathers are suitable, inasmuch as 
only the turn-in needs pasting. Right here it is well 
to state that calf and morocco should never be pasted 
or glued together with any lining leather or fabric 
where pliability is the chief object. When morocco is 
pasted or glued to a lining it becomes hard and dull 
in grain; calf loses its brilliancy of finish and cracks 
and puckers. Sheep, cowhide and buffing can be lined 
without impairing either their appearance or useful- 
ness. 

The best board to be used for flexible covermaking 
is card-middles, which can be had from all dealers in 
bindery materials. It. is made in weights of sixty, 
eighty and one hundred pounds, the eighty-pound 
weight being the most suitable for general jobwork. 
All leather cut for this class of work should be well 
dampened with a sponge on the wrong side, after 
which the pieces should be laid out between straw- 
boards and left over night. When taken out they will 
be flat and stretched ready for paring. 

The stiffening or card-middles are run out as they 
would be for tipping and when thus pasted are laid on 
the leather, using a case gauge for a back measure, or, 
if none is at hand, in lieu thereof, a strip of board cut to 
the proper width. When boards have been tipped on, 
the turns are pasted and turned in, and if round- 
cornered, these are finished up. The covers, when 
made, are also laid out between strawboards to dry. 
Afterward they are gathered up and laid under a 
weight, in which condition they are kept, both before 
and after stamping, until such time as they shall be 
required for casing-in. 


CASEMAKING. 

Hard covers, whether they be of leather or cloth, 
are made with glue, several pieces being glued off at 
one time. One board is laid on each piece of cloth, 
then the case gauge, and the second piece of board is 
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laid on each in succession. This is followed by the 
strips of back-lining being put into place. The case 
nearest to the case-smoother (see cut) is turned in first 
and pushed under the roller, and so on until all that are 
glued off have been disposed of. As many pieces of 
cloth should be glued off each time as will lay flat with- 
out curling up until the boards are on. 

Cases with beveled boards are made in the same 
manner,’ except that they are picked up after having 
been run through the rollers and each case is then 
rubbed along the bevels with a folder. When white 
cloth is used for cases, the boards should be lined first 
with white paper; otherwise the covers are apt to look 
gray. Clean white paper should also be used for back- 
linings. 

Half-bound cases are made in three different stages 
—cornering, hanging together and siding. Before 
hanging together, one-half of the total number of 











LATHAM SMOOTHING MACHINE, 


boards should be marked out for backs; that is, a 
pencil line is drawn along the back of the board where 
the edge of the leather back is desired. All backs being 
cut the same width and the gauge being fixed, it is 
easy to draw the line so that the back will be equally 
divided when the case is made. The backs are glued 
off, as many as can be handled before drying; then 
they are all laid on the marked boards, touching the 
mark evenly. The gauge is next placed against each 
board successively as fast as the second board can be 
placed in position. Back-lining strips are laid on and 
the ends turned, after which they are run into the 
smoother. The boards should first have corners on 
before being hung together. If these covers are to be 
creased on the sides, that should be done in the stamp- 
ing machine before siding up. This will then be an 
excellent guide to follow when siding. 

It is necessary that each and all of these operations 
be performed with accuracy and that neatness and 
cleanliness be exercised during the performance of this 
work. Glue spots on backs or on sides, glue along the 
edge of the cloth where it laps the back, and paste spots 
on the corners will spoil the covers beyond redemp- 
tion. No amount of washing, sizing or cleaning can 
remove superfluous glue. 

Three-piece cloth covers are made the same way 
as the half-bound case, except that no corners are 
used and sometimes the side is butted up against 
the back instead of lapping it. Two-piece covers 
(covers where one color of cloth runs around the upper 
part and another color covers the lower portion of the 




















book) are made as two separate cases. The upper 
part is laid on and gauged for back, the gauge removed 
and the cover turned over. Then the lower piece of 
cloth is butted against the upper, both are then 
smoothed down by hand, the cover again turned, the 
backstrip supplied and the turn-in made, the same as 
with a regular case. 

All covering materials for one-piece covers should 
be squared up and have the corners cut off. After this, 
the stock is ready for either hand or machine work. 
The case-making machine shown here is the Smyth, 
which requires only one operator and will turn out 
perfect work at the rate of about one thousand per 
hour. It can be changed to different sizes. The 
Smyth will also make half-bound or canvas covers. 
Corners can be made either square or round. 

The Sheridan casemaker is larger and more com- 
It cuts the cloth from the roll, thus saving 
The 


plicated. 
time and waste; but it requires three attendants. 
output is twenty-two cases per minute. 

PADDED COVERS. 

For this kind of work the board should not be too 
heavy, the padding and its cover will make it heavy 
enough. Ordinary cotton batting is cut up in layers 
of graduated sizes, in number according to the size 
and thickness of the book. From three to nine layers 
will take care of nearly all ranges of work. The first 
layer should be cut just a trifle smaller than the boards, 
the next still smaller, and so on. After all are cut and 

















SMYTH CASEMAKING MACHINE, 


in position on the board, a piece of super or very thin 
cotton is laid over the whole and turned all around 
the board with glue, drawing it tight on all sides dur- 
ing the operation. The boards are next hung together 
to the proper width in the back by means of a strip 
of skiver that is glued and put on as an inside back. 
This back lining is again glued or pasted when laid 
on the cover leather. The turn is glued one side at a 
time and the leather drawn well over on the turn-in. 
The surplus turn-in should be cut away after it is dry. 
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That should be done with a sharp knife and straight- 
edge, so the lining can be laid in flush with the edges. 
The lining should, of course, be mounted to the exact 
thickness of the leather, otherwise it can not be flush. 

Boards used for padded work ought to have a 
paper lining on the opposite side from the padding, 
because an inlaid final lining will not draw enough to 
keep the cover from warping out. If silk is used-in 
covering, no glue or paste can be applied to it direct. 
Glue must be drawn along the inside of the boards and 
allowed to dry just enough to be tacky, when the silk 





SHERIDAN CASEMAKING MACHINE, 


can be pulled over onto it. Finger pressure should 
not be brought to bear on the silk when letting it come 
in contact with a glued surface, but rather the flat of 
the whole hand or the edge of a thick folder should be 
used. If the fingers are used, the glue is apt to strike 
through and show as black finger prints. The same 
process holds good for the making of silk cases not 
padded. 


(To be continued.) 





THE COUNTRY EDITOR. 


He is the hardest worked of men, 
A busy chap is he; 

He wields the hatchet or the pen, 
With great facility. 

He chronicles that ‘‘ Bessie Brown 
Has married William Goode,” 
Then to the woodpile hustles down 

And splits a lot of wood. 


He writes two columns of advice 
To cure the people’s ills, 

Then dons his apron in a trice 
And prints a hundred bills; 

And if some callers then there are, 
His inky hands he’ll wash, 

And trade a year’s subscription for 
A “ punkin ” or a squash. 


He states “‘ Hi Higgins is in town 
Upon a load of rye ”— 
And takes the upper cases down 
And fixes up the “ pi.” 
And when the “ pi” is straightened out 
The furniture he dusts — 
Then sets a stick or two about 
The tariff and the trusts. 


His paper cheers us every week — 
It does whate’er it can 
To keep the slush off Freedom’s peak 
And save the rights of man. 
So come ye freemen of this land, 
And let’s be thankful for 
This bulwark of the nation, 
The country editor.— Toronto (Ont.) World. 
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MBOSSED printing has ceased to be a mere fad. 

It is an actual requirement in the production of 
distinguished covers for modern catalogues, booklets 
and folders. The business man, nowadays, usually 
prefers an embossed line, or, perhaps, a monogram or 
a trade-mark printed in relief on his office stationery, 
and this certainly improves the appearance of the work. 

Stamping and embossing machinery has_ been 
brought up to a high standard of efficiency and the 
printer who is equipped with these special devices is 
quite able to meet the advanced requirements in 
embossed printing. 

But the printer who is not so equipped is anxious 
to know of ways and means by which occasional jobs 
of embossing may be done advantageously and eco- 
nomically with the ordinary materials and presses at 
his command. It is for those printers that this paper 
has been specially prepared. 

The pressboard process, for plain panels and simple 
designs ; the wood-engraved die; the home-made zinc- 
etched die; embossing compounds; methods of trans- 
ferring designs and lettering; make-ready on the 
press — these are the subjects specifically treated. 

In a recent exchange of views on this subject with 
Mr. August. Dietz, the creative genius of The Dietz 
Printing Company, Richmond, Virginia, the follow- 
ing was elicited: 

“T have always been particularly interested in the 
subject of embossing — inasmuch as mine was the 
first practical method for general commercial work 
and so inexpensive as to place it within the reach of 
the smallest print-shop. In a series of brief articles, 
contributed by me some time ago, I set forth the sim- 
ple process. The methods now employed are either the 
steel or brass female die, used with the composition 
male die; or the wood-engraved or zinc-etched female 
die, with either sealing-wax, papier-maché, or one or 
the other of the prepared compounds for the male die. 
I make an efficient compound with plaster of paris and 
flour paste, which I apply to the tympan between two 
onion-skin sheets — one oiled, the other water-moist- 
ened. These, with the possible exception of the cellu- 
loid and zinc dies, are the only methods known and in 
use. The male die presents no problem — any of the 
known methods are all right, but it is the female die 
that needs attention. To raise a line of type or rules 
or ornaments to a ‘ flat height’ is very simple, and no 
further perfection than that already attained by the 
zinc die, etched, is needed. But the problem of pro- 
ducing an inexpensive female die, with designs raised 
in successive heights, is a difficult one indeed. For 
example: Your customer wants a medallion embossed 
in gold bronze. He wants the cameo head raised, the 
lettering surrounding it raised, and the hair, nose, ear, 
eyes, the contour of the cheek — all that brought out 
of a solid bronze sphere. Here’s the stumbling-block. 
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You can’t etch it. You may model it in beeswax and 
have an electrotype film coated over it, and then back 
up the film on the wrong side, and, when finished, tool 
it up by hand. But the proposition is a difficult one, 
and, unless you are an adept in drawing and wood 
engraving, you can not expect results. I did this 
thing one time — but it was a too costly undertaking, 
I laid the medal before me (it was a gold medal, 
received by my patron at some foreign exposition), and 
after taking an impression in wax, and blackleading 
that, drew the design free-hand, in a reduced size on 
boxwood. Then with my gravers, I cut an imitation, 
For the judgment of the successive depths, I had 
to rely entirely on gauging by eye. I made an elec- 
trotype of this woodcut on a solid base and worked 
from it. 

“ But in embossing type-lines and plain ornaments, 
the main problem seems to be in producing a female 
die that will be both efficient and inexpensive. If it 
were possible to get a film matrix of a line of type, turn- 
ing that film ‘wrong side out,’ and backing up with 
metal, the problem would be solved. I know of no 
other way, save the methods already well known and in 
every-day use. 

“T have tried many experiments with etching with- 
out the use of camera or sensitizing solutions. I have 
made a blind impression of the type-line on 140-pound 
wedding bristol, applying excessive impression, thereby 
forcing the type into the stock. I inked this blind- 
printed cardboard and laid it face down on a polished 
piece of zinc. The coating of ink was transferred to 
the zinc plate by applying the impression on a hand 
press. The transfer showed the lettering free of 
ink, surrounded by a solid-inked ground. This plate 
was powdered with dragon’s-blood and baked in the 
regular way, and then etched with nitric acid. The 
result was not satisfactory —the lines were rough.” 

The last is an interesting experiment —a good 
theory which Mr. Dietz has proven to be valueless for 
practical use. 

The experiment only serves to emphasize the real 
value of a practical and inexpensive method of making 
female embossing dies without the use of a camera or 
an engraver’s outfit. A cheap and efficient method. 
that is immediately available for use by the country 
printer and those who are far removed from the facili- 
ties of an engraving plant, is what is wanted. Experi- 
menting along lines adopted by engravers on cutlery 
has developed satisfactory results. The process is as 
follows: For the female die, prepare the zinc plate by 
covering it with a thin film of gum guaiacum. dis- 
solved in alcohol. In its commercial form the gum 1s 
filled with sand and granular foreign matter which 
should be removed by straining, after the gum is dis- 
solved. Be sure that none of these grains appear on 
the coated plate. Mix a quantity of caustic potash 
with copying ink and roll the form well with it. Us 
an old brayer, as the potash in the ink may be injurious 
to the surface of a good one. Take a proof of the form 
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Photo by Eugene J. Hall, Chicago. 
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on coated paper; lay this proof on the treated zinc 
plate; place it on the hand press and apply the impres- 
sion. If the proof is well inked, a good, sharp transfer 
will appear on the plate. Defects should be touched 
up with a camel’s-hair brush. In this condition the 
plate is ready for the nitric-acid bath. The potash in 
the ink turns the gum into soap, which dissolves when 
immersed in acid. A word of caution in regard to 
making these plates: Do not attempt to etch too deeply 
with one bath, but rather remove the plate two or three 
times and touch up the edges with the gum to prevent 
them from breaking away or etching rough. The male 
die may be made with the regular composition after 
the manner described later on. 

In some damp localities caustic potash absorbs a 
great deal of moisture, which makes it greasy and diffi- 
cult to mix with copying ink. The addition of a small 
quantity of borax will help matters in such cases. 

An excellent and very hard embossing composition 
is made with plaster of paris by dissolving alum in 
the mixing water. It can be retarded in setting by 
adding glycerin to the mixing water, and when the 
plaster does set, it is extra tough. Embossers need not 
be hurried if they will use a little glycerin in their 
plaster and substitute carbolic acid for alum in their 
paste. Glycerin, besides slightly retarding drying, if 
sparingly used, also toughens the plaster. Carbolic 
acid is best to keep glue and paste from spoiling. 
Acetic acid is good, but it is a rapid dryer. Alum will 
crystallize, and borax is also objectionable. 

Very satisfactory results may also be attained with 
a zinc-etched male die, used in conjunction with the 
zinc female die just described. This male die may be 
prepared by taking an impression of the form directly 
on a smooth zinc plate, with ordinary black proving 
ink. The form should be locked up and made ready 
on a platen press, using a cardboard of the same thick- 
ness as the zinc to get an even trial impression. Then 
ink up well and make an impression, directly on the 
zinc; dust with dragon’s-blood, bake over a flame and 
etch with nitric acid. This is a method now success- 
fully employed in making metallic half-tone overlays. 

It is often desired to emboss a panel, a ruled or 
metal border enclosure. In plain, solid designs of this 
kind ordinary pressboard will answer the purpose for 
both male and female dies. Take a proof of the panel 
directly on the pressboard and cut out the design. 
Mount the female cardboard on a type-high block and 
lay the cut-out piece in the depression. Apply a film 
of paste to the back of the cut-out piece, so that when 
the press is closed up it will adhere to the tympan sheet 
in exact register. Then pull a thin linen-paper draw- 
sheet over this and the embossing form is ready. 

The wood-engraved die is an inexpensive process 
for plain embossing. But to make use of it you must 
either have the service of a wood engraver, or be able 
to engrave on wood yourself. A small box of tools 
available.for this purpose was shown and described on 
page 537 in the January, 1905, issue of THE INLAND 


PRINTER. This box of gravers should be in the hands 
of every printer. The wood-engraved embossing die 
should be used only for embossing jobs that contain 
the larger sizes of plain letters, such as gothic, for 
instance. You will need a piece of boxwood about two 
picas larger all around than the form. Take a piece 
of coated paper, moisten it and rub it over the face of 
the boxwood. When dry you will find it has deposited 
a coat of whitening on the wood. 

Make a print of the form on a piece of hard stock, 
leaving the sheet on the guides. Lock up the wood 
in the same position in the chase; remove the rollers 
from the press and let the block “ print ” on the wet- 
ink-printed card on the guides. This will give the 
print in reverse on the block. Now, engrave every let- 
ter on this block to the depth of about two points, hav- 
ing care not to cut beyond the print; then bevel the 
four sides of the face of the block, and immerse in 
machine oil until the block is well saturated. The 
female embossing die is now ready. 

Proceed with it as previously described. Lock up, 
remove rollers after making ready, mix home-made 
counter-die composition, use moistened and oiled paper 
between, and proceed to emboss. 

As Mr. Dietz asserts, it is a loss of time for the 
printer to attempt to engrave designs that are required 
to be raised in successive heights. In most cases it 
will be time and money saved to send the work to an 
engraving house. 

But there is a method — very effective and inex- 
pensive — that may be used in some exceptional cases. 
Suppose a customer wants an order of letter-heads 
printed with a bronze medal embossed in successive 
heights. It may be that he has a number of these 
medals made in facsimile, used for advertising pur- 
poses; as is often the case. If one of these is available 
for the rough usage of embossing, the trick is simple 
enough. It will only be necessary to make a round 
tint-block, about six points larger in diameter than the 
medal. Print and bronze this tint-block in the proper 
place on the letter-head. Then mount the medal on a 
wood base, with cement, lock it up and put it to press. 
Take a piece of onion-skin paper, moisten one side of it 
with a damp sponge and the other side with an oiled 
rag. Lay this handy for use. Take the composition 
previously described and spread it out on the tympan 
where the die impression will be, about eight points 
in thickness ; lay the water-moistened side of the sheet 
on the composition with the oiled side up. Close the 
press. Do it quickly. Let the impression “ dwell” a 
few minutes. Open press. Examine face of female 
die on the tympan. If every letter stands out clear, 
close the press again and let the composition harden. 

Place the letter-head upside down on the tympan 
and get the register. The sheet will have to be fed 
upside down also, but the embossing will equal the 
results obtainable from the best engraved die. For 
deep embossing of this kind, dampen the stock, to pre- 
vent “ drawing” and wrinkling of the paper. 
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Mr. Dietz says: “I have a practical scheme for an 
embossing type, offered at one time by me to a well- 
known typefoundry, but they declined to look into the 
matter.” 

It is a coincidence in that the author of this paper 
made a similar suggestion to the same foundry. It is 
evidence also of a prevailing need for a practical 


embossing type. 

Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, typefounders, Chi- 
cago, did produce an embossing gothic a number of 
years ago, and this house is entitled to credit for the 
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FIG. 1. 


first successful experiment along these lines. A line of 
both the printing type and the female embossing type is 
shown herewith. (Fig. 1.) As with all methods now 
in use, the counter die for the embossing type is made 
of composition. 

But what is needed is an embossing type that will 
do away with the composition; that will entail very 
little time in the make-ready, and that will be at once 
practical and efficient. 

The method of printing for the blind, now in use, 
is ample proof of the feasibility of embossing type. 

Fig. 2 is an illustration of 

the “interpoint” Braille types 

for recto and verso pages re- 

spectively. Each type does 

double duty— it impresses its 

own special character and 

nalill acts as female die for the 
ACR OO . 

opposite type. Of course, 

ae ’ this type is worked on a 

special embossing machine, 

which is constructed to ac- 

commodate two forms of mathematic apposition — 

one on the platen, the other in the usual place. Fig. 

3 is an embossed specimen of the alphabet produced 

by this method. 

Now, then, how could this idea be applied to an 

embossing type available for use on printing-presses ? 


It seems easy to solve. Suppose that a female gothic 
was made of the same set as the printing letters, but 
cast on a body, say, twelve points less than type-high. 
The male types would then necessarily have to be cast 
on a body only twelve points in height. The line would 
then first be printed from the regular gothic type. The 
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female type would then have to be set up and spaced 
exactly like the printing types. It would be locked in 
the chase, and the male letters would be placed face 
down in the depressions of the female letters. The 
form would be then exactly type-high. A piece of 
tissue placed over this form, pasted to the feet of the 
male letters and tipped on the corners to the furniture 
in the chase, would prevent the male type from falling 
out while being put to press. By applying paste to the 
tympan with a brush it would only be necessary to close 
the press and all the male letters would adhere to 
the tympan in exact register. A thin draw-sheet pulled 
over the type on the tympan would hold them perma- 
nently in place. And there you are —an embossing- 
type form ready to print in less than five minutes. 





THE EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


It was an eager editor who went to work one day 

Chock-full of good intentions that admitted no delay. 

“*This day,” said he, “on Labor’s rights I’ll set my country straight; 
I'll teach her how to dig Canals, and how construct a State; 

With trenchant pen I’ll smite the Trusts; the Mormons I’ll attack; 
The Legislature needs a jar; I’ll rip it up the back.” 


It was that eager editor who sat him in his chair 

And gazed upon the towering pile of morning letters there. 

He opened one.— “‘ Dear Sir,” he read; ‘‘ Please tell me where to find 
The passage in the Scriptures, ‘ Art is long and Love is blind.’ 

And will you please inform me what o’clock it is in Dee 

When it’s half-past one in Greenland on October twenty-three? ” 


He opened letters one by one; they came from far and near, 

And all of them requested help on various points not clear, 

As: ‘‘ Who was named for County Clerk the time Buchanan ran? ” 
And: ‘‘ Where was Dowie living when the Civil War began? ”’ 
And: ‘‘ What’s the highest point of land in British Indostan? ” 
And: ‘ Who struck Billy Patterson?” ‘‘ How old is Sister Ann?” 


“Are cubebs good for bleeding warts?” ‘‘ Should gloves be worn at 
shows? ” 

“‘ Are turnips raised indoors, and how?” “ Do waterbirds wear hose? ” 

“What makes the earth go round the sun? And how can I grow tall?” 

““I met a man in Market street, and would you let him call?” 

‘* Please, sir, decide a little bet: Can blue eyes turn to hazel?” 

“Which sail is highest on the mast; the foresail or the staysail? ” 


It was the eager editor who answered every question. 

He wrote of cabbages and kings, of bait and indigestion, 

Of pyramids, of soap for dogs, of flowerpots and croup, 

Of love and lightning, chills and chess, of Sadducees and soup. 
He wrote until the whistle blew; he wrote all afternoon; 

He wrote his mind as empty as a hollow-voiced bassoon. 

The day was gone; his strength as well; the hour was very late; 
His country throbped and suffered — but his country had to wait! 


—L. H. Robbins, in Newark News. 


A PERMANENT HISTORICAL RECORD. 


The long row of bound volumes of THe INLAND PRINTER, 
standing on our book-shelves, is evidence of the high estimate 
we put on the publication, not only as a current magazine of 
information for the trade, but as a permanent record of the 
progress of the printer’s art—H. N. & J. H. Jennings, Fen- 
ton, Michigan. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HE deluge of circulars, cards and posters on the 
eight-hour day, pro and con, vividly recalls the 
typewriter war of the lamented General Weyler. 





F some of the gentlemen of light and leading in the 

insurance world had gravitated to the printing 

business, they would probably have devised a means 
of printing money and making it go. 








UNCTUAL delivery is essential if the printer man 

wants to get paid for the job, according to an 
English judge. A customer. refused to accept cir- 
culars, etc., delivered an hour later than the time 
promised, though the printer asserted that at the most 
half an hour was the extent of his offending. The 
hard-hearted judge, knowing nothing of the trials and 
tribulations that adhere to a small job, declared it 
breach of contract and ordered a verdict recorded for 
the concern which resisted payment. If this sort of 
thing becomes fashionable with jurists, the comments 
of employing printers on the judiciary will read like 
resolutions of a board of walking delegates. To many 
of the craft such a decision must seem like an invasion 
of vested rights. 





OMEWHERE recently there came under our 
notice ‘the “explanation” of a cut-rate printer 
who justified his low bids by saying that as he had 
a small office there were no clerical expenses or 
“hitches ” between departments, as was the case in 
large concerns. This was loose and fallacious reason- 
ing. There is a certain amount of business-office detail 
in connection with every job, and it is done much more 
cheaply and accurately by the expert of a large office 
than by the jack-of-all-trades who usually essays the 
task in the small printery. Nor are there “hitches ” 
in the well-managed large concern; the elimination of 
such profit-eaters is the first care of the management — 
in truth, that is the Alpha and Omega of managerial 


success. The cut-rate gentleman could not see it that 


“way; perhaps he does now, for he has joined the red- 


flag brigade, and the receiver may have delivered some 
sledge-hammer blows in his idle moments while pre- 
paring the inventory for the auction advertisements. 





HERE is practically no limit to the usefulness 
which members may extract from an organiza- 

tion, especially if it be a trade society. At the annual 
meeting of the British Linotype Users’ Association, it 
was announced that the officials had been investigating 
the systems followed in different localities in assessing 
machines for taxation purposes. As a result, the asso- 
ciation: was in-a position. to assist members who felt 
they were being unjustly dealt with by the authorities. 
This naturally provokes the thought,that much enlight- 
enment and some profit might result if the Typothetz 
and similar organizations were to discuss the basis of 
taxation that prevails-in the various cities and towns 
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throughout the country. This is not by any means an 
unimportant question, and there is abroad a very gen- 
eral idea that, mainly through methods of assessment, 
an unfair portion of the burden of taxation is placed 
on the shoulders of wealth producers. This suggestion 
does not contemplate discussions of the basic prin- 
ciples of taxation, though they would do no harm, but 
of the methods employed by the assessing officers. 
After a recent large fire, a comparison of the underwri- 
ters’ payments with the assessment rolls suggested that 
merchants were more fortunate in their assessments 
than the makers of merchandise. It is manifestly 
unjust that enterprises which give employment to pro- 
ductive labor and utilize and finish the material of 
other industries should be discriminated against in the 
interests of mere distributers. 





COMPARISON of modern newspaper compos- 
ing-rooms with those of the not so long ago, 
shows there has been vast improvement — an advance 
in keeping with newspaper progress generally. There 
are still overcrowded, poorly ventilated and foul- 
smelling workrooms — too many of them —it is true. 
But nowadays, when an office is being designed, ear- 
nest consideration is given to appointments for the con- 
venience and comfort of employees which were not 
thought of two decades ago. Improvemént in this 
line is not confined to America, as our French friends 
are encouraging the good work in a characteristic 
manner. The National Society of French Artists is of 
the opinion that a newspaper office is a “ great intel- 
lectual establishment,” and that its arrangement and 
design should be in keeping with that exalted concep- 
tion. In furtherance of this idea, the society is now 
conducting a competition, in which several prizes will 
be awarded for the best plans for an ideal newspaper 
home. The various designs submitted will be placed 
on public exhibition in Paris during October. Among 
the desirable adjuncts is a concert-room, capable of 
seating five hundred persons. This, howéver, is not 
to be included, if it interferes otherwise with the 
utility of the building. But why a concert-room at all? 





N an interesting address before a club composed 
of patrons of printers, an employing printer 
explained why in a dozen estimates on a job the cost 
sometimes varies from ten to fifty per cent in this way: 
“While the average standard of honesty and morality 
among the printers is perhaps as high as that of any 
of the fellow laborers in the industrial world, it is per- 
haps more true of the printing business than of any 
other that the maker does not know the cost of his 
product. The explanation of this condition lies in the 
fact that a large majority of the employing printers of 
to-day have graduated from the composing-room or 
the pressroom to the proprietor’s desk, and, therefore, 
the education of many of the employers of to-day has 
been more in the departments of production than in 
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that of employment and management. This training 
at the case or at the press has so filled the honest and 
conscientious workman with the love of his work and 
the desire to excel in its production that he has neg- 
lected that larger training in the business end which 
is essential to the successful management of an estab- 
lishment of his own. He is more of an artist than a 
business man, and the two elements are seldom found 
merged in successful combination in one individual. 
Those who have achieved the largest successes in the 
management of the printing business are, as a rule, 
the men who have learned the business from the office 
standpoint and are not practical in its producing depart- 
ments.” Not a few will dissent from this wholesale 
condemnation of the composing or press room gradu- 
ate, for has not almost every one felt the evil effects 
of the business man who has “ butted into” the trade 
and thought he knew it all? The incomprehensible 
desire to get a job, even if it be at a loss, is a large 
factor in the situation — and that disposition is found 
in the business-office graduate as well as the man from 
the composing-room, and in other industries, too. But 
the speaker was addressing “ outsiders,” and the broad 
distinction he made suited his purpose. Those who 
feel aggrieved at his strictures will probably forgive 
him, because he told his auditors that purchasers of 
printing did not in the end profit by the variation in 
prices. 





REVIOUSLY we have commented on some 
“lectures” delivered to employers by printing- 
trade unions, and without apology, for the unionists are 
pretty sure they are on safe ground when they assume 
the role of Mrs. Caudle and, therefore, usually say some- 
thing worthy of consideration. Speaking loosely, in 
South Africa, the employees urge employers to organ- 
ize and aid in protecting the craft from a number of 
evils. In the Land of Cakes the men show an inclina- 
tion to ask the employers to “ get a move on” in the 
matter of equipment. This note has been sounded in 
the craft press and in reports of local union officers, 
and now we have in so dignified a document as the 
sixty-ninth report of the Scottish Typographic Asso- 
ciation, a clarion-like blast. Under the head of “ Gen- 
eral Remarks,” the compilers of the report talk of their 
employers in this straightforward fashion: “ We are 
quite at one with the Newspaper Owner when it says: 
‘Master printers are more likely to make money by 
cooperating in their several districts in the direction 
of reasonable price maintenance, and competing with 
good ideas and workmanship, than by indulging in 
mutual jealousies and undercutting each other.’ And 
we ask, why will they not? Why will they not provide 
a liberal supply of material for getting their work 
turned out? A good supply of metal furniture, leads, 
etc., will do more to expedite the work than all the 
supervision, which usually is quite unnecessary, and 
not infrequently retards instead of hastens its progress. 





NORTH DOME AND WASHINGTON COLUMN, NEVADA FALLS, SEVEN HUNDRED FEET, CAP EL CAPITAN, THIRTY-THREE HUNDRED FEET, 
YOSEMITE. OF LIBERTY, YOSEMITE. YOSEMITE. 


HALF DOME, WASHINGTON COLUMN AND MERCED RIVER, YOSEMITE. CATHEDRAL ROCKS, YOSEMITE. 


OVERHANGING ROCK, GLACIER POINT. NEVADA FALLS, YOSEMITE, SEVEN HUNDRED YOSEMITE FALLS. 
FEET. 


VIEWS IN YOSEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 
Photos by Fred C. Meyer. 
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Men will work if they get the material, but without it 
they can not produce a fair day’s work, and, of course, 
the work will not pay. If the foregoing policy were 
adopted, wages could be increased to something more 
in keeping with what should be the remuneration of 
the employees of the most intellectual calling. Men 
who produce the literature of the world are entitled to 
consideration. 

“We admit that wages have increased during recent 
vears, but not in proportion to the increased labor and 
responsibility, and we quite endorse the sentiment of 
the Newspaper Owner that ‘it is no use having expen- 
sive modern machinery if you have not clever, capable 
and well-paid men to work it. Good machinery does 
not do away with the necessity for good men; it 
increases that necessity.’ ” 

To some this may appear as being tinged with 
impertinence, but’ it demonstrates very clearly that the 
officials of national unions across the waters have about 
them more of the odor of the printing-office than have 
ours, which may not be so much of an evil. And then, 
if what certain writers have been telling us of enter- 
prise —or rather lack of it—#in the British Isles, is 
but half true, this is just the sort of talk that is needed. 
On the whole, it is a healthy sign when labor organiza- 
tions take a broad interest in the artistic development 
of the craft, for given common sense and honesty of 
purpose, who more competent to speak of equipment 
than the man at the case or at the press? 





VEN the worm will turn, we are told, and it is 

—. not surprising that a regular contributor to the 
craft press indignantly protests against the tendency of 
orators at trade banquets and the like to prate loud, 
long and even mendaciously on typographical errors. 
He notes that at assemblages in honor of, or in con- 
nection with the professions, no speaker would be so 
lacking in good taste as to refer facetiously to legal 
blunders, editorial mistakes or fatal errors in diagnoses. 
In those cases the bright side of the shield is presented 
to the public gaze — and the dear public approves the 
idea, in fact rather likes it. Self-disparagement is a 
mistaken pose, for it accomplishes no good and is often 
responsible for hurtful and erroneous impressions. 
Little wonder if the reading public has a conception 
that compositors and proofreaders are an_ obtuse, 
blundering lot; while in reality they correct an inesti- 
mably greater number of important errors than they 
make or even “ pass.” To blame their “ breaks” on 
the compositor or reader may be a convenient and 
comfortable refuge for writers, but is unmanly on their 
part, and an injustice to the victim, being almost as 
harmful as the now fast fading jibe about drunken 
printers that the unthinking and uninformed used to 
wax merry over. Every man should bear the burden 


of his own sins, and let us cease to magnify our own 
shortcomings, especially for the amusement of those 
who can not appreciate the circumstances which beget 
them. 
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S there not in world politics a significant hint to our 

eight-hour contestants? The arrogant Russian 
and the despised Jap had their dispute, and after wast- 
ing oceans of blood and millions of treasure, making 
mankind the poorer by just that much, they call a peace 
conference. The Swedes and Norwegians also had a 
difference over matters which seemed important to 
them, but they carried on negotiations, thereby saving 
wealth that would be squandered and the lives that 
would be sacrificed if they had declared war. No one, 
even among the stay-at-homes who make wars, has 
intimated that the Scandinavians are lacking in dignity 
or courage. They have, however, followed the dic- 
tates of common sense and reached the inevitable con- 
ference stage without having a war to see who would 
have to sue for a meeting. So in the trade; there is 
bound to be a conference, and it should be held in time 
to avert a struggle —not after it is over. The san- 
guine gentlemen of the craft who have pleasant day- 
dreams of what they are going to do to their “ friends, 
the enemy,” after the new vear, should be reminded of 
the troubles of the now discredited British general 
who was going to eat his Christmas dinner in the Boer 
capital. Neither let them forget the Russian who was ° 
going to do things in Tokio; it may be that he is there, 
but it is in the role of prisoner, not the conquering 
hero he saw in his ante-bellum visions. 





PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES AND PRINTERS’ COSTS. 
HERE is no question occupying the minds of 
printers so generally as the subject of costs and 
prices, nor is there any feature of the business of print- 
ing more subject to misconception or miscalculation or 
fraught with such disastrous results to the trade on 
that account. The variation in wages and in local 
conditions in competitive districts necessarily prevents 
the unqualified application’of many hard and fast rules 
in the installation of any system of cost accounting as 
standard, and the variation in the character of the 
work produced, and the character and number of the 
departments, is even a greater bar to any plan having 
for its object a distinct and invariable formula of meet- 
ing all the requirements of printers in this particular 
field of study. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER believes that a department 
in the form of a symposium in its pages each month, 
in which would be recorded the experiences and sug- 
gestions, and the questions and answers from printing- 
office proprietors, would be the means of digesting 
many seemingly indigestible problems in this connec- 
tion. This view is also held by a number of printers 
whose judgment and business sagacity are shown to 
be sound by the test of their success, both financially 
and in the quality of the work they produce. THE 
INLAND PRINTER has selected for the presiding officer 
of such a symposium, Mr. E. B. Stuart, president of the 
Statesman Printing and Publishing Company, of Mar- 
shall, Michigan. Mr. Stuart makes his introductory 
address elsewhere in this issue and cordially invites the 











cooperation of brother printers, by suggestions, ques- 
tions, answers and by any other means to make the 
work undertaken beneficial to the trade. In order to 
avoid delays, we suggest that all inquiries in this con- 
nection be addressed to Mr. Stuart, care of The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. 





PEACE OR WAR? 

T the moment of writing there is so much rumbling 
A under the surface that one would not be sur- 
prised if an event were precipitated which would have 
a far-reaching effect on the immediate future of the 
eight-hour movement. This makes it difficult to write 
on the subject for a monthly publication, for what now 
gives promise of becoming large may be small indeed 
ere this comes under the reader’s eye. The mass- 
meetings, resolutions, circulars, fervid speeches and 
buttons are mere froth and not of much value in 
determining just what those behind them will do. 
Those who thought the officers of the International 
Union were bluffing must have received a severe 
shock when they realized the significance of the action 
of these same officers relative to the St. Louis affair. 
The union at that place endorsed an agreement with 
the employers which the International officers regarded 
as inimical to the eight-hour movement. Here was, 
indeed, a situation which would compel them to show 
by deed whether they were sincere or insincere in 
their agitation for eight hours, and how far they were 
prepared to go. The test could not have been a severer 
one, for it involved a union of about twelve hundred 
members working in harmony with the employers, 
located at a pivotal point, and embracing in its mem- 
bership many personal friends of the officials. It is 
such conditions as these that the union official — be 
he capable or incapable, incorruptible or mercenary, 
self-sacrificing or self-seeking — loves to conserve. As 
the Typographical Union’s officers saw it, it became 
their duty to suspend St. Louis Union. In other 
words, so far as the parent organization was con- 
cerned, one of the largest and most desirable unions 
was “wiped off the map.” And in doing this, the 
officers established a precedent, for a similar case had 
never arisen in the history of the organization. It 
would be a superfluity to discuss here the expediency, 
morality or legality of this act. My purpose is to show 
that the union officials demonstrated by this act that 
they are prepared to go to the limit of their resources 
in bringing about the eight-hour day. They rejected 
suggestions of winking at the action of St. Louis 
Union and explaining away its effect on the movement 
by plausible reasoning, and took the unheard-of step 
of outlawing a good union containing many personal 
friends. Men do not do such things airily or with 
light hearts. Surely the officers have given large bond 
as to where they stand and as to where they will be 
found standing on January 1 next, if nothing inter- 
venes. 

It is admitted that the sincerity or obstinacy — if 
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you prefer — of union officials falls far short of insur- 
ing a good fight being made for their cause, let alone 
being a presage of victory. But the sincerity and 
determination of the members have much to do with 
success. And the claim so frequently made, that the 
men who do the work do not want eight hours, has 
received a dent or two that should make interested ones 
pause. On the face of it, the assertion appears absurd. 
For a number of reasons, workmen may think it inju- 
dicious to demand more leisure, but they desire it none 
the less, as with but few exceptions they suffer deduc- 
tions of wages in order to secure it; as well might one 
say that the man who is eternally skimping here and 
denying himself necessities there does not want more 
wages. But we have in the St. Louis episode a stri- 
king illustration that the men really want the hours of 
labor reduced. After deliberation, that union recon- 
sidered its action in the face of threats of “trouble” 
on the part of the Typothetz and under circumstances 
in which the men’s chances of success are fully fifty 
per cent less than they would be if the “ trouble” were 
general. Many unionists thought such a course sui- 
cidal on the part of St. Louis Union, yet the men put 
themselves on record as being for eight hours. The 
gentleman who is reported to have proposed the motion 
to reconsider is a man of acknowledged probity and 
conservatism; is said to be well fixed financially, has 
educated his children for professional careers and 
enjoys the confidence of his employers to a remarkable 
degree, for whom he has for nearly twenty years con- 
ducted one of the large composing-rooms of the coun- 
try. That such a man should have changed front on so 
momentous a question, disposes of the suggestion that 
a passing wave of emotionalism was responsible for the 
right-about face. Another instance of loyalty to the 
movement is furnished by Philadelphia Union — that 
numerically (relatively speaking, of course) weak 
sister. The Typothetze of that city issued an ultima- 
tum to the effect that the agreement be renewed on a 
nine-hour basis, and at once. The union’s answer was 
a declaration to stand by the eight-hour program. I 
am told that this was a spontaneous expression. 

Here are two unions in weak positions — one by 
reason of circumstances as to the time of action and 
other obvious disadvantages, and the other by reason of 
the large numbers of non-unionists in its jurisdiction, 
who look defeat squarely in the face and yet say they 
are ready for the fray. If anything, the eight-hour 
spirit must be less in evidence in those cities than in 
other places, and we are safe in treating them as being 
typical. This being so, do not events prove that the 
rank and file not only want an eight-hour day, but are 
willing to fight for it? 

Then there are employers who fain would see a 
chance of easy victory in the blunders of the union. 
It is inevitable that there will be mistakes, but this 
applies with as much force to one side as to the other, 
and the probabilities are that honors will be easy. It 
is inconceivable, however, that the union officials will 
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be guilty of as great blunders as were the framers of 
the law the officers are charged with enforcing. Up 
to this time the union movement has staggered under 
a load of tactical errors that might well have made 
officers despair of success. 

On the other hand, there is general agreement in 
Typothetz circles that postponement of the reform or 
disaster — just as you wish—is all that can be 
expected. And there are also rumors of flank move- 
ments, such as inducing unions to sign agreements 
like unto the St. Louis one, and of influencing the 
delegates at the coming Typographical Union conven- 
tion to declare against a strike on January 1. All of 
which shows that at bottom there is a wholesome fear 
of the threatened strife, entirely inconsistent with the 
brave speeches and confident resolutions that are given 
to the world. 

Neither of the above-mentioned schemes is likely 
to prove successful, however. In one instance the 
unions will follow the example of St. Louis and Phila- 
delphia, because the members feel that way; and in the 
other it is doubtful if the delegates have power to 
nullify the movement (my opinion is that they have 
not), but they may make recommendations to the 
membership or authorize the officers to do so. 

If the International Typographical Union Conven- 
tion, which assembles in August, and the United 
Typothete, which meets in September, display a 
rational spirit, it is possible for the whole question to 
be considered in the light of recent developments. At 
a joint conference, the whole subject could be threshed 
out, and if the union members were to vote on the 
question again it would be with a fair knowledge of 
the employers’ side of the controversy. Even if the 
conferees could not agree on a recommendation, it 
would be an easy matter to provide means whereby 
the employers’ contentions could be presented to the 
voters. The employers who object to. dealing with 
union officials ought to favor some such plan, for it 
would bring them in close touch with the man they 
profess such a desire to deal with—the work-a-day 
member. 

The Typographical Union is traditionally pledged 
to the policy of exhausting all resources consistent 
with self-respect before resorting to a strike. No one 
acquainted with strikes and their results can question 
the justness and expediency of such a course of 
action. In my humble opinion there never was a time 
in the union’s history when it had more to gain and 
less to lose by pursuing that policy than now. 

As a member of the union, I sincerely trust the 
forthcoming convention will arrange for the appoint- 
ment of a conference committee and sincerely invite 
the United Typothetz to confer on any or all of the 
questions at issue between the organizations. And I 
trust the Typothete will in its wisdom accede to the 
request. On the theory that no harm and much good 
may result—and in the past good has invariably 
resulted — from such a conference, the effort would 
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be well worth the cost and trouble. It will be a long 
step to mutual good feeling. 

In the jargon of the street, “we are all to the 
good!” will be in the atmosphere at both conventions, 
But the unionists should remember that they have won 
as much, if not more, by diplomacy than by war, and 
that a strike invariably entails suffering and _ loss, 
Neither should the employers forget that sometimes 
what promised to be an insignificant movement be- 
comes great — for the strike fever spreads at times — 
and he who thought himself safe from serious incon- 
venience is often the worst hit of all involved. While 
the employee may lose his situation, the employer may 
lose customers. 

And let delegates to both conventions remember 
that a situation may change radically between August 
or September and January 1. Nature undergoes a 
complete metamorphosis in that time, and so may trade 
conditions. Wy B. P: 





PIECE WORK VS. TIME WORK. 

O long as wages are paid there will be controver- 
sies as to the inequities of either the piece or time 
system, and, naturally, the preponderance of “ contro- 
versialists ” will be found to be those opposed to what- 
ever system may be in vogue. Before the introduction 
of machines in the composing-room, when piece work 
was the rule, that method was severely denounced, 
some even holding it responsible for the bibulous 
tendencies and gambling proclivities of not a few com- 
positors of those days. In this year of grace almost 
every issue of the Typographical Journal contains a 
letter from one or more correspondents pointing out 
the unjustness and unfairness of time work as com- 
pared with piece work; and all from the employee's 
point of view. In South Africa piece work prevails, 
and is attacked as being a veritable -Pandora’s box, a 
correspondent of the Typographical Journal of that 
part of the world relieving himself of these views: 
“The pernicious piece-work system brings out of a 
man his worst traits, particularly selfishness, and 
creates discord and strife. It is time the system was 
abolished in all trades, and the unions would be doing 
a wise thing if they openly advocated its abolition.” 
African employers would in all probability resist such 
a movement, while their American fellows do not seem 
to be disposed to quarrel with the time system. This 
may be due to the fact, as the South African quoted 
says, that piece work fosters discord. When it flour- 
ished in the newspaper offices, there was a continuous 
chain of disputes arising out of the measurement of 
matter. In itself each of these was insignificant, but 
in the eyes of those directly involved assumed the 
magnitude of a “ great principle,” and often had to be 
settled by an appeal to force. Many thousands of dol- 
lars have been wasted in strikes and lockouts which 
had their origin in a difference of opinion as to how 
a take worth a few cents should be measured. All 
concerned have learned wholesome lessons since then, 














and piece work would not be likely to cause a revival 
of the strenuous times when almost every journeyman 
had participated in a strike or two. Nevertheless, the 
possibility of such a revival goes far toward explaining 
the general contentment with time work. W. B. P. 





THE PROFIT IN EXCELLENCE. 

JR. DE VINNE, discussing the rightful province 
M of the printer, says that to the minds of most 
persons the printer has no control whatever over his 
own workmanship in so far as his ideas concerning it 
may run counter to the expressed or even the clearly 
implied wishes of his customer, be he either author, 
printer or advertiser. Then he goes on to say: 

“ There can be no gainsaying of the fact that print- 
ing is generally understood as one of the secondary 
arts. Few readers buy a book for its good typography 
only. Most buy it to read what the writer has to say. 
The two arts of writing and printing help one another, 
but it is the writer’s thought more than the printer’s 
skill that always seems most of importance. Printing 
is a secondary art, but it is not that of a servile copyist. 
The printer aids the author by giving to his expressed 
thought the orderly arrangement that is impossible by 
any other practice. This aid is much undervalued. 
There are not many readers who fully appreciate the 
printer’s service in correcting the negligences of rapid 
writing and his many little helps to the reader. The 
printer is held responsible for faults in punctuation, 
for the misuse of capital letters, italics, quotations, and 
the slovenly arrangement of manuscript, when these 
faults really begin with the writer; but the printer is 
expected to correct all mistakes. ‘ Suffrance is the 
badge of our tribe.’ . Every author claims the 
right to express himself in his own way if that way is 
legal. There is no law to forbid. He has, however, 
not so clear a right to make the printer bear the odium 
of the selection of slovenly type, and the fantastic 
arrangement of words and the use of incongruous 
decorations. That printer is unwise who argues with 
any writer about his eccentricities. His remedy is 
easy; he can, and often does, refuse to affix his imprint 
on any work that will misrepresent him as a teacher or 
a pupil of bad taste or heresy in printing.” 

Hence it appears that while the printer does not 
altogether exercise control over the idiosyncrasies of 
his customers, he can, to a large extent, minify his own 
connection therewith by refusing, as Mr. De Vinne 
suggests, to affix his imprint to any work whose details 
or ensemble meet not his approval. 

sut possibly this is not altogether germane. The 
question in my mind was this: “Is it wise for a 
printer to become known as one whose prices are 
higher than the average cost of work in his city, or is 
it wiser that his rates should be fixed on a par with 
those of his compeers, regard being had always to the 
holding of customers and the obtaining of new ones? ” 

I suppose from two-thirds to three-quarters in 
number of those in this broad land who are nominal 
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owners of printing plants will at once take issue when 
I say that to my mind and from my standpoint it is 
far better to be known as a printer whose prices are 
above the average than to have it said that “ A’s prices 
are all right; he is a little lower than the other fel- 
lows.” Let me read from Paul Nathan’s “ How to 
Make Money in the Printing Business ” on this matter : 

“While it is perhaps the general impression that 
the customer chooses his printer, yet it is equally true 
that the successful printer chooses his own customers. 
Just as the superior workman may select his own 
employer, so the superior master printer may take his 
pick of the best-paying customers in the territory, if 
he be an adept in handling them. 

“Customers may be divided into several classes: 

“yt. Those customers who do not care what they 
pay. To this class belong officers of certain societies, 
institutions, departments of the Government, etc. The 
money for the printing they order does not come out of 
their pockets, and they know that they will never be 
called upon for a strict account of its expenditure. It 
is the duty of the printer who caters for them, to make 
things pleasant, save them all possible trouble, cultivate 
their personal friendship, give them perfect work, 
prompt delivery and all the conveniences and extras 
desired, as they willingly pay for such service. These 
are a good easy class of customers, of which almost 
every printer has one or more on his books. Few 
printers fail to cater to them, though I have known 
some who did not know enough to render themselves 
agreeable to this class. A failure to be specially polite 
and attentive to such may easily result in the loss of 
their custom, which is sure to be wanted by others. 

“2. Customers who prefer to pay a high price, if 
this insures them a better article. All such require to 
be handled with much care. They are often notional, 
not always easy to recognize at the first meeting. 
When such a customer is once found, he can usually 
be retained by giving him the best work, and occa- 
sionally calling his attention to the fact that “We charge 
you a little more than others, but we take extra pains 
with everything.” This class of customers should be 
cultivated and developed. There are many brainy men 
among them, men who handle money by the thousands, 
and whose business ventures are often so dependent 
on the effect of a good piece of printing that they can 
not afford to take chances of mediocrity, much less 
inferiority. They prefer to go to the printer who has 
the reputation. 

“3. Customers who do not object to paying the 
highest market price if they have a practical guarantee 
of the best service. To this class belong the most sub- 
stantial and desirable customers in the trade. Men 
and firms that carry their enterprises to a successful 
issue, that push and prosper, largely contribute to make 
up this class. It is foolish to cut prices too closely for 
such customers. They want only the best work, and 
if a way can be shown to better it, they will pay the 
extra cost; but they are hard-headed enough to insist 


















that they get the very best. They do not take any 
stock in the fancy prices that sometimes affect class 2; 
they want the best, and want it on a square business 
basis. They are the kind of customers of which the 
printer stands most in need, and the best efforts of 
every printer should be bent toward getting their 
work. The first two classes are limited in numbers, 
and it is more or less a matter of luck how many of 
them are secured, but in this class there is always room 
for development — always more customers who can be 
brought into it. The wise printer will always be 
devising ways and means for educating average cus- 
tomers into those of this class. They are the main- 
stays of the large houses, and furnish the bulk of the 
patronage to the most successful printeries. 

“4. Customers who must have good printing, but 
who will pay for it only when they have to. Every 
printer finds himself obliged to deal more or less with 
this class. It is difficult to make money out of them, 
yet it can be done by careful and judicious dealing. 
The printer who works for such must be absolutely 
inflexible as to his terms and prices; must insist on 
short-credits and stop work when payments are slow; 
must afford no loopholes for deductions and return 
charges; must demand a cash profit on all he does for 
them, and take no chances on the evasion of payment. 
When it becomes a doubtful matter with the printer 
whether he can hold his own and get a profit out of 
such a customer, it is best to drop him. Let him go 
every time when he degenerates into the class below. 

“5. Customers who make it a rule to protest about 
errors, shortages, delays, etc., always claiming a rebate, 
and refusing to pay the full price charged. This class 
should be let severely alone, and the printer who has 
the good of the trade at heart will pass around among 
competitors the names of firms whose trade is objec- 
tionable on that account. Cash with the order is the 
only consideration that should induce any one to touch 
the work of such people, as otherwise experience with 
them will develop only profitless vexation. They are 
sure to keep the printer poor if they get the chance, 
and even the poorest and least wise printer will sooner 
or later show them the door. 

“6. Customers who are satisfied with medium 
quality and who demand a very close price. There are 
hosts of them; probably they are the most numerous 
class of customers. A careful printer can make wages 
out of them, and no more. It is impossible to keep up 
a reputation for fine work, while retaining many 
patrons of this sort. They will not pay for those extra 
touches that distinguish fine work from the ordinary 
kind. I have known the head of an eminent house to 
instruct the men who waited on his customers to tell 
such people, ‘We are very busy; why don’t you go 
down to Blank’s? I guess that he will accommodate 
you.’ Blank thinks that the eminent printer is very 
‘kind, and hustles sixteen hours a day, working for 
this class of people and making a bare living. Is it 
worth while to go into the printing business for such a 
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result? There might be more money, and certainly 
there would not be more work, in running an all-night 
restaurant, or something of the sort. Much time may 
be wasted by the printer in estimating for this class. 
A good way to avoid it is to inquire of every stranger 
asking figures on a large job, what offices are estima- 
ting on the work, and if it appears that he is seeking 
a number of estimates from second-class offices he is 
then surely a No. 6 customer, whose trade is of very 
doubtful value. 

“7. Customers who think that they are shrewd, 
and who will never give an order unless they receive 
numerous discounts and a big fall from the first price, 
The chief difficulty with such customers lies in recog- 
nizing their character at first sight. With judgment 
they may be often handled to a profit. 

“8. Customers who can be dealt with only on a 
C. O. D. basis. This class is made up of schemers, 
indigents and unreliable people generally. All printers 
must expect to have to do with them, and sometimes 
there is a profit in their work, provided great care is 
exercised in securing deposits in advance, and getting 
the balance of the cash before the work leaves the 
office. Some of this class are deliberate swindlers, and 
such should be dropped when recognized, as it does not 
pay to do business with such people on any terms; but 
the simply unreliable may be made to yield the printer 
a tolerable portion of his yearly profits by the simple 
course of never trusting them. It is never worth while 
to run after such custom, but when it comes, and will 
pay a fair price, and can be protected, it should be 
accepted. The danger then lies only with the printer 
himself, who must be sure that he will not, in a moment 
of weakness, trust such an one without a deposit or 
allow him to take away any portion of his work while 
there remains an unpaid balance. With this class of 
customer the printer can afford to be very independent. 

“to. Customers who never mean to pay at all. 
The difficulty that the printer has with this class is in 
detecting them. They are of all sorts, appearances and 
characters. The most dangerous are those who wear 
good clothes, understand business methods, and who 
come in as total strangers, paying spot cash for a few 
small jobs and then seek to take away a large job on 
the strength of the business acquaintance thus estab- 
lished. There is only one safeguard. against such peo- 
ple, and that is in the establishment of an inviolable 
rule never to give credit until you have thoroughly 
investigated a customer. 

“The class of customers to be especially sought, 
it will be understood from the above, are those who 
have learned that it pays to have good printing. and 
that they must allow the printer a reasonable profit to 
secure prompt, reliable and generally superior service. 
The wise printer will make a list of all such in his field, 
and devote his energies to getting a chance at their 
work. When some printer has failed to give satisfac- 
tion to such a customer, then is the chance for a new- 
comer. A reputation for fine work is worth a great 
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deal in such a case, and a reputation for cheap work is 
almost prohibitive. This is why the printer who aims 
to be at the top of the industry can not afford to do 
cheap work even at a present profit. Its shortcomings 
are noticed, and his reputation suffers, ‘and his chances 
of getting other good-paying, high-quality work are 
lessened. Keep up a reputation and good customers 
will drift toward you; forget that you have a repu- 
tation, and every one else will forget it. 

“ Avoid cheap customers and cheap work, seek- 
ing only the better class of printing, and the most sub- 
stantial firms as customers, and with fair management 
in other respects you can hardly fail of success; but if 
you neglect this rule, even if you keep all other good 
rules, you will never become conspicuous for your suc- 
cess in the trade.” 

I know a printer whose boast it is that his prices 
are no lower than those of any other printer in his 
field; rather that they are higher. He is proud of the 
fact, and when told by a would-be customer that the 
price just quoted him is altogether too high, my friend 
will smile and say: “It is not too high for the class 
of work I do. I do not care to do the cheapest kind 
of work, and I have found that there is no money in 
it for me. I shall be very glad to have your work, but 
only on a basis that will be mutually satisfactory. I 
can not accept your order at a price less than that 
which I have just given you.” 


This printer tells me that his reputation for prices 
that are above rather than below the average has 
always been a valuable asset to him. There are men 
not a few in this town who will say to themselves or 
their office assistants that Jones is particularly high 
priced, but when a thoroughly good job is wanted, he 
is the only man to do it, and when the work is finished, 


it is well worth the price. Such a reputation as that 
is worth more than all the material that can be piled 
into a printing-office. But it is something that can not 
be gained in a moment, and once acquired, can hardly 
be held even temporarily, unless the printer is able to 
“make good.” If his work is actually worth more 
than the market price, he is justified in charging it. 
And there are a sufficient number of buyers of printing 
willing to pay the best price for the best work to keep 
such printers busy. But the printer must always 
“make good.” His work must be better than that of 
his neighbors, else he will not be justified in asking 
for it more than they would ask. And so fickle is the 
public that a reputation built up and carefully added 
to by years of effort might be destroyed in a few 
months by lack of attention to details or a lapse into 
that most fatal of short-sighted policies, substitution of 
inferior stock or work for that which the customer has 
a right to expect. 

I know another printer who has but recently made 
an almost complete change from the grades of flat wri- 
ting and bonds which he formerly carried for his 
standard work. In this he was but following the 
example of certain of his most ardent competitors, who 
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also changed their lines. But while each of the others 
had lowered the price and the quality of the paper, 
dropping say from 9-cent to 8-cent writing and ,from 
14-cent to 13-cent bond, my friend, who is wiser than 
his years, carries no writing less than 12 cents, no bond 
less than 16 cents, and prefers to sell a 22-cent bond. 

To certain of his intimates this course appeared to 
savor strongly of business suicide, for with the finer 
stock came higher charges for labor and greater per- 
centage of profit. Some of his customers left him 
with exceeding promptitude and joined themselves to 
the idols of cheap paper and cheap prices. My friend 
smiled, girded up his loins, and for the faithful ones 
who remained made such use of his better paper and 
the added opportunity that came from a lack of cheap 
and undesirable trade that he began to put forth a 
grade of printing far superior to that which had here- 
tofore borne his imprint. It took some time, of course; 
but to-day my friend’s shop is busier than ever. He is 
doing work for the most critical and the most captious 
buyers of printing in his territory. He is obtaining 
practically his own prices, and his bank account is 
increasing at a rate which would have once seemed 
impossible. 

But every job that he sends out is complete at from 
ten to twenty-five per cent higher than the same job 
might have been obtained in the same city. No, not 
the same job; it would not have been the same; there 
is now about it a certain touch that puts it in a class 
by itself and makes it worthy of the value which he 
places upon it. This value is questioned not by those 
who buy, because further added value in printing is 
given for the added value in prices. 

I know another printer. He also has chosen his 
clientéle. He does not care to bother with the higher 
grades of printing, and so to his shop are gravitating 
those who are looking for work at any price so long as 
it is a little price; the quality of the work is not with 
them a prime consideration. He also is busy. He also 
is making money. But it takes at least fifty per cent 
greater investment in type and machinery and equip- 
ment of various kinds to turn out work of the same 
gross value as that turned out by my friend, there 
being, of course, a price commensurate with the 
quality of the work. It is easy to prove that this 
machinery requires a greater number of workers. To 
properly care for the workers a larger office force is 
needed. Thereby the proportion of general expenses 
is increased. But it is hardly necessary to pursue this 
line of inquiry further. The printer who is looking 
for cheap work finds plenty of customers and plenty 
of work and is doing a really satisfactory business from 
his viewpoint. The work which fills his office comes 
very largely from those who are looking for cheap 
work at the cheap prices. More than a few of those 
whose names appear on his ledger order from him shop 
tickets or dodgers or work of that description, for the 
obtaining of which there is sharp competition and on 
which the margin of profit is exceedingly small. These 
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same names appear on the loose-leaf ledger of his 
neighbor, the high-priced man, for charges such as 
handsome office stationery, booklets, catalogues, adver- 
tising matter, and whatever needs proper attention and 
skill in its production. 

Each of these, as I think you will agree, is the type 
of a class. All classes of printers follow one or the 
other. It seems to me that if I were a young printer 
about to embark on the troublous sea of business, I 
would carefully consider this matter and would from 
the very beginning choose my customers with refer- 
ence to what has been said herein; and from my pres- 
ent line of vision, I can see no reason why the success 
of these higher priced printers could not be duplicated 
again and again, provided there is a sufficient quid 
pro quo; an actual giving of adequate value for the 
price asked. 

Theoretically, it is very easy to raise prices so that 
the printer can realize somewhat of net profit on his 
work. Practically, it seems so very difficult. But 
listen a moment further to the interesting analysis by 
Mr. Nathan: 

“Tf the printing business as generally conducted 
is a ten per cent business, it is apparent that a charge of 
ten per cent more will increase the profit one hundred 
per cent, and it is probably safe to say that in seven 
cases out of ten an extra ten per cent can be charged 
without serious objection on the part of the customer. 
A plant that is doing $50,000 worth of business a year 
at a profit of ten per cent makes very much less than 
if it did only $35,000 worth of business in the same 
time at a profit of twenty per cent. I am aware that 
these assumptions are highly hypothetical, because 
there are few printers who make even the ten per cent, 
yet it is not only possible but proper that twenty per 
cent profit should be secured on all small work. In 
small job offices orders range in price from $2 to $20 — 
sometimes more than the latter figure, but not very 
frequently. Very few customers would object to pay- 
ing $2.25 to $22. Stationers and middlemen succeed 
in getting even larger advances on cost, and why not 
the printer? Recently I saw a middleman who obtained 
a quotation of $21 on a lot of printing, and who, after 
endeavoring to get a lower price, finally left the order 
with the printer. Later I chanced to learn that he 
charged the customer $38, leaving a profit of $17 to 
himself. He simply secured the order and did a little 
of the talking for $17, while the printer did all the 
work and furnished the stock, assuming all the risk of 
spoiling the job in process of manufacture (and there 
is always that risk on every piece of work), and he 
probably made ten per cent — $2.” 

On the majority of these small orders a difference 
of 25 or 50 cents will represent the difference between 
a small profit— even actual loss in some instances — 
and a legitimate profit. A little nerve, a little firmness 
of tone in place of the note of apology in one’s voice 
as One gives the price to the expectant customer, and 
the profit is gained! RK. CM. 


Translated for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


JAPANESE HERALDRY.* 


VERYTHING connected with Dai Nippon, or 
Japan, has a heightened interest for us at pres- 
ent through the war in Manchuria. The branch of 
graphic art herein described has, to be sure, very little 
connection with modern Japanese military affairs, yet 
was intimately entwined with the ancient military order 
down to the end of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Japanese coats-of-arms, in spite of striking 
differences, have many points of resemblance to 
European armorial bearings. The European armorial 
device is usually displayed upon the background of a 
shield, which is totally lacking in the Japanese coat- 
of-arms, or mon. This difference is due to the fact that 
the shield had no especial prominence in Japan, while 
with us it had a very marked significance in military 
equipment. A second noticeable characteristic of 
Japanese heraldry is the subordinate part which the 
tinctures play, while European blazonry is highly 
dependent upon the tinctures and could hardly exist 
without them. The mon, however, when displayed 
upon flags, banners or other articles serving a similar 
purpose, was given certain fixed colors, to make it dis- 
tinct and recognizable from a distance. Thus, for 
example, the old daimyo or princely family of Satake 
of Oshiu-Akita displays a black flag with a white fan, 
or ogi, in the middle, on which is placed a black circle 
(Fig. 1); the daimyo family Matsudaira of Ise- 
Kuwana has, upon a blue field, a small white circle 
surrounded by five larger ones (Fig. 2); the daimyo 
family Ikeda of Bizen-Okayama shows a white butter- 
fly flying upon a yellow field, etc. 

In other cases, the mon commonly appears as a 
flat, unshaded, light figure on a dark ground, or, vice 
versa, as a silhouette on a light field. This manner of 
representation calls for a very simple, distinctly out- 
lined form, like the well-designed heraldic devices 
which have come down to us from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

While European coats-of-arms were native to the 
banner and the shield, the Japanese armorial bearings 
apparently owed their origin to the designing of 
fabrics. Just as the word “arms” was anciently used 
for both weapons and bearings —we still speak of 
“one who is entitled to bear arms ”—so the word 
“mon” means design or figure (jimon — figure on a 
fabric), surely an indication of its origin. The early 
preference of a family for some particular design 
which it caused to be figured upon the materials for 
clothing, hangings, etc., may gradually have developed 
the distinctive figure into a hereditary emblem. The 
great love for nature displayed by the Japanese people 
of high and low degree —a sympathetic sensitiveness 
possessed by only a few in the Occident — makes this 
conjecture in regard to the origin of their family 


* Professor Strohl in the Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker. Trans- 
lated by M. K. Chapin. 
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Fic. 1. Fic. 3. 
White fan on black field. White circles on blue field. White butterfly on yellow field. 


Fic. 8. 


Bamboo and Spar- Plum blossom and Melon blossom and Fan and falcon Falcon feathers in Variant of Fig. 8. 
rows. little wild geese. butterfly. feathers. ring. 


ee Se 





Fic. 10. Fic. 11. Fic. 12. Fic. 14. Fic. 15. 


Second variant of Three fans. Three notched fans. Imperial chrysan- Paulownia imperialis. 


Fic. 13. 


Europeanized mon. 
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Fic. 17. Fic. 18. Fic. 19. 


Mallow leaves (mon Cherry blossom. Double plum blossom. Melon blossom. Wheel of three gentians. 
of shoguns). 
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Fic. 21. i : Fic. 25. 


Upright water plantain Five mallow leaves. Antlers bent toward each 


within circle. 


Fic. 28. 
Two cranes. Flight of three wild geese. Ring of a bridle bit. Crossed axes within a ring. Wheel of six axes. 
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emblems not so improbable. Of course, this hypothesis 
is not maintained of all existing mons; but many of 
them may have arisen thus. 

The motifs of the Japanese heraldic designs, which 
by their simplicity recall our commercial trade-marks, 
given colors not being essential, are mainly taken 
from the vegetable world, from birds, amphibia and 
insects, from military trappings, household gear, or 
from geometrical figures. Large animals are seldom 
represented, human figures never. Ancient Chinese 


script characters (kakuji) are sometimes used as mons, 


Four axes. Uright anchor. 
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Fic. 36. 
Lightning. 
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Fie. 37. 
Triple tomoe, or wave 
symbol. 


their graphic form, not unlike geometric ornament, 
making this use not inappropriate (Fig. 40). These 
various heraldic motifs are used singly, or more fre- 
quently combined, on fields without definite boundaries, 
or bounded by circles (kokumochi, Fig. 21), rings 
(maru, Fig. 29), quadrangles (kaku, Fig. 40), hexa- 
gons (kikko), etc. Then, too, motifs of different 
characters are sometimes combined, as, for example, 
bamboo and sparrows (Fig. 4), plum blossoms and 
little wild geese (Fig. 5), melon blossom and butterfly 
(Fig. 6), fan and falcon feather (Fig. 7), etc. The 
illustrations show various kinds of these mons, and 
prove that the Japanese heraldic artist knows how to 
make different mons from the same motifs (Figs. 
29-31). Such variations of a single motif are used to 
designate different branches of one family. Thus, for 
example, the ex-daimyo Viscount Abe Masanori of 
Kadzusa-Saga bears two diagonally crossed falcon 
feathers surrounded by a ring, the upper feather 
“bent,” in heraldic parlance, to the left (Fig. 8); 
ex-daimyo Count Abe Masatake of Bingo-Matsuyama 
displays the same outlines, but with the feathers dotted 
and the upper feather turned to the right (Fig. 9) ; 
while ex-daimyo Viscount Abe Masakoto of Bushiru- 
Okabe shows the same feathers as those of Abe 
Masanori’s bearings, but feathers and circular back- 
ground dark with light outlines (Fig. 10). Ex-daimyo 
Viscount Okotchi Masatada of Kadzusa-Odaki car- 
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Fic. 38. 
Cluster of triple tomoe. 
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ries a device composed of three fans with smooth 
edges arranged inside one circle (Fig. 11), while 
ex-daimyo Viscount Okotchi Kiko of Kodzuke-Taka- 
saki uses as a mon three similar fans with notched 
edges (Fig. 12), the device being known as the Taka- 
saki-ogi. Space is lacking to illustrate fully these 
variations of the mon, though of course very interest- 
ing to the student of heraldry. 

The Japanese decorates everything, as has been 
said, with his heraldic emblem: clothing, harness, 
household utensils, lamps, fans, medals and other 


Three interlaced rings. Well curb. 


cal 


Fic. 40. 
Chinese figure 3. 


Fic. 309. 
Three circles in circle. 


products of art and industry. The simplicity of the 
forms permits of such an intensive use of the mon, 
which is by preference turned to account as the unit 
for repetition in the decoration of fabrics and paper. 
Foreigners, unfamiliar with Japanese heraldry, are 
rarely able to recognize the hereditary and emblematic 
elements in Japanese decorative design. 

To-day, when the educated Japanese feels obliged 
to adopt, along with the good and bad features of 
European culture, the ugly European costume, in place 
of the kimono and haori, the mon is gradually disap- 
pearing from decorative surfaces. This preference for 
European manners and lack of manners has here and 
there brought about the attempt to remodel the 
ancient native heraldry, to cram the figures into 
escutcheons, to provide these with supporters, etc. 
(See the overburdened coat-of-arms of a gentleman of 
the well-known race of the Aoki, Fig. 13.) Fortu- 
nately, the attempt has generally been abortive. 

Of much interest, especially now, is the coat-of- 
arms of the Emperor Mutsu Hito, the one-hundred- 
and-twenty-first Mikado of his dynasty, which has 
reigned over the “land of the rising sun” since 660 
B. C., or for 2,564 years. The imperial coat-of-arms, 
kiku-no-hana-mon, based upon a chrysanthemum blos- 
som, shows a flower of sixteen petals joined at the 
tips by little curves (Fig. 14). This kiku-mon 
usually appears in gold on a white or red ground. In 
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ancient times, this flower, in eight-petaled form, is said 
to have been worn by those emperors who renounced 
the throne and withdrew from the world. Powers of 
prolonging life were ascribed to the chrysanthemum. 

Besides the kiku-mon, the Mikado makes use of a 
second coat-of-arms, the kiri-mon, leaves and blossoms 
of the paulownia imperialis. It shows three leaves, 
upon which arise three spikes of flowers, the center 
spike bearing seven, and the two lateral spikes five 
blossoms each (Fig. 15). This mon, which is com- 
monly displayed in violet on white, or reversed, is said 
to owe its origin to the adornment of the imperial 
robes. 

Japan has no national coat-of-arms, but the 
kiku-mon may be looked upon in that light, since it 
is used by the Japanese government as European 
national coats-of-arms are used by the respective 
European governments. (Compare also Japanese 
postage-stamps.) The princes of the imperial house 
bear, since 1871, a fourteen-petaled kiku-mon seen in 
reversed view. 

The use of the imperial coats-of-arms is forbidden 
to all but members of the imperial family, and in 
1868, 1871, 1880 and 1900 ordinances appeared which 
warned strictly against the use of the imperial mon on 
vases, tickets, buildings, etc. 

The coat-of-arms of the former shoguns or imperial 
marshals of the house of Minamoto Tokugawa, which 
ruled the land from 1603 until the downfall of the last 
shogun, Hitotsubachi Yoshi Nobu or Keiki, in 1867, 
shows three mallow leaves placed with points converg- 
ing inside of a ring (Aoi go mon, Fig. 16). In the 
sixties this device was supposed by Europeans to be 
the imperial coat-of-arms, on account of the error, 
encouraged by the crafty Japanese, through which the 
shogun was confused with the Mikado by foreigners. 

These examples of Japanese heraldry offer no 
exhaustive view of the subject, but serve to give some 
insight into the character of the national style in this 
branch of graphic art. 





A POLYGLOT DICTIONARY. 


“The Technolexicon of the Society of German Engineers,” 
in a short report on the state of work June, 1905, states that in 
the compilation of this universal technical dictionary for 
translation purposes (in the English, German and French 
languages), commenced in 1901, about two thousand firms and 
individual collaborators at home and abroad are assisting at 
present. Up to now two million seven hundred thousand 
word-cards have been collected. To these will be added the 
hundred thousand cards that will result from the working out 
of the original contributions not yet taken in hand. The con- 
tributions have been called in and most of them have been 
received. The editor-in-chief, Dr. Hubert Jansen, Berlin 
(NW. 7), Dorotheenstrasse 49, will be pleased to give any 
further information wanted. 





OF INESTIMABLE VALUE. 


I find your excellent journal of inestimable value, and look 
forward to its monthly visits with pleasant anticipation.— 
A. M. Farnsworth, Camden, New York. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NEW IDEAS AND OLD METHODS. 


BY R. C. MALLETTE. 


“OMEWHERE I have read of an enterprising 
printer who was accustomed to look upon his 
business as a field for the exercise of his brain power 
in ways other than mere attempts at figuring a lower 
price than his competitor and then breaking even with 
his expense account by the substitution of inferior 
stock or some similar bit of chicanery. This particular 
individual — he was a credit to.the trade and I rather 
fear he graduated from it at an early age — was asked 
to figure on a text-book exploiting a system of short- 
hand writing. Now the special characters required to 
satisfy this particular system were many and intricate, 
and the charge for cutting punches, driving matrices 
and casting type therefrom was almost prohibitive. 
But this brainy printer thought he knew a trick worth 
two or three of that, and so at a stroke he did the type- 
founder out of a job and also put his competitor upon 
the shelf. The book was to be set in long primer — 
for that was in the early days when ten-point was still 
long primer to the mind and tongue of almost every 
printer. Well, this one had the pages set in great 
primer of correspondingly wider measure and pulled 
press proofs on handsome stock with blanks left in 
appropriate places wherein the author wrote the vari- 
ous symbols as they were required. The pages were 
then reduced by photography and electrotypes were 
made from the resulting etchings. In this way the man 
of brains was enabled to increase his bank account 
very materially and at the same time produce the work 
at a figure that was utterly bevond the reach of one 
working in the natural way with special characters. 
This incident of mental acrobatics was brought to 
mind by an occurrence that recently came under my 
own observation. Tenders — for the customer was so 
English that he had not yet shaken his British idiosyn- 
crasies — were invited on a lot of six-page folders 
printed throughout in two colors, of a size to be handily 
enclosed with ordinary correspondence. Each of the 
printers asked to submit estimates was equipped with 
half-mediums but neither had a cylinder press. The 
first planned to set the job in duplicate and save half 
the number of impressions, but found to his dismay 
that a double work-and-turn form could not be gotten 
into his chase. With some misgivings, but yet with 
reasonable hope of securing the work, he gave price for 
one composition and the full number of impressions. 
The other, who may have been a near kinsman of my 
friend of the zinc etchings, began his estimate in pre- 
cisely the same way. He also found that a double 
work-and-turn form was so much larger than his chase 
capacity that portions of the pages were likely to fall 
off the edges and hurt themselves. But he wanted that 
job. Not merely because it was a job, but because he 
thought he saw in it the avant courier of much more 
work from the same firm. So he pushed away his 
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papers and started the wheels in his brain box. After 
a bit he discovered that the break-up for colors was 
such that there would be in each form one blank page 
of the folder. He found, moreover, by investigation 
and experiment, that it would be possible to so make up 
the pages as to bring that blank page on the outside of 
the sheet; that is to say, just outside the edge of the 
chase. Very good. At least one form, one color, 
could be run as a double work-and-turn. A little fur- 
ther investigation along the same line satisfied him 
that by feeding the sheets to a different make-up of 
the pages, the same would hold true on the other color. 

The estimate was submitted on this basis; but 
before handing in the figures the printer reasoned 
within himself thusly : 

“Tt is not likely that any one else will think of this 
way of doing the job. I think I will add about twenty- 
five per cent to these figures just so I will be sure to 
cover any unexpected expenses in the make-up and the 
break-up and the presswork, and, moreover, that 
twenty-five per cent additional profit will just about 
equalize the wear and tear on the cogs of the wheels in 
my brain box.” 

And so he did. And so he got the job. All went 
well, the work was satisfactory, the price was entirely 
so. The Englishman, who is rapidly becoming Ameri- 
canized, considers that this is the only man who is 
really capable of doing his work in a way that is pleas- 
ing to him, and he asks no more for bids. The other 
printer does not see how it happened, but thinks that 
the successful bidder must have had a pull. 

So he had. But it was no pull of a merely personal 
or political nature, nor was it obtained through any of 
the methods too frequently employed by those who 
would secure work at any cost, without regard to the 
merits or the ethics of the case. The successful man’s 
pull — for he is successful — lay simply in his knowl- 
edge of his business and in his ability to seize upon and 
to make best use of all possible points of vantage in 
his equipment and in the work which came before him. 
Had there been other circumstances in this case, 
whereby it might not have been possible to have made 
use of these particular devices, this same man would 
have exercised his adaptability in some other form and 
would have secured the work at a price that would 
have yielded him satisfactory returns, both gross and 
net, or else he would have assured himself that there 
was nothing in it for him and would have cheerfully 
declined to furnish an estimate. 

I suppose if there is a moral in this, it may be 
summed up thusly: 

Mere excellence in quality of work and mere ability 
to do artistic printing are not sufficient, in and of 
themselves, to place their possessor in a proper niche 
of the temple of fame unless there be added to them 
the ability and the willingness to lay hold of practical 
details and unusual or unexpected means, and employ 
the one with the other for the benefit of the customer 
and the increase of the emoluments of the printer. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
WHO WILL FILL THE BILL? 


BY A. E. WARNE, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


T is impossible for a person to always retain a 

roseate view of life. There are times when dis- 

couragements are so numerous that even the most 
optimistic lose heart. 

For the benefit of those ambitious young printers 
who have done their best, who have endeavored, by 
persevering study and constant application, to climb 
up, and have reached that critical moment when the 
past seems wasted and the future hopeless, the follow- 
ing incident is related. Names of persons and places 
are altered. 

A prosperous print-shop in Adlington, Victoria, 
had recently lost its superintendent. The proprietors 
were met to appoint a successor. They wished to 
choose a man from the working force, rightly consid- 
ering that such a course would be the most productive 
as well as the fairest. The question was, whom? 

After considerable fruitless discussion, the elder 
man of the three proposed that Johnston, the junior 
partner, read out the names of each of the men in suc- 
cession. The qualifications of the individual could be 
fully discussed, and a final selection made from the 
most favorable. 

“Arthur R.” “ Little too inclined to shirk work. 
Makes a great showing when any of us are around, 
but that’s all there is to it. Not worth further con- 
sideration.” 

“Robert M.” “This man seems good to me,” the 
second partner said. “He is smart, intelligent, and 
very desirous of pleasing. But for that infatuation for 
cigarettes he would be a good choice, with his general 
knowledge of stonework, stock and estimating.” 

“Fred H.” “Too fond of sport and horse racing ; 
a bad influence, even as a workman.” 

“Edward F.” “ Never had an original idea yet. 
Good old plodder. Had better remain where he is.” 

“ Arthur K.” “The very man,” cried the senior. 
“When Boyce was here he several times referred to 
K’s ability and application. I don’t think we can do 
better than he.” 

“Max L.” “No,” said Johnston, “he won't fill 
the bill. Too dreamy, slow, and without sufficient 
grasp of a situation to occupy the position.” 

Thus was each name called, each man’s chances 
weighed. Others followed, some favorable, others the 
reverse. The best man was chosen. It is needless to 
say who. But the moral is obvious. Every man in a 
print-shop, as in any other modern industrial concern, 
is constantly watched, even when unaware of it. 

The lesson is twofold, but its main purpose is to 
encourage the real worker, the striver, who in moments 
of discouragement is apt to consider all his efforts 
wasted. Let him take heart. His ability and assiduity 
will meet with reward; his care and attention will in 
time bear fruit. 
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SNAP-SHOTS OF WESTERN SCENES. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








HEALTH AND RECREATION. 


To the Editor: CHAMPAIGN, ILL., June 24, 1905. 

Two printers, sitting around the composing-room of a 
newspaper office yesterday in Danville, pale from lack of right 
feeding and fresh day-air exercise, caused me to think of one 
or two articles in your paper of late giving advice to printers 
generally for the care of health. 

In every section of this country it is the common practice 
for printers who work nights to come to the office during the 
afternoon, whether wanted or not. Forgetting the fresh air 
and sunshine and the advantages to be gained by walks, bouts, 
gardening, etc., they sit around the office with cigars, pipes or 
cigarettes to burn, and little of use to talk about. 

Healthy printers can be made by simple attention to a few 
old-fashioned rules. Simple foods, not overly cooked, plenty 
of good water and exercise in the open air. 

It might be well for Tue INLAND PRINTER -to suggest chapel 
walking clubs or baseball, basket-ball or football clubs. For 
the smaller cities, gardening, walking and swimming can be 
indulged in. 

I want to commend your judgment in calling attention to 
the need of printers and publishers taking care of their health. 
After fifteen years of experience as a traveler to printers and 
publishers, I am led to say that there is no class of society 
needing to practice simple health rules more than this class 
or profession to which we belong. 

It was given out years ago by labor agitators that shorter 
hours and more time for recreation would make healthier men 
and better workmen. Has it done this? I should say not 
with a loud voice. 

Some day printers and newspaper men will realize the fact 
of the world being able to get along better with them healthy 
than as at present. 

Keep at it and give us more attention along this line. 

TRAVELER. 





THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY VS. PRINTERS’ PRICES. 


To the Editor: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 18, 1905. 

It can not fail to be a source of gratification to all to see 
the growing spirit of amity and friendship prevailing among 
the members of the printing fraternity, and the increasing con- 
fidence felt in each cther. Confidence in one’s fellows, even if 
sometimes misplaced, is the sign of the broad and intelligent 
mind, while suspicion is with equal certainty the mark of the 
narrow and ignorant mind. 

The growing willingness of printers to codperate with each 
other, the growing feeling that perhaps there are, after all, a 
few honest men in the trade besides ourselves, and the growing 
readiness to look into new questions, are encouraging indi- 
cations of a widening intelligence. If this feeling of confidence 
and friendliness might be still further extended so as to 
include not only our competitors, but also our side partners, 
the men who do the work, it would be another evidence that 
broad and liberal influences were at work. 

Coéperation with our employees is no less necessary than 
coéperation with our competitors. There have, in truth, been 
moments when I have felt as if I should be willing to try to 
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get along without competitors, but there has never been an 
instant when I would have tried to get along without the 
“man behind the stick,” and the “man behind the press.” 

In the near future the eight-hour day will come to a focus. 
Personally I favor the eight-hour day. It is in line with the 
tendencies of the times. It may be that we are not quite ready 
for it yet, but I would at least favor a day of eight and one- 
half hours. My present purpose, however, is not so much to 
discuss the eight-hour day as it is to compare the importance 
of the eight-hour day question with that of the question of 
the cost of producing printing. 

Some printers are considerably concerned over the possi- 
bility of an eight-hour day. My belief is that if most of these 
same printers would spend the same time, thought and energy 
in determining the actual value of printing that they propose 
to spend in fighting the shorter day, it would be money in 
their pockets. 

An eight-hour day with nine hours’ pay would be an 
advance of eleven per cent in wages. As wages are about 
thirty per cent of the entire expense of a printing-office, this 
would mean an advance of three and one-half per cent in the 
cost of the finished work. We will allow three and one-half 
per cent more to cover the cost of allowing the plant to lie 
idle that extra hour. The finished product, then, would be 
worth seven per cent more than at present. In other words, a 
job that is now worth $100 would then be worth $107. 

Now, we all know that on a job worth $100, the figures 
made by different printers will range all the way from $100 
down to $60, a difference of forty per cent. 

It seems clear, then, that the problem of inducing printers 
to adopt a correct system of figuring’ the value of printing is 
at least five times as important as the shorter-day question, 
since there is but seven per cent involved in the latter, and at 
least forty per cent in the former. E. H. Mann. 





‘**PROFIT IN PRIVATE PRINTING PLANTS.”’ 


To the Editor: Canton, ILL., July 1, 1905. 

I have read with interest the unsigned editorial in the July 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER headed “ Profit in Private Print- 
ing Plants,” and without any undue desire of “rushing into 
print,” wish to take issue with the author of the editorial 
referred to, and make a few comments in favor of the other 
side of the proposition. 

There are very many large manufacturing plants located 
in small cities, places far removed from the large printing cen- 
ters and paper supply houses, cities or towns where the only 
facilities for jobwork are the job departments of the local 
papers, and they have no facilities for special ruling, binding, 
etc., and necessarily carry but a very limited paper stock. 
These are the conditions where this article is written. 

I am a practical printer, in charge of the small printing 
department connected with one of the largest manufacturing 
plants of its kind in the country, and the conditions as to local 
printing plants and binderies are as stated above. I may also 
add that my duties cover a number of other features not con- 
nected directly with the printing business, therefore my salary 
is not chargeable entirely to printing expense. 

The printing department is a small one, consisting of two 
Gordon jobbers, with a select but adequate supply of the 
latest type-faces, and with a supply of quads, leads, leaders, 
rule, etc., sufficient for even unusual demands on the plant. 
We also have a round-hole puncher, stabber, twenty-four- 
inch perforator, and many other necessary adjuncts to turn 
out all ordinary work without going outside the factory. The 
presses are run by a motor, power being furnished, of course, 
from the factory power plant. 

While the concern buys an immense quantity of adver- 
tising and printed matter outside on a competitive basis, the 
work done in the home printing plant consists of a large 
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variety of forms, a large number of which never get outside 
the factory. A recent inventory shows that there are over 
four hundred different forms of this class of printing. Jobs 
which are duplicated from time to time are electrotyped, and 
in many cases we run from two to eight electrotypes, depend- 
ing on the size of the form. 

As to whether we turn out work as economically as we 
could purchase it outside, I submit the following: We carry a 
larger line of paper stock (print excepted) than any printing- 
office in town, and this stock is purchased from the paper 
companies at the same prices which all printers pay. There- 
fore, we save the middleman’s profit on stock. There is no 
waste, as every scrap can be used for some purpose, even if 
reduced down to scratch pads for the office force. 

The help is about the same as will be found in any small 
printing shop running two jobbers, consisting of the writer 
(who does not put in one-third of his time on the actual work 
of the department) and two bright young men, both of them 
competent to set type and run presses, and whose pay averages 
about the same as they would receive for doing similar work 
for an exclusive printing plant. And do not forget that there 
are no dull times, for when the presses are idle there is other 
work to do, which some one would be obliged to do even if we 
had no printing department. 

As for the private printing plant taking a week or two to 
turn out a rush job where the outside plant would be obliged 
to deliver the goods the next day, that is all moonshine. How 
long does the writer of your editorial suppose the foreman of 
the private printing plant would hold his position if such con- 
ditions prevailed? One day, recently, we were given copy for 
a mailing card with instructions to get it out “as soon as 
possible.” Copy was received at 2 p.M., in one hour the proof 
had been read and O. K’d, at 5 p.m. we had the job (two thou- 
sand impressions) off the press, and at 5:45 the cards had all 
been addressed on the mailing machine and were in the hands 
of the mailing clerks, going out that night. I may also add 
that the operation of the mailing machine is part of our work. 
Where would this job have been if we had gone up town with 
it, and placed the order without even asking a price on it? 
The chances are that the printer would not have the necessary 
cardboard of any description on hand to run the job, and we 
are a long way from a paper supply house. The above is 
merely an illustration of one of a dozen rush jobs which we 
execute every week. 

The comment that the work of the private printing plant is 
often slipshod or second class, and that the same work would 
not be accepted if done by an outside printer, is a matter 
which depends as much on the outside printer as upon our own 
plant, for it takes printers to run a printing plant, whether 
private or otherwise. I will wager a cigar with your writer 
that I can go over our stock shelves, job after job, just as they 
run, and they will equal in quality a like number of samples 
of similar work which any local printing house, or any other 
printing house for that matter, can show. 

Mind you, we are not “art” printers, and this challenge 
does not include high-class pamphlets, etc., which we buy out- 
side when in need of them, but the every-day business forms 
used by any large factory. 

As to the “office” work in connection with the printing 
plant, your editorial writer makes a good argument in favor 
of my theory: This work would have to be done anyway, and 
the quantity of bookkeeping is reduced instead of increased, 
for the high-salaried purchasing agent now buys stock whole- 
sale, and is relieved of the constant routine of looking after 
numberless small jobs, copy for which is merely passed on 
by the proper departments and then sent to the printing 
department for execution. 

It is true we do not keep time-tickets of our work, and 
the bookkeeping end of the business is reduced to a minimum. 
We know the printing plant pays, and let it go at that. 
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Possibly your writer had in mind the large private printing 
plants employing cylinder presses, and which aim to print 
their own catalogues and other large jobs, and if such is the 
case, I have nothing to say, because I am not in position to 
defend them, but I do believe that if many manufacturing 
plants realized the saving which can be made by having a small 


private printing plant, there would be more of them. 
R. E. Kenny. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LONDON NOTES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


N the June number of THe INLAND PRINTER a writer drew 
| attention to the advertisement of an English provincial 
firm that was advertising its willingness to set matter on 

the Linotype machine at the ridiculously low rate of 12 cents 
per thousand ens —certainly price-cutting with a vengeance — 
and on this side-such tactics are looked on by the trade as a 
body as adverse to the general interests, and simply giving the 
public the benefit of expensive machinery that was originally 
intended to help, not mar, the legitimate profit of the printer. 
Linotyping can not be done at this rate and a profit be made 
on the work. An operator maintains, say, a steady average of 
six thousand ens per hour, which is a fair rate here, and if he 
is only paid for such product 24 cents per hour, which is most 
unlikely, the actual wage cost per one thousand ens would be 
4 cents, and if this amount be trebled, it does not represent a 
sufficient margin for the share of house expenses and the use 
of a machine costing from $2,400 to $3,250, the consumption 
of power, gas, metal, etc. The charge of 12 cents per one 
thousand for Linotyping means doing the work at less than 





MONUMENT TO ‘“‘ HIGHLAND MARY,” SWEETHEART OF POET BURNS, IN SCOT- 
TISH CHURCHYARD. 


cost. But even if it could be done at the price, why should it? 
The printer who buys would have to pay a hand compositor at 
least 14 cents to set it and the man’s share of the house 
expenses would represent another 14 cents, so that the printer 
who has not a Linotype machine is getting composition for 12 
cents that would cost him 28 cents. It is in ways such as 
this that printers do themselves injustice. They have no 
sooner installed an expensive machine than they must needs 

















fling all the benefit of it to themselves away, and it is no 
wonder that so many of them finally reach the bankruptcy 
court. 

An interesting branch of the printing trade, and one that 
is rapidly developing in England, is that of transfer printing. 
Originating in the demand for transfers to place the advertise- 
ment or transfer of the manufacturer on bicycles and such 
like articles, it has now developed into an extensive industry, 
and new uses for transfers are being continually found. In 
this particular branch of printing the firm of J. H. Butcher 
& Co., of Birmingham, is well known for the high quality of 
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culty will occur. So that it is of the highest importance that 
the air in the transfer-printing shop be maintained in the same 
state of humidity from first to last. To insure this is the first 
care. Then it is necessary to exclude dust, because even a 
few minute particles of foreign matter adhering to the surface 
of the papers during the printing process would probably spoil 
the work when completed. Light is needed for drawing, as 
well as for proper blending of the colors and accurate register- 
ing during printing. To insure these conditions the firm in 
question has selected rooms at the top of the building. There 
it has installed the apparatus and machinery necessary for 
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its work, and the increase of orders has necessitated its moving 
into extensive new premises, which have been specially 
designed to give plenty of light, and freedom from excessive 
humidity, dust and vibration, all matters essential to the suc- 
cessful production of good transfer work. The printing of 
transfers is a somewhat difficult process in a climate such as 
that of England, where the atmospheric conditions may vary 
almost from hour io hour. The colors which make up the 
design are printed upon a specially prepared paper, having a 
gummed surface, and are successively laid on, of course, as 
each previous color dries. Between the printing of the first 
and the last colors two or three days may elapse, and in the 
meantime all sorts of changes may have taken place in the 
atmosphere. If there has been an excess of moisture, the 
gum, in consequence of its hygroscopic nature, has possibly 
absorbed some of it and expanded, and the colors laid on 
after that change has taken place will not register, and if, 
on the other hand, the atmosphere has been of a drying nature, 
the gummed surface will have contracted and the same diffi- 





the production of transfers, from the tiniest of bicycle labels 
up to large and elaborate panels for mural decoration and 
other purposes. The firm is making a feature just now of 
marqueterie panels for the wood and enameled slate chimney- 
piece trade. The designs are inexpensive for the purpose indi- 
cated and their. use seems capable of considerable extension. 
It is also turning out some capital transparencies for window 
decoration and for tramway advertising purposes. The trans- 
fer trade is one that might be turned to the production of many 
articles of decoration, and there is a field in it for the printer 
with ideas and push. 

In a previous letter, some months ago, I told of the block- 
ade of the entrance to the Linotype Works, at Broadheath, 
near Manchester, by the ground landlord, who closed the 
way with large stones, and caused the company to bring in 
and out all their material and machines by a roundabout road 
that was about three-quarters of a mile long, when the blocked 
road was but a few yards off the highway. Now the blockade 
has come to an end and the ground landlord has removed the 
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tons of heavy boulders. As the proceedings by the company 
for an injunction against the blockader have yet to come up 
in court, he has removed the obstruction, as the lawyers say, 
without prejudice. 

A great scheme has been on foot in London having for its 
object the laying under the streets of the metropolis of pneu- 
matic tubes for the rapid transmission of parcels. The scheme 
appeals especially to newspaper owners and news agents, as 
it would have enabled the quick distribution of papers all over 
London, and done away with the light carts and bicycle riders 
that are now employed for the conveyance of the various 
papers to the outlying districts. This is a traffic that at present 
is very dangerous to the public, and many accidents occur 
through the fast driving of the vehicles. The pneumatic tubes 
in question were to be about twelve inches in diameter, and 
carriers about three feet six inches long were to be used in 
which the papers or parcels could be tightly packed. The 
motive power was to be provided by the exhaustion of the 
air in the tube in front of the carrier, when the atmospheric 
pressure behind gave the requisite impetus. A bill for the 
purpose of authorizing a company to carry out the work is 
under discussion, but it is questionable if Parliament will give 
the necessary consent. 

What are the average earnings of a London compositor? 
In reply to this question a member of the London Society of 
Compositors gives iis experiences during the months of Janu- 
ary, February, March, April and May, during which period 
his lowest earnings were $3.36 and his highest $12.50 for a 
sittgle week’s work. Of course this man worked on piece, and 
was what might be termed a casual, or, as we term them 
here, “pica thumpers.” Still, to-day there are hundreds of 
compositors in London who do not even earn as much, and 
many unattached printers are glad if they can manage an 
average of $3 a week by casual work. Many of them, too, are 
capital workmen, sober, industrious and frugal, but the trade 
is now in such a condition that men out of work can scarcely 
manage to obtain situations. The introduction of machine 
composition has thrown a considerable number of the older 
men out of work and caused, in recent years, a large increase 
in the compositors’ societies lists of superannuated members. 
In the half-yearly report of the Typographical Association it 
is stated that “the superannuation fund again shows a loss on 
the half-year’s working. The continuous and gradually 
increasing calls upon the reserve warrant the opinion that 
the position of the fund will, ere long, require to be reviewed.” 
The societies have accepted this condition of affairs and 
allow their members in old age to accept a diminished rate of 
wages. The rule on the subject runs as follows: “By 
mutual arrangement between the employer and journeyman, 
and with the approval of the chapel, compositors fifty-five 
years of age and upward may accept employment at the mini- 
mum rate of $7 per week, provided they are regularly engaged 
in clearing away and are not called upon under any circum- 
stances to assist at case or to take up any description of com- 
position, etc.” 

A new printing machine has just been introduced by 
Messrs. Waite & Saville, of Otley, under the name of the 
“Waite Reel Platen Machine.” It is a flat-bed web job-press 
that prints in either one or two colors, as desired, and has a 
speed of six thousand to seven thousand per hour in one color. 
If working in two colors that speed is halved, but if half-size 
sheets, for which a slitter cuts the web, then the output is 
about twelve thousand to fourteen thousand in one color, or 
half that rate in two colors, per hour. There are several 
peculiarities in its construction, the two type-beds and two 
inking mechanisms work on the same pivot, and the machine 
is capable of inking one form while the impression of the other 
is being made. For one-color work both type-beds carry 
duplicate forms, but for two-color work they carry the forms 
for the separate colors. Sheets as large as 18 by 24 inches 
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may be worked on the press, which is excellently constructed 
and works smoothly. 

The square mile that contains the city of London has in it 
a number of fine old churches, most of them rebuilt after 
the great fire of 1666, and although in the matter of Sunday 
attendance they are of little use, yet each has a rector or vicar, 
with curates, who often preach to congregations of three or 
four persons. Yet the Londoner is proud of his churches for 
their interesting associations, and many of them have useful 
institutions connected with them. Whether the printer will 
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consider the action of the rector of St. Ethelburga’s, Bishops- 
gate, as calculated to forward the interests of printing or not, 
yet that gentleman kas turned the vestry of his church into a 
printing-office in which a considerable quantity of work is 
done, and has installed an outfit that comprises a platen and 
hand press, frames and cases, and an outfit of type. Female 
and boy labor has been utilized, and in a photograph of the 
office the parson is seen in the midst of his staff, and evidently 
proud of his achievement in poaching on the printers’ pre- 
serves. Trade is dull enough just now in the city without 
such ecclesiastical competition. 

Map printers may be interested to know that at the naval 
exhibition, now open at Earls Court, there is exhibited a 
colossal Mercator’s projection of the world, on which the 
actual movements of the British fleets and squadrons are 
shown from day to day. The map is in relief, and has been 
prepared expressly for the Daily Graphic by Messrs. George 
Phillip & Son. It is the largest that has yet been made, and 
took over three months to execute. Its dimensions are 13 by 
23 feet. 

In the town of Reading, forty miles from London, there 
are a great many extensive printing-offices, the proprietors of 
which are much flustered at the action of the Reading Corpora- 
tion, which, instead of accepting the contracts of the local men 
for the year’s printing, has given the greater portion to a 
London firm, and the reason for this is that there is a strong 
branch of the Master Printers’ Association in Reading which 
has put an end to cut-throat competition. No master printer 
in that town will quote for work below actual cost, and so the 

















council has passed the local printers by. -In quoting for this 
class of work it has been the practice in many places in the 
past to give cut prices for certain items in the hope of secur- 
ing other work that might or might not make up for such a 
policy. The council has termed the masters’ association a 
“ring,” and has charged it with endeavoring to secure out- 
rageous prices, but to call concerted action of the kind indi- 
cated a “ring” is to display an entire ignorance of the policy 
adopted by the -printers. 

A new method of executing colorwork on ordinary one-color 
machines is what is termed the “ Tandem System” in connec- 
tion with cylinder presses. The way this is done is to erect 
three presses in a line with each other and couple them up 
to form practically one press. The sheets being fed in on 
the first machine are automatically carried on to the second, 
and from that to the third, are printed in perfect register, and 
then delivered on the feedboard of the last machine. Several 
installations have been made in London and throughout the 
country and a considerable amount of three-color work is 
being done in this style. For this class of printing the method 
has the advantage that as the sheet passes through, it receives 
the three colors at once, the finished result can be examined, 
and the colors modified to suit the particular character of the 
illustrations in hand. To couple up three machines in this way 
is cheaper than to purchase a press that is specially built for 
three-color work, while the apparatus that effects the coupling 
can be removed at any time and the presses turned on to 
ordinary jobs. Besides this there is an arrangement for turn- 
ing the sheet between the first and second presses, so that a 
sheet may be perfected in black and have illustrations printed 
in color on the third press. The apparatus for coupling all 
three presses on the tandem system costs about $2,500, so that 
the cost of such an installation is the price of three separate 
presses plus $2,500. Very often when a printer invests in a 
special color press for doing certain classes of work which he 
may have in hand, it happens that after a time the work ceases 
and the press than stands idle until a similar job comes in. 
With the “tandem” system there is no waiting. In half an 
hour the presses may be uncoupled and each be running on a 
separate job as if each were an ordinary printing-press. A 
still further advantage is offered by the manufacturers in a 
simple apparatus that converts the press into a lithograph 
machine; thus a man with three “tandem” presses coupled up 
can either do colorwork in lithograph or letterpress, or use the 
three presses singly as letterpress or lithograph machines. 





SPECIMEN BOOKS FOR PRINTERS. 


No printer should be without the series of five specimen 
books of commercial printing recently published by The 
Inland Printer Company. They include the following: 
“Menus and Programs,” printed in colors on a variety of 
finely finished deckle-edge book and cover papers; price 50 
cents. “Envelope Corner Cards,” a choice collection of 
modern specimens, classified under department heads; con- 
tains an instructive chapter on corner-card typography; the 
cover is in colors and die-cut; price 25 cents. “ Business 
Cards and Tickets” contains a variety of tickets, business 
cards, professional and personal cards; all of the examples 
are printed on embossed panels, price 25 cents. “Examples 
of Letter-heads,” in one, two and three colors, some with tint- 
block effects; this is an especially interesting collection of 
plain and artistic typework; it is bound in loose-leaf form, 
with a catchy cover-design, price 50 cents. “Specimens of 
Bill-heads,” in one, two and three colors, on various grades 
of paper; contains suggestions that are applicable to every- 
day requirements; loose-leaf, with cover in three colors, 
bronzed and embossed; price 25 cents. 

The appreciation shown by printers who have purchased 
these books evidences the filling of a long-felt want. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
BERLIN NOTES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE German Typothete has just met in convention at 
Cassel. Although great expectations had been enter- 
tained, no resolutions of special importance have been passed, 
debating on the wages question being indulged in behind closed 
doors in order not to interfere with the regular negotiations 
with the typographical union, which will have to commence 
in due course. It may be said, however, that both contracting 
parties are willing and prepared to continue the practice of 
amicable settlement of all scale questions. Your readers will 
remember that the printers’ wages “tariff” of Germany has 
been closed for five years, up to December 31, 1906, and is 
continued for another year unless a half-year’s notice is given 
by either party. The Typothetz, as stated, will continue the 
prevailing -tariff, and so will the union, according to a resolu- 
tion passed this very day at its biennial convention at 
Dresden; but that does not prevent the adoption of modifica- 
tions, of which quite a bundle has been proposed. Most of 
them tend, as a matter of course, in the direction of shorter 
hours and raise of pay; the former demand will probably be 
defeated, the latter granted, if the raise is limited reasonably. 
But the pressmen insist upon another regulation of the 
apprentices’ scale, claiming with just reason that the number 
of unemployed printers is out of all proportion to that of 
unemployed compositors, and thus want the proportion of 
printer-apprentices modified in such a way that not more than 
about one-half of the apprentices now permitted shall consti- 
tute the limit. They also try very hard to push the one- 
machine clause, that is, the stipulation that no pressman be 
allowed to watch more than one press. But this demand is 
hopeless; a compromise may be reached whereby no pressman 
be required to watch more than two presses, for many employ- 
ers contend that when printing large runs on several presses 
no pressman could possibly claim that watching two presses 
meant excessive strain, especially if this kind of supervision 
is paid for extra. The demand that Gordons be considered 
printing machines is not seriously considered, nor that Gor- 
dons should be attended to by none but pressmen. 

The proofreaders also rush to the front, complaining that 
up to this time their profession has been entirely ignored in 
the scale. In fact, most of our proofreaders are paid no better 
than ordinary case hands, and it seems just that they should 
be ranked at least with machine operators who, in Germany 
and other continental countries, are paid twenty-five per cent 
above the ordinary scale. 

The Austrian printers arrived at a deadlock in their delib- 
erations on a new scale, the prevailing one ending on Decem- 
ber 31. The reason was that the employers demanded that at 
the keyboards of typesetting machines of the Monotype style 
non-printers should be admissible as operators. This the jour- 
neymen delegates flatly refused, apprehending — perhaps not 
without reason—that this one concession might be followed 
by others in the same direction, that is, that at composing 
machines generally non-printers would be employed. For 
the fact is that up to this hour not a single Monotype has 
been installed in the whole of Austria. Although both parties 
are avowedly preparing for the fight, it is more than probable 
that a formula will be found for an agreement to mutual satis- 
faction. The operators’ demand that no composing machine 
shall be run longer than eight hours per day —that is, that 
no double shifts are permissible, as they are in Germany and 
elsewhere — obviously tends to prohibit mechanical compo- 
sition altogether, and that end can not be reached even if the 
Austrian union were stronger than it is and if it had larger 


‘funds at command. At present there is not more than $45,000 


in its treasury, or $4.50 per member. 
Infinitely smaller than the Austrian is the Belgian Typo- 
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graphical Union, which, according to the latest report, con- 
tains but 1,988 members, while 1,227 printers in that country 
are not organized. Out of the 1,988 members no less than 
614 had to apply for relief as unemployed during the second 
semester of 1904, and received about 17,000 francs from their 
relief fund. 

German typefounders are having hard times, for business 
is undoubtedly declining. Not only has the steadily increasing 
number of line-casting machines curtailed the market in body 
fonts, but now the exporting trade has also diminished, 
although as yet not much. According to the official statistics 
published every month, the type exported from Germany dur- 





FISHERWOMEN OF THE ZUYDER-ZEE. 


ing the first quarter of this year aggregated 223.9 tons, against 
233.4 tons during the first quarter of 1904. Most notable was 
the decrease in the Russian trade, the export to that war- 
stricken country having decreased from 12.1 tons to 3.2 tons; 
however, there was also a marked decline with Austria- 
Hungary (from 49.8 tons to 35.8 tons), Holland from 22.1 tons 
to 14.9 tons, Brazil from 15.1 to 10.4 tons. On the other hand, 
there was an advance from 23.5 tons to 35.5 tons in the Swe- 
dish trade, and from 9.1 to 16.9 tons in the Finnish trade. 
Fortunately, foreign typefounders as yet have not seriously 
attempted to import type into Germany. American and British 
typefounders indeed would be ill advised if they attempted 
such course except they are prepared to undergo very heavy 
expenses. In the first place, Germans have an entirely differ- 
ent type standard, both regarding body sizes and height to 
paper; then, the German language being so decidedly different 
from the English, the proportion of characters constituting a 
font of regular or job type deviates considerably from that 
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customary with British and American foundries; and, finally, 
the diacritical accents “a,” “6,” “ti,” both capitals and lower- 
case, are indispensable in any font and very rarely provided 
by British founders, except where special accents are ordered, 
and that in book faces only. 

What is bothering our typefounders at present is the 
standard-line question. Your readers will remember that 
about a year ago a Hamburg typefounder attempted to take 
the Germans by surprise in announcing that he had adopted 
the standard line originally established by the Inland Type 
Foundry at St. Louis, and that after that date he would supply 
all orders on that new line, except where expressly stipulated 
otherwise. He at the same time fully demonstrated the advan- 
tages of his system, and then expected every printer to rush 
forward with orders. However, the result was quite the . 
reverse. Universally it was contended that the settling of 
the standard-line question was not the province of a single 
firm, however renowned, and that the printers had the right of 
being consulted about it. The other foundries—there are 
about forty in all in Germany — felt aggrieved by the Ham- 
burg firm’s rash advertisements, claiming that it was not in 
accordance with the rules of the German Typefounders’ Soci- 
ety, including all firms of prominence, and they investigated 
the system offered by the Hamburg firm and tried to show 
that it was, though all right for American standard, not 
applicable to the German, except by forcibly altering the shape 
of a number of German characters in certain bodies. The 
printers then got a hearing and said that if the typefounders 
wanted to alter the line they might do so at their own risk and 
expense; if they expected the printers to agree with such a 
scheme they must needs settle with them in advance. Well, after 
eighteen months’ negotiating and argumenting a joint com- 
mittee, composed of master printers and typefounders, equally, 
has been elected with authority to finally decide what hereafter 
shall be considered the standard line of all German founders 
and printers. And the Hamburg firm which attempted to 
utilize this theoretical question as a sort of monopoly will need 
some time before it has made up for the loss sustained by the 
experiment mentioned. 

The German metropolis, Berlin, according to our railway 
statistics, receives annually 171,000 tons of paper, while it 
ships only 45,500 tons to outside parties. Consequently, 125,- 
500 tons are used by the Berlin printers, in the first place by 
the numerous newspapers. 

The new typecasting and composing machine of the single- 
letter class, the “Electrotypograph,’ after several years’ 
experimenting, at last appears on the German market. Your 
correspondent had the privilege of inspecting it thoroughly a 
couple of days ago at the Permanent Exhibition in the Buch- 
werbehaus, Leipzig — by the way, a most suitable opportunity 
for exhibiting new machinery for printers, stationers and book- 
binders — and is thus able to testify to the merits of the new 
machine. The Electrotypograph, in its latest model (two-letter), 
carries altogether only ninety keys. These are arranged in 
exactly the same manner as in any standard typewriter of the 
New Century or Smith-Premier style, i. e., having separate 
keys for each character, both lower-case and capitals and 
figures. The writer of this, being accustomed to the New 
Century typewriter, consequently had not the least difficulty in 
running the Electrotypograph keyboard at his usual speed in 
typewriting — say five thousand ems an hour —and, just like 
in his typewriter work, he saw the words he wrote in regular 
typewriter print immediately in front of the keyboard on a 
leaf of paper fastened in the usual way upon a rubber cylinder. 
The machine, however, does more, for each key struck also 
actuates a number of electric magnets, from two to seven, 
which in their turn punch the corresponding number of square 
holes into a paper ribbon of 1.2 inches in width, advancing at 
the left-hand side of the keyboard toward a spool. The guid- 
ing perforations are not made in advance on a paper ribbon, 














but by the typewriter. When preparing copy for the two-letter 
machine, there is no separate keyboard at all, the operator just 
pulling a small lever connected with the keyboard while the 
second face is required. The Electrotypograph justifying 
mechanism is a dial, the circumference of which corresponds 
to the longest line possible (forty-two picas), on which a 
rotating hand points to the number of units being set in the 
operating line. At the end of the line a bell warns, as usual, 
the operator, who may either end the line or add a syllable, as 
the case may be. He need not pay any attention to the regis- 
tering dial, for no matter whether the line is full or needs a 
couple of ems for filling, the machine does the spacing without 
any assistance on the operator’s part; in other words, the 
operator touches the stop key when he wishes to close a line, 
and starts immediately the next one. As a matter of course, 
even the machine can not tell in advance whether the begin- 
ning line will have to be spaced with a thick, a thin or a 
middle space; but by a very clever and simple device this 
end has been brought about in the Electrotypograph, so that 
it will actually commence composition with the beginning of a 
chapter, and not with the last em quad of the closing line. This 
effect is reached by the perforating device, which is arranged 
so as not to advance the paper tape before the stop key has 
been struck; consequently, the paper tape, while being perfo- 
rated in the way described, forms a kind of loop as long as 
the line is not finished, thus presenting the first portion of the 
perforated line to a second perforator, which is actuated by the 
stop-key. As soon as the latter is touched, the hole combina- 
tion denoting the thickness of space required is applied to the 
blank space purposely left at the beginning of the perforated 
line, and then the paper tape advances quickly until the end 
of the line is reached, and the play commences as before. 

The casting machine of the Electrotypograph is nothing but 
a regular typecasting machine of the perfecting system, with 
attachments by which a quick change of matrices is effected 
and proper alignment secured. There are thirty-two matrices 
in the machine, each containing three different characters, not 
necessarily of the same thickness. Indeed, the electrotype peo- 
ple emphasize that they will guarantee to reproduce any face 
of type exactly like the original, it being of no consequence 
to their machine whether a font contains one or six dozens 
of different widths, setwise. The width of the character is 
not determined by the thickness of the matrix—for all 
matrices have the same thickness, irrespective of the charac- 
ters carried — but by the depth of the circular holes arranged 
at the side of each character, these holes serving as guides for 
the finger regulating the opening of the mold orifice. 

The speed of the caster is not higher than six thousand 
characters per hour, and therefore compares very unfavorably 
with the Lanston, which produces double the quantity. 

Line-casting machines do not propose to retire yet, though. 
In one of my late reports I mentioned the new “Ideal” line- 
casting machine. It is expected that the first machines will 
be on the market by Christmas. But now I hear that the 
Canadians are about to introduce their Linotype, “Style B,” 
on the continental market as soon as the original Linotype 
patents will have lapsed, i. e., in September. The price being 
only two-thirds of that charged for the standard Linotype, it 
is very probable that the machine will have a good sale, 
although it is intended for straight matter only, and not for 
lines exceeding eighteen ems. 

Burglars forced the safe and stole some 30,000 marks of 
the funds of the Berlin printers’ union on Whitsunday, taking 
advantage of the fine weather which enticed everybody to 
quit the city and frequent the recreation grounds in the 
forests and at the river. No trace has yet been found of the 


thieves, but fortunately the treasurer, a very esteemed mem- 
ber of advanced age, is not required to make up for the loss, 
the union wisely having insured their property against acci- 
dents of that kind. 
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Our Polish colleagues have just started a new trade maga- 
zine, the Poradnik Graficzny, published at Krakau (Galicia). 
It is very nicely got up and will be appreciated by all printers 
conversant with that Slavic idiom.. 

Official statistics show that the number of printeries in 
Germany in 1904 aggregated 6,370, 241 more than at the end 
of the preceding year. The number of employed (including 
unskilled labor, etc.) was 126,273, the total wages paid 129,- 
432,126 marks. Forty-six per cent (2,918) of the shops 
employed less than five men in the average. There are goo 
rotaries, 13,839 flat-bed printing machines (340 of which are 
provided with automatic sheet-feeding attachments), 9,308 
platen presses, 2,846 of them being classed as “Boston” 
presses, i. e., are worked by hand, not by treadle or power. 





MODERN GERMAN ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The following humorous lines anent the expurgated “h,” 
by Miss Louise Grossmann, a noted school teacher in Germany, 
has gone the rounds of the German press, and is reproduced 
here for the benefit of our German friends: 


Bei deutschen Wortern, Kinder, wisst, 
“Th” nicht mehr gebrauchlich ist! 
Also lautet das Gebot: 

Nur mit “t” schreibt Mut und Not, 
Tiir und Tor und Turm und Tat, 
Trane, Tran und rot und Rat, : 
Met und Teer und Teil und tum, 
Ob Kaiser- oder Bettlertum, 

Wie auch der Topfer, Komponist 

Im Ton ein und derselbe ist. 

Viel kleiner wird ein Ungetiim, 
Denn seht, das “h” jetzt fehlet ihm, 
So schwindet auch der Tiere Wut, 
Des Wassers Flut, des Feuers Glut, 
Der kleinste Tropfen Tau im Tal 
Blinkt ohne “‘h” jetzt auf einmal, 
Die alte Zeit wird wieder jung, 

Denn es nimmt ab die Teuerung. 
Doch liebst du Tee? Ei sieh’ nur: “ Ja!” 
Man trinkt ihn mit und ohne “h!” 
Doch eines, Kind, sei festgesetzt: 
Der Thron bleibt immer unverletzt, 
Rittle nie und nie daran, 

Du warst ein schlechter Untertan! 








“* Who did it?” 


“Slug, the printer.” 
“He’s a wonder. ‘Three colors at one impression, eh? ” 
— One-Type-at-a-Time. 
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Of all the seaside resorts in this country, none have been given the 
marked attention in such short space of time as Kenilworth Inn, located 
on the coast of Maryland, near Ocean City. It is not only patronized by 
health and pleasure seekers from the north and south, but from the west as far as Cali- 
fornia, and the prediction is now heralded that this beautiful seaside resort is destined to 
become one of the greatest in the country. It is not only widely known as an ideal seaside 
resort, but also for the select character of the guests who spend their summers there. 

It is the bathing, the beach and the surf that has made Kenilworth Inn famous. Their 
equal can be found at no other seaside resort. The surf is free from side currents and 
dangerous undertows, which makes bathing perfectly safe. The close proximity of the 
Gulf Stream tempers the water and makes the bathing delightful and exhilarating. 

The grand combination of the bracing salt air from the Atlantic Ocean, with the pine 
breezes from the forests of Maryland, gives the atmosphere—dry, electrical, ozonized—that 
revives, recuperates, strengthens and invigorates. Where, indeed, can the overworked man 
of business or the convalescent obtain the quiet 
and healthful relaxation that this place affords? 

The bay offers many attractions to the young ao 
folks. Sailboats, yachts, launches and rowboats Se: 
are seen at all hours of the day. A more beauti- * (ge Se. 
ful sight could hardly be witnessed than to see ~ Wee, ee 
the numerous sailing parties dotting the waters . ~ 9 £5@ 
on a moonlight night. The original sea-serpent atid - a 























Burford Initials and Kenilworth, made by Inland Type Foundry 








HE use of pictures is more important at this time than ever 
before in the history of advertising, for the reason that the 
reader is given such a mass of matter for his considera- 
tion, that, no matter what his disposition is nor how intense 
his interest may be, he is able only to grasp that which 
readily comes within his line of vision. In view of this, 

one of the prime essentials of advertising has become that of first attract- 
ing the attention, and it has been and is daily proven to us that a properly 
drawn picture, representing some phase of human interest directly con- 
nected with the article advertised, will gain attention and tell its story 
quicker than any other known means. 

As an example, consider the trend of the daily newspaper and the 
great periodicals. They have grown in size and their thousands of text 
have multiplied it is true, but with each inch of type have been added 
two inches of illustration. 

The most successful advertisers have taken advantage of the great 
drawing power of good pictures, coupled with terse argument, but many 
seem to be easily swayed by the example of a few reformers who use 
text to the exclusion of pictures, or pictures to the exclusion of text, for- 
getting that the combination of the two, in the proper proportion, makes 
the strongest kind of advertising. 

There are those who claim they have employed pictures without the 
results which they are now obtaining from the use of plain type matter, 
but it is found in the majority of cases that the right kind of picture was 
not used. 

Many literal-minded advertisers also give but scant credit to the peo- 
ple to whom they make their appeal, for having quick intelligence which 
enables them to glean a story, an argument, or a bit of reason from a pic- 
ture. They often overlook the fact, too, that a love for pictures is born 
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COMPOSITION 


BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 








Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job-printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their mames,-addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employees. 
Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 certs. 

SPECIMENS OF Business Carps AND TICKETS — sixteen-page booklet — 
25 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF ENVELOPE CorNER Carps — twenty-four-page booklet — 
25 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 50 cents. 

SpecIMENS oF LeETTER-HEADS.— Modern_typework, printed in one, 
two and three colors and with tint-block effects. 50 cents. 

Lectures FOR APPRENTICES.— Reprinted from THe INLAND PRINTER. 
Comprises General Work, Commercial Work and Stonework. 56 pages, 
fully illustrated, 25 cents. 

Tue Stoneman.— By C. W. Lee. 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

Art Bits.—A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half- 
tones, three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— neatly mounted on 
harmonious mats of uniform size, twenty-five selections in a portfolio. 
Price, $1, postpaid. 

TittE Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on ‘“ The Practice of Typography.’’ Treats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CoveER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beauti- 
ful piece of typography. $5, prepaid. 

PLaIn PRINTING Types.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First vol- 
ume of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

Tue Princrpces oF Desicn.— By Ernest Allan Batchelder, instructor 
i Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as expound- 
ing the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 250 
pages; cloth, 

Correct Comrosition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 1z2mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Mopvern Book Composition. — By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth 
volume of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A thoroughly 
comprehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book compo- 
sition, by hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Lino- 
type operating and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

PorTFOLIo oF SPECIMENS OF PrintTING.— The second of the series, 
composed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography, 
designed to show the maximum of effectiveness at the minimum of time 
and expense. Printed on loose leaves and comprises examples of plain 
and color printing; also a demonstration of the relationship between the 
size of the half-tone screen and various grades of paper. This portfolio 
is a recommended to students and ambitious printers. Price, $1, 
postpai 
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In all association of lines whatsoever, it is desirable that there should 
be a reciprocal relation, and the eye is unhappy without perception of 
it.— John Ruskin, 

Harmony or harmonious contrast in display composition 
suggest the association of type-faces that are reciprocally 
related. It is impossible to harmonize two contrasting faces 
unless there is something in common between them. 
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In the Job Composition Department of the January, 1905, 
issue of THe INLAND PRrinTER (Fig. 11), this principle of 
design was applied to a reset specimen. 

In pointing out the infelicities of the original example sub- 
mitted, it was asserted that “the association of text types 
with Blair and kindred letters strikes an inharmonious note.” 

After five months’ deliberation, Mr. Frederic F. Turner, 
of New York city, attempts to show that this assertion is not 
born of good taste, under the title “ Taste vs. Technic in Job 
Composition,” on page 537 in the July number of THe INLAND 
Printer. ‘The essential points in Mr. Turner’s letter are 
quoted so that they may be digested seriatim: 

“That assertion strikes me as being rather dogmatic. It 
does not seem to me that the association of Caslon Text and 
Blair, for instance, strikes an inharmonious note. The con- 
trast of these type-faces strikes a happy chord, in my opinion, 
because Caslon Text is better illuminated against the light- 
faced delicate Blair than against the heavier Caslon Old Style, 
and for my part I fail to see wherein we are violating a rule of 
art in associating an old and a new type-face together. 

It is only the job-printing auxiliaries of the typefoundries or 
the very large offices where the supply of type is practically 
unlimited that can obey such dictums.” 

Mr. Turner has made deductions from the opinions of 
“men who are intelligent and deeply interested in subjects 
of vital concern to the printer.” He asserts that “conversa- 


tion with these men and observation and experience indicate 
that the question of type harmony is largely a matter of taste, 
rather than of technic.” 

“The details, collectively considered, of mechanical per- 
formance in any art,” 
if cultivated, 


is the definition of technic. Good taste, 
is the outgrowth of study through technical 
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analysis. On the other hand, good taste in the selection and 
association of harmonious faces may be the result of an intui- 
tion for fitness. The results accomplished by the compositor 
in either case are considered artistic, because they are pleas- 
ing to the eye and in both instances we say that the work is 
technically correct. 

In order to live, art must be free in its outward expression, though 
strictly regulated as regards principles.—Viollet-le-Duc. 

The man who possesses this inborn talent and who uncon- 
sciously evolves beautiful designs may know little of technic 
—of the laws that govern harmonious contrast and propor- 
tion —and they are of use to him only in the prevention of 
gross error. But every printer is not a born artist. And for 
him who lacks intuition, we have prepared and laid down laws 
—for him we have written text-books on the principles of 
design and we have placed at his command the facilities of 
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learning through technical schools and art institutes. But 
art must be free in its outward expression — untrammeled by 
dogmatism or narrowness. The art printer must not be 
cramped or permit originality to be subverted by inflexible 
cast-iron rules. In this Mr. Turner is right. 

While every work of art should be strictly regulated as 
regards principles, nevertheless, these principles have but a 
primary application. Outwardly the principles of design are 





The Worthington Publishing Company 


Who authorized this radical 
departure from the original design? It’s too plain. What I 
want is something ‘ fancy ’—- something ‘artistic.’ My idea of 
an artistic composition embodies fancy lettering, ornaments, 
decorative borders, ingenious manipulation of materials and 
vivid coloration. In short, I prefer the original conception.” 
It resulted that the 1887 cover (Fig. 1) was used in the 1905 
edition. 


“That is not what I want. 











PUBLISHERS OF STANDARD TEXT BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
FINE BOOKLET AND CATALOG PRINTING :: RULED HEADINGS AND BLANK BOOKS 





SAMUEL WATERHOUSE 


MANAGER 





elastic, acting as mere governing factors in the evolution of 
distinctive creations. 

“The question of type harmony is largely a matter of 
taste rather than of technic.” 
in the mind of Mr. Turner. 


Happily, this is but a theory 
Practically, it is all wrong. 


Fic. 3. 





The Worthington Publishing Company 


841 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


And this is taste—and poor taste, indeed. 
Have you, Mr. Turner, as a foreman—as a proprietor, 
perhaps — ever been compelled to accede to this kind of dic- 
tation? Have you ever conversed with these men “who are 
at once intelligent and deeply interested in subjects of vital 





Publishers of Standard Text Books for High Schools and Colleges 
Fine Booklet avd Catalog Printing @Ruled Headings and Blank Books 





Samuel Waterhouse 
Manager 


Fig. I was submitted to a customer as a design for a cover- 
page some twenty years ago. It was just what he wanted. It 
pleased him so well that he ordered the same thing for twenty 
And this is taste —a customer’s individual 
3ut, after so many years, a new life had awakened in 


succeeding years. 
taste. 


Fic. 4. 
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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


FINE BOOKLET AND CATALOG PRINTING 


Eight Forty-one Chestnut Street philadelphia, Da. 
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concern to the printer” to ascertain their views on this sub- 
ject. Did any of these ever meet with this customer? Surely, 
we are all familiar with him. 

Type harmony, then, is largely a matter of technic, which is 
the governing factor of good taste. 


RULED HEADINGS AND 


SAMUEL WATERHOUSE 
MANAGER 


this printing-office. Modern tendencies and a closer applica- 
tion of the principles of typographical design were becoming 
manifest in all the products of this shop. Accordingly, twenty- 
three years after this design was originally created, the printer 
to whom the composition was entrusted considered that an 
improvement was obviously necessary. And Fig. 2 was sub- 
mitted for the customer’s approval. 
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It is agreed with Mr. Turner that the “printing trade is 
happily passing through a great era of enlightenment.” Never 
before in the history of the graphic arts have we been catering 
to a public possessed of the present standards and ideals. 
Never before have we observed this demand for exactitude as 
to details. This observation of technic in the graphic arts will 
be still more marked within a few years, when we are con- 
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fronted with the young blood that is being thrust upon us 
through the present system of instruction in the public schools 
and art institutes. We were presented with a forerunner of 
this in the educational exhibit at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 
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last summer, where, in a competition, more than eighty vol- 


umes of cover-designs, lettered and proportioned by public 
school ‘children, were exhibited from St. Louis alone. Letter 
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erty. For example, curves and curvilinear figures would go 
well together; straight lines and rectangular figures would be 
classified in the same way. Thus, if we would have complete 
shape harmony, we should see that all the figures in a design 
were similar, or at least governed by the same law.” 

Let us give due credit to the master designers of medieval 
lettering. Let us say, as has been said by a recent writer, 
that “Caslon, Priory or Flemish text and Caslon old-style 
are the most beautiful companion letters ever designed. Used 
in conjunction, they are the one perfect and correct personi- 
fication of contrasting harmony. The effects produced by the 
correct handling of these master letters are the embodiment of 
all that is pleasing in type association.” 

In these two faces we have all the needed contrast, when 
we speak of contrast as produced by the association of the 
lighter and darker tones. In them we have shape harmony — 
a uniform flow, which is readily recognizable in the roundness 
or curvilinear contour of all old-style faces and most modern 
adaptations from the old text lettering. 

Blair and all other forms of square gothic lettering are 
characterized by angular solidity. 

There is but one point in favor of the use of texts and 
Blair, wherein Mr. Turner has a shadow of justification, and 
that is in the contention that Caslon Text is strongly illumi- 
nated against the light-faced delicate Blair.. But is there need 
of such decided contrast? Is it necessary that the reader 
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harmony, proportion and all the other principles of design 
were brought to bear in passing judgment upon these. 

It is a primary principle of design that governs the har- 
monious association of types. That principle is “shape har- 


Richmond, La. 
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should be sandbagged into noting the distinction? Why not 
use a bold, decidedly black gothic with a hair-line monotone? 
Why would it not be just as appropriate to use black gothic 
headings in a booklet set in old-style body letter? Is this 
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mony,” and it is the principle that will set one right on the 
question, “Can Blair and text be harmoniously affiliated?” 
Mr. Ernest A. Batchelder, instructor in the manual arts, 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California, says: 
* “ Harmony requires that the details of a design shall have 
something in common. Shape harmony would imply that all 
the shapes in a piece of work must have some common prop- 


* From ‘ The Principles of Design,” by Ernest A. Batchelder, pub- 
lished and for sale by The Inland Printer Company. 


ever done by the discriminating printer? It has never been 
observed in any of the thousands of good specimens that 
reach this department. 

This is not a new argument. Specimens have been previ- 
ously shown to set forth the “harmonious contrast of Blair 
and Caslon Text.” It is true that some really pleasing speci- 
mens have been evolved by this combination of faces. It 
was impossible to find fault in many of these. But there is 
a reason for this, and it can be explained as follows: 
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We use a line of eighteen-point or twenty-four-point Cas- 
lon Text as the feature line of a business card, for instance. 
There is no subordinate display, as the balance of the copy con- 
sists of the officers’ names and general descriptive matter. This 
permits of setting the subordinate matter in six-point Blair 
of the smaller sizes. The contrast is startling, and on account 
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of the smallness of the sizes of Blair used we are unable to 
recognize the differentialities in its contour. 

But in such an example as the letter-head shown (Fig. 3), 
wherein the larger sizes of Blair are directly associated with 
the Caslon Text, we readily recognize that there is something 
lacking. There is lack of shape harmony between the two con- 
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trasting faces used. That soft, round effect that makes old- 
style restful to the eyes is noticeable in the association of text 
and old-style and it has imparted a truly harmonious contrast 
to the reset specimen, Fig. 4. It would seem that an angular 
letter, such as gothic, Engravers’ Roman, or Brandon, would 
be the proper letter to associate with Blair. In such case the 
principles of shape harmony would again be fittingly applied 
(Fig. 5). Fig. 6 is another example wherein the association 





of text and Caslon old-style is productive of a most pleas- 
ing effect, and it is impossible to see how the substitution of 
Blair would improve its appearance. This is a card selected 
from a package of specimens recently submitted by Edward W. 
Stutes, Spokane, Washington. 

Contrast, as applied to art, is defined as “ opposition 
between things similar in some respects, which are yet stri- 
kingly different.” 

Harmony, in art, is a normal state of completeness and 
order in the relation of things to each other. 

Harmonious contrast is a paradoxical expression in that 
it is seemingly contradictory and yet demonstrably true. 

But it is the one correct definition of the principles of 
design, set forth in Figs. 4, 5 and 6. In all of these, contrast 
is secured by illuminating a heavy-faced type against a lighter 
letter, and yet we have harmony in the similarity of shapes in 
these two contrasting faces. 

Mr. Ingalls Kimball, in his address on the subject of 
“Printing and its Place Among the Arts,” before the New 
York Master Printers’ Association, at the fourth annual din- 
ner, on June 15, said: “ Just why modern types and old-style 
types are entirely different in spirit and in detail is interesting 
and instructive, but don’t bother your head why. Old-style is 
good in its place, modern is good in its place — only don’t mix 
them.” Mr. Kimball is the originator of the Cheltenham 
Old Style type and the Cheltenham Press makes a specialty 
of printing with the stamp of individuality. 

Fig. 7 is reproduced because it is lacking in both of the 
essentials of shape harmony and contrast. The incongruity 
of text and gothic, intermingled, is here set forth in a marked 
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degree. Even contrast, that necessary factor in good display, 
has been neglected in this example. The resetting (Fig. 8), 
in text and old-style, affords a comparative study. But 
emphasis may be effected by many other means aside from 
contrasting light and heavy. This may be done by using con- 
trast of “ big and little,” “far and near,” “ subordinating lesser 
parts in order to give the chief points recognition at first 
glance,” “interposing white space,” “making changes between 
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capitals, lower-case and italic,” “using word-ornaments, para- 
graph marks or indentions for the sake of illumination,’ and 
by the “use of contrasting color schemes.” One of the simple 
means of preserving shape harmony among closely associated 
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lines consists of adhering to a single series of type, as much as 
possible. The best printers have made their mark by this 
method. A well-known typographer has said recently: “I 
would rather own an office equipped with large fonts of some 
good, all-round series, than be possessed of four times the 
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is arranged in the shape of an inverted pyramid, which serves 
well to close up a number of unpleasing breaks that occur in 
the original. The arrangement of the names in a compact 
cluster at the foot of the page has eliminated the unequal 
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distribution of white noticeable in Fig. 9. There is an unde- 
finable confusion of the display in the original which makes it 
difficult to read, while the purport of Fig. 11 is clear and con- 
cise. Fig. 10 is the second page of this folder and shows the 
disadvantage of attempting to cover the entire area of a sheet 
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weight of this material composed of the entire assortment of 
faces made by any typefoundry in America.” 

The available white space in Fig. 9 has not been used to 
effect the best possible illumination of the typework. There is 


of paper with type matter. The marked improvement in Fig. 
12 is due to the fact that it has been set to conform somewhat 
with the title-page. The plain ruled panel and liberal white 
surrounding the type matter have effected the similarity. In 
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something wrong with the arrangement, which may be partly 
ascribed to lack of symmetry. The ragged effect is produced 
by the use of a short line over the squared style of composi- 
tion striven for, by wide spacing and by the open order of 
the matter at the foot of the page. For the sake of better 
proportion, it is well to give equal prominence to all of the 
words of the title in this instance, which has been done with 
good effect in the ‘resetting, Fig. 11. The subordinate matter 
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Fig. 10 the characters and cast are entirely too widely sepa- 
rated with leaders. Widely spaced period leaders are to be 
preferred for use with old-style faces. The closely spaced 
hyphen leaders used in this case lend the appearance of blank 
lines intended for writing spaces. The use of italics for the 
names of characters of the play, in Fig. 12, detracts from the 
monotony of the page and makes the intent of the text more 
distinguishable to the reader. 
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The value of single series of type in producing an 
effective specimen of neat display composition is shown in 
Fig. 14. Fig. 13 lacks a certain dignity desirable in a plain 
business card. It is too coarse. The neat inverted pyramid 
arrangement chosen in the resetting is preferable to the unbal- 
anced proportions of Fig. 13. The most noticeable improve- 
ment has been brought about by illuminating the display with 
judicious whiting. Caslon Old Roman is used in the reset 
specimen. 

The letter-head specimen, Fig. 15, lacks form. This is due 
to the unnatural pyramid arrangement of the display in the 
larger panel. There are several ways of securing balance in 
display composition. The design must either balance on a 
central axis or appear to be suspended from some given point. 
The use of a short line at the top, with succeeding lines of 
increasing length, thus bringing the longest line of the dis- 
play at the bottom, is a common form of unbalanced type 
arrangement. There is no similarity in the shape of the dis- 
play in the two panels, which accounts for the lack of rhythm 
in the design. The reset specimen, Fig. 16, set in Plate Gothic, 
has all the characteristics of a well-proportioned heading. 





THE COUNTRY PRINTERY IN AUSTRALIA. 


There are many wonderful printing-offices in the wayback 
towns of this country — towns that have a mail now and then, 
and whose residents are many hundreds of miles removed 
from train or steamer services; where it is not wise to put 
in a cylinder machine for the fear that if it went wrong, the 
publication would be delayed perhaps for weeks until a skilled 
mechanic could be secured to fix up what the local blacksmith 
had probably broken. Sometimes, as a result of drought or 
flood, the supply of paper runs out, and then the editor, pub- 
lisher and devil is put to his wits’ end, so that the palladium 
of the people’s liberty should not miss publication, and local 
grocers are requisitioned for a supply of brown paper on 
which to print the issue. In some of these towns the tem- 
perature during the summer months hovers somewhere 
between 110 and 120 degrees day and night, and, as a conse- 
quence, it is a pretty tough job to keep the glue and treacle 
rollers from reaching a liquid state, especially when the “ blue 
devil” gets hold of the boss. However, most of these con- 
cerns are provided with moleskin rollers for emergencies of 
this character. They ink fairly well, too, when the sheet is 
printed on a damped white paper, but when a dry brown is 
requisitioned the result is not what might be designated an art 
production. One of our old prints tells a story about a 
printer dropping into one of+these country offices for a job. 
He was a trifle lucky, owing to the draper next door wanting 
an octavo handbill printed. The boss gave the printer the 
handbill and told him to make a nice job of it. After gazing 
around the slab room for a minute or so and seeing no 
utensils, the typographical architect asked where the type was, 
and the boss, with a scornful look, pointed to a bag that was 
hanging from a nail on the wall and shouted rather gruffly 
that “it was in there.” And it was, sure enough — about a 
ewt. of it—Zin all sizes and well mixed at that. Some of 
these country sheets struggle on in the same village for years, 
then, perhaps, a gold rush may break out, and if the field is 
not too far away, the boss buys a barrow and wheels the plant 
to its new location. They rarely grow rich, and unless. the 
editor gets into Parliament, he usually finishes his earthly 


existence in one of the poorhouses.— Correspondent in British — 


and Colonial Printer. 


AT THE FOUNTAIN HEAD. 


I hasten to send a money-order for subscription to the 
best printers’ magazine in the country. Ali that I know about 
job printing has come to me through the columns of your 
valuable magazine.— John Bertelson, LaMoure, North Dakota. 
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In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered. The experiences and suggestions 
of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their mames, addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employees. 
Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucinG GLassEs, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, 

DRAWING FoR ReEpropuction.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons ON DecorativE Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, 

‘THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ” 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2. 50. 

Tue Hatr-Tone Process.— By Julius Verfasser. A _ practical man- 
ual of photoengraving in half-tone on zinc, copper and brass. Third 
edition, entirely rewritten; fully illustrated; cloth, 292 pages; $2, 
postpaid. 

Drawinc For Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
aporpey for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 

ot 2; 

PHoTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. 
Ives and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs 
of one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly 
illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue 
silk cloth, gold embossed; new edition, revised and brought down to 
date; 200 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintING.— By C.G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
‘*Phototrichromatic Printing.” The photoengraver or printer who 
attempts colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough man- 
ner without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and 
diagrams. Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic PuotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 


revised and enlarged by 


a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 
Tue PrincipLes oF Desicn.— New ideas on an old subject. A book 


for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instruc- 
tor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. This book has been designated as ‘‘ the most helpful work yet 
published on elementary design.” It clearly defines the fundamental 
principles of design and presents a series of problems leading from the 
composition of abstract lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, 
to the more complex subject of nature in design, with helpful sugges- 
tions for the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one hundred 
plates. Published by The Inland Printer Company. $3. 

Mr. WILLIAM GAMBLE’s Visit.— Processworkers have been 
greatly benefited by Mr. Gamble’s visit to this country, though 
the results are not yet all apparent. When we consider that 
the editor of the Process Year Book is undoubtedly the best 
posted man on processwork in Europe and that he gives the 
information he possesses freely and clearly, we can under- 
stand how creditable it was to Photoengravers’ Union No. 1, 
that in four days after they heard of Mr. Gamble’s arrival 
in this country they had a hall engaged and had invited this 
distinguished visitor, together with all the employing photo- 
engravers and others interested in processwork, and gave him 
the largest audience he ever talked to. The night before 
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Mr. Gamble sailed for home, Mr. Henry L. Bullen, the wide- 
awake manager of the United Printing Machinery Company, 
invited fifteen of the leading men in processwork and process- 
working machinery to the best dinner that the Hotel Astor 
could serve. Mr. Bullen was both host and toastmaster. It 
was a‘memorable feast, for besides doing honor to Mr. Gamble, 
it gave an opportunity to show appreciation of Mr. Frederic E 
Ives, the originator of modern half-tone, three-color block- 











AUTOGRAPHS FROM THE WILLIAM GAMBLE DINNER. 


making, the Kromskop and other inventions; of Vernon 
Royle, inventor of the modern router, and Mr. J. H. Fergu- 
son, who has done so much for electrotyping and stereo- 
typing. Besides these guests, by the way, was Mr. E. C. 
Williams, who traveled from Chicago to the dinner. So, 
among the immediate results of Mr. Gamble’s visit, is the 
evidence that the members of the photoengravers’ union are 
anxious to gather in all the knowledge of their trade possible 
when given the opportunity. Then the dinner given by Mr. 
Bullen inaugurates the idea of bringing printers and plate- 
makers around the festal board that they may talk over matters 
of mutual interest. But the most valuable feature of Mr. 
Gamble’s visit here is the announcement that we are to have 
a headquarters jn New York for everything needed in process- 
work similar to the center Penrose has made famous in 
London. 

PHOTOGRAPHING ON Woop.— Some time ago it was pointed 
out in this department that a practical way to photograph on 
wood was to transfer a positive on glass to the wood. Here 
is how the transferring is done in Paris, only the mistake 
is made that they transfer a negative film instead of a 
positive one. According to the Process Photogram, a glass is 
cleaned and rubbed with French chalk, coated with a soft 
working collodion, sensitized in the usual ten per cent silver 
bath and exposed; the exposure being reduced by one-third, 
as a rule, the copper and iron developer is used, and, if neces- 
sary, the negative is intensified. The wood block is painted 
over with a thin mixture of thin gum water and Chinese 


white, and allowed to dry. The negative is now carefully cut 
through all around close to the edge of the glass, laid gently 
in a dish of clean water, and in a few minutes removed and a 
sheet of smooth paper the size of the negative, which has been 
soaked in water, laid on the negative and gently squeegeed, 
and then, with the finger nail, each corner of the negative is 
gently lifted from the glass, and paper and negative stripped, 
and then the negative laid carefully on the wood block, gently 
squeegeed down and the whole allowed to dry, when the paper 
will fall off. 


HALF-TONES ON STEEL.— W. R. Baker, Omaha, Nebraska, 
asks: “Could you kindly give in your Process Notes an 
etching solution and resist for etching on steel? I believe if 
half-tones, especially three-color work, were etched on steel 
they would stand a million impressions.” Answer.— You will 
have no trouble using a half-tone enamel solution on steel if 
the enamel is made safely alkaline. To etch it, you will find 
the acid described in this department for October, 1899, page 
126. But why etch on steel? Better take a friend’s advice, 
who has given much time to the subject, and leave etching on 
steel in relief severely alone. If you have many orders for 
million impressions in three-color you might better stick to 
the present method of etching in copper, and printing from 
steel-faced electrotypes, of which you can have any number 
made from the original half-tones. 


OrtHoTyPE is the title given by J. Vilim, of Prague, to an 
asphalt grain process which he has patented. The process is 
fully described for those who read German in Zeitschrift fur 
Reproductionstechnik, and for English readers in the British 
Journal of Photography for June 9. From the latter the fol- 
lowing paragraphs give an idea of the process: “The prin- 
ciple of ‘Orthotype’ is founded on the fact that a solution of 
asphalt in chloroform is precipitated by the addition of alcohol 
and forms a grain. If Syrian asphalt is dissolved in chloro- 
form and alcohol added, a certain quantity of black insoluble 
asphalt is precipitated, corresponding to the amount of alcohol 
added. If the solution is coated on a flat surface and dried, 
there remains on the support a black and yellow grain. The 
grain consists of fine serpentine lines which can not be seen 
with the naked eye. Zinc and copper plates are prepared with 
this solution in the same way as for the ordinary half-tone proc- 
ess. The plate, when dry, is now ready for printing under an 
ordinary reversed negative. Printing with a normal negative 
requires an hour’s exposure in sunlight. For development, 
rectified French oil of turpentine is used. Development is 
effected by light treatment of the plate with a soft pad, or, 
better still, by merely pouring the turpentine over the surface 
as in the wet-plate process. As soon as the image appears the 
plate should be washed under a strdng stream of water and 
dried with damp filter paper, so as to retain the details. The 
plate when developed is exposed for a further time to the sun, 
after which it is etched and printed from, the result being a 
print with gradations of tone in grain instead of a mechanical 
screen, as in half-tone. 


Direct THREE-coLOR NEGATIVES ON Dry PLates.— There 
are two methods of making three-color blocks. One is the 
“indirect method,” in which there are nine operations to reach 
the half-tone negatives. First, three color-record negatives 
are made from the original, then three positives from the 
color-record negatives, and lastly three half-tone negatives 
from the positives. By the “direct” method, three half- 
tone negatives are made direct from the original through the 
half-tone screen and the color filters, thus reducing the opera- 
tions to three. One of the chief difficulties in the direct 
process has been to obtain sufficient density to the dots in the 
half-tone negatives without fogging the transparent parts. In 
the Zeitschrift fur Reproductionstechnik there is a communi- 
cation in which this difficulty is said to be overcome. The 
Process Photogram thus translates it: “Transparency dry 
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plates were sensitized according to Dr. Miethe’s formula with 
ethyl-red_and backed with a perfectly black backing. A full 
exposure was given, this being determined by making three 
negatives behind the filters and screen, and then examining 
the dots, and varying the ratio of exposures till the dots were 
all the same size, a sheet of white paper being the “copy.” 
The following developer was used, the chief feature being 
the great density obtainable with the entire absence of any 


veil or fog: 
TUGRION, siniaiacinca de siwneac cess euiueaeae seine same 5 grains 
POUWSAAM CATHOMALE © 6:55 555 sins ecews asin <seasctue 40 grains 
Potassittin mMmetabisnlpwite® ...0:4:000:6:0 0-050 00.0600:00 010 10 grains 
RU DEER cn nikces cache ee ewsenesbage eee ceuaneer I ounce 
Potassium bromid (10 per cent solution)......... 6 minims 
The developer keeps well. Development should be complete 
in three to four minutes with correct exposure. The nega- 


tives should be first reduced with the following reducer: 


Saturated solution Of HYPO. iisiiescs6csicssecccwne 3% ounces 
WEE gp. cGS arise ese ede biokGeSeeeaKeesasee eee 6% ounces 
Saturated solution of ferricyanide.......... 48 to 72 minims 


After a good washing, the negatives are intensified with 
mercuric chlorid followed by ammonia, and again washed, 
and again “cut” till the dots are correct. While the pro- 
cedure seems tedious, there is actually a great saving of time, 
and Dr. Miethe expressed himself well satisfied with the 
results.” 

Dyes To INCREASE THE SENSITIVENESS OF BICHROMATIZED 
Sotutions.— H. Calmels and L. P. Clerc have carried out 
experiments with aniline dyes for the purpose of rendering 
enamel and albumen solutions used by the processworker more 
sensitive to light. The results of their experiments are pub- 
lished in Le Procede for May. They first made stock enamel 
and albumen solutions as follows: 


“ 


ENAMEL. 
RUMOR. ccc eioSherenseewabSaaebhisnGswessebenase 1,900 cc. 
PRN BIW. occas nesiieeoeseusnapes sen euSheswes 1,000 cc. 
MSDN EOS S2cs ven aacausackeeuee sce heatenesee 50 gr. 
BUGHNOMIRES OE AMMONIA, 65:60 6 50:65 50a 5018 son esos a8 60 gr. 
MVARIND. 55 Kak ee 5654 ses e er aasayeeckuaiesens 10 cc. 
ALBUMEN. 
Es. can vew estes sencert nuns Ses eieecerieneee 1,000 cc 
RB ORIEOR on ka: db ne hoebcbtuGascaskwueeeaen 100 cc. 
Biciwiomate OF SUNG isis sos cc Asases cote ceeics 15 gr. 
20 cc. 


Fish glue 
On coating a plate with the above enamel, it was exposed at 
such a distance from a constant electric light as to require 
40 minutes to be sufficiently exposed, while a plate coated 
with the albumen solution required 20 minutes’ exposure. By 
the addition of 1 grain of erythrosin RE to a liter of the 
enamel soltition, the time required for exposure was reduced 
to 30 minutes, and to 20 minutes when 1 grain of erythrosin 
BE was added to 1 liter of the enamel. Two grains of ery- 
throsin BE to the liter of enamel gave the best results, redu- 
cing the exposure to 15 minutes. With the albumen solution, 
2 grains of erythrosin BE reduced the exposure to 10 minutes, 
and 4 grains to 6 minutes. With eosin VE, 2 grains added to 
a liter of the enamel reduced the exposure to 17 minutes, 
while 4 grains reduced it to 10 minutes, or one-quarter the 
exposure required to harden the enamel without the eosin. 
Using eosin in the albumen solution in the same way, it was 
found that 4 grains of the dye reduced the time of exposure 
required to less than 10 minutes, or one-half the exposure 
required without it. These experiments should change the 
formula for enamel and albumen solutions universally. 
Erythrosin and eosin are readily obtainable now, and it is 
the duty of every process man to add some to his enamel or 
albumen solutions until he finds by repeated experiments the 
proper quantity to give the greatest sensitiveness. 

A Most PracticAL THREE-cOLOR WorKER.— Two hundred 
and fifty sets of three-color blocks in one week have been made 
by the Hentschel Color Company, in England. So says 
Process Work, from which is taken the portrait of Mr. Carl 
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Hentschel, who is the proprietor and director of it all. In 
the color-block making department of this concern they use 
twenty-one cameras, one of them 30 by 30 inches, with a 
copy board 12 by 15 feet in size. One studio has a depth of 
forty feet to handle large work and make great reductions. 
For proving the color blocks they use a two-revolution cylinder 
and twenty other presses. As to the artificial lighting of the 
place, Process Work says: “Night steals unawares on these 














MR. CARL HENTSCHEL. 


colortype fine etchers and other workers. There they sit in a 
perfectly white-ceilinged workroom. An indirect or diffused 
light from inverted arcs floods the place. You scarcely know 
that evening shadows have fallen. The significance of this 
science of inverted arc lighting is that colors retain their 
relative hues by day and night. The artists have not to 
desist from working, or keep translating night colors into day 
colors.” 

CoLorworK FROM A Lonpon TrApE ScHoot.—The London 
County Council School of Photoengraving and Lithography, 
at 6 Bolt Court, has been mentioned frequently in THe INLAND 
PRINTER. Through the courtesy of Mr. A. J. Newton, the 
principal of the school, we give an exhibit, printed from the 
original blocks, of the practical work of the school in three- 
color-block making, the original water-color drawing from 
which the reproduction was made being a study in one of the 
art classes of the school by A. R. Read. The direct method 
of three-color half-tone was used in this reproduction, the 
direct screen negatives being made with collodion emulsion by 
A. Anning. The etching of the blocks was done by H. 
Turner, all three being students. The classes are in session 
for nine months of the year. Last year there were 308 stu- 
dents, classified as follows: 182 apprentices, 173 journeymen, 
5 foremen and 38 employers. One of the requirements of 
the school is that no student is received unless he is employed 
at either photoengraving or lithography. 





THE FIRST REQUIREMENT. 


Enclosed please find check in payment for one year’s sub- 
scription to THE INLAND PrINTER. We are a new firm, and 
this is one of the first things we did, because we consider THE 
INLAND PrinTER the finest publication of its kind in the 
country, and therefore one of the most important articles to 
have in any job office—DeLong & Sharadin, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in 
this department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employees. 
Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

FacsIMILE SIMPLEX KeEyBoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

Tue Mecwanicat Detairs oF THE LinotyPr, AND THEIR Apjust- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. 
Tue LinotyPe Operator’s CompaNnion.— A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

_ Linotype Operator-Macuinist’s Guipe.— By S. Sandison. Contains 
thirty-six pages of information, with adjustments and suggestions for 
Linotype operators. Vest-pocket size. Price, $1. 

Correct Keysoarp Fincertnc.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
25 cents. 

Stusss’ Manvat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed record. 
A practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. Should be in 
the possession of every operator with an ambition to become a “ swift.” 
Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

Facstm1Le LinotyPe Krysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, we poe of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of kevs and “ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Movern Boox Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth 
volume of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A thoroughly 
comprehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book compo- 
sition, by hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Lino- 
type operating and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

History or Composinc Macuines.— By John S. Thompson. A com- 
prehensive historv of the art of mechanically setting type, from the 
earliest record — 1822 — down to date; descriptions and illustrations of 
over one hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents 
ag: on typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United 

tates is given. This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines 
— Past and Present,” published serially in THe INLAND PRINTER. 216 
pages. Bound in full leather, soft, $4; cloth, $3; postpaid. 

BrokeN Matrix Ears.—It has been suggested that the 
cause of matrix ears being broken, as described by W. A. R. 
in the July issue, may have been due to the jaws of the first 
elevator being sprung apart enough to allow a thin matrix on 
the end of a line moderately tight to rise as the line is lowered 
between the vise jaws, the advancing mold smashing the 
lower ear. Test the distance between the jaws with a perfect 
matrix. 

A NEw attachment for Linotypes has been brought out in 
England and is found to be of great utility there. It is called 
the “sectional -mold,” and consists of division pieces which 
can be inserted in any ordinary Linotype mold to divide it into 
sections so that a plurality of slugs can be cast at one opera- 
tion. By using an ejector blade having a corresponding num- 
bers of tongues, tabular matter can be composed and cast, each 
column being a separate unit. 

Dry Drivinc SHart.—F. E. Mueller, Hancock, Michigan, 
writes: “When machine has ended its revolution, the stop- 
ping pawl resting on the stop lever, the clutch remains in 
action for a very short time longer, causing a slight jerk. 
What is the remedy? I have experimented with the screw 
between the two stop levers without effect.” Answer—This 
is probably due to lack of oil on the driving shaft, making 
the driving pulley adhere to the shaft after the clutch is 
thrown out of action. The pulley should be removed and the 
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shaft well cleaned and polished, and care taken that the oil 
feeds regularly through the oil cup which oils this bearing. 

BruIsep Matrix Ears.—R. A. J., Streator, Illinois, writes: 
“JT am sending you two matrices, the ears of which are being 
worn off on the reading side, as you will see. I do not 
know exactly what the cause is and would be very glad if 
you will tell me how I can remedy it.” Answer— The first 
elevator is too high and the ears of the matrices are striking 
against the rails in the first-elevator jaws. The blow is 
received while the matrices are traveling in that direction and 
it must be this which is causing it. 

Por Too Low.— A. J. Clark, Spokane, Washington, writes: 
“We herewith enclose a sample slug which indicates a trouble 
we are having at present. You will observe that the slug is 
sound, apparently, in every particular save a sort of brittle, 
imperfect face. I have tried nearly everything — have good 
plunger action, plenty of vent, I think, and have tried heat at 
various degrees, from too hot to too cold. At times it works 
perfectly, and then the imperfect face reappears again. If it 
is caused by the condition of the metal, will you kindly tell 
us what the trouble is and its remedy?” Answer— You will 
overcome the trouble you are experiencing with defective face 
by raising the pot high enough to cause the holes in the 
mouthpiece to show full and round on the bottom of the slug. 
The right-hand end is a trifle lower than the left. Perhaps 
your metal needs cleaning; it is certainly hard enough — 
perhaps too hard. A little sal ammoniac added to the metal 
when recasting into pigs will cleanse it. 

TRANSPOSITIONS OF MAatRICES AND OTHER ASSEMBLER 
TrousLes.— T. J. B., Grand Junction, Colorado, writes: “I 
am having a little trouble with my machine that I have not 
been able to successfully overcome as yet. One of them is that 
of matrices jumping out of the assembler, while assembling a 
line; another is the transposition of last matrix of a word 
and the spaceband. I have laid the trouble to the improper 
adjustment of the chute spring, but adjust it as I may, it does 
not seem to remedy the trouble.” Answer— The trouble you 
are having is due, as you suppose, to the misadjustment of the 
spaceband chute spring. Go over the adjustments carefully; 
curve the lower end so it has a bow in it, and have a space the 
thickness of a capital W between the spring and the rails. 
Then incline the points upward a trifle. It is the latter 
which will prevent transpositions of spacebands and matrices, 
although if you get them bent too much above the horizontal, 
the matrices will more readily rebound out of the assembler. 
Give attention also to the assembler-slide brake and adjust it 
so that the line does not vibrate, and see that the slide stop 
does not prevent the slide coming back to its full distance. 

Cause or Metat Dust.—J. W. R., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
writes: “The matrices are carrying metal (like fine dust) 
all the way through the machine and into the magazine. The 
face of the mold is covered with this metal after each cast. 
Have had no squirts at all. The mold disk, when it comes 
forward the first time, leaves no space between it and the 
jaws, but binds so tightly that you can scarcely move the 
jaw with the fingers. It does not appear to interfere with 
justification, except that it leaves hair-lines on a short line. 
There are no pump stops on the machines here. The old- 
style short-line attachment is in use. The liner appears to be 
sprung, but very slightly. The lock-up of the vise appears 
to be square, as the metal shows equally all along the mold 
for the width of the slug, and also on the flat of the jaws. 
The dust is in the lower groove of the mold principally. The 
matrices are fairly good and are not bruised; possibly a few 
may be bent a little, but all go through the magazine without 
any trouble, and spacebands are in good shape.. What would 
you advise to try as a remedy? Would the disk locking too 
tightly cause it? Alignment appears good.” Answer. The 
metal dust being carried into your magazine may be due to 
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improperly repaired spacebands. If the band sleeves are too 
wide or too narrow, they will prevent a tight lock-up. It is 
more likely, however, that the trouble is caused by the second 
elevation on the pot cam, which may be worn away to such 
an extent that when the final lock-up takes place, the cam does 
not force the pot tight enough against the mold disk to cause 
the latter to be forced forward against the matrices. There 
are shoes on this cam, which can be renewed on the new 
machines; and on the old machines, the cam can be cut away 
and the shoe applied. See also that the pot lever is adjusted 
so there is a forward movement of it when the pot locks up. 
If the first lock-up is as tight as you say, the left-hand jaw can 
not close against a short line of matrices to prevent hair-lines 
showing. 

Motp-pisk TrousLes.— G. B. C., Douglas, Arizona, writes: 
“A considerable amount of trouble was experienced on one 
of the machines here recently, when, upon starting up, a slug 
was produced with only about three-fourths of the letter 
printed, with a corresponding large shoulder; when the first 
elevator would descend to cast the line, it would stick and 
fail to adjust the matrices. Will state that before starting 
the mold was taken out, and in so doing all of the screws were 
taken out, when, as a matter of fact, there was no occasion 
for removing the two lower ones. The results puzzled two 
or three good machinists. What is the trouble? The 
machine is a new No. 3.” Answer.—In the first place, the 
first elevator should descend far enough to allow the lower 
inside ears of the matrices to enter the groove in the mold. 
Then the mold disk should come forward far enough to 
engage those ears. It was the latter adjustment that was out. 
The eccentric pin in the mold-slide lever roller which runs in 
the gear cam should be properly adjusted and made fast. As 
the first elevator is forced upward just before the cast occurs, 
unless the ears of the matrix line are caught by the mold 
the entire line will rise and the matrix faces will not be pre- 
sented to the mold cell. 

How to Reap A MicroMETER.— Many operator-machinists 
endeavor to struggle along without a micrometer, but if per- 
fectly true slugs are desired, the tool is indispensable. It 
measures bodies in thousandths of an inch and by remember- 
ing that Linotype measurements are based on a point measur- 
ing fourteen-thousandths of an inch, it will be easy to 


calculate what any given body should measure. The follow- 

ing table will help in remembering the scheme: 
BOOP sa sesiteiibswediRiehduces cde reukeaasseneene 5 XX .0%4 = .070 
NE oceans Sven ek deecaubianicek er epeateeree hen 5% X .014 = .077 
PR os wok cios dakesnidwauwantonadtakeaaaenase 6 X .014 = .084 
ee EEE TEM. Ferre et 7 X .014 = .098 
SE Sa Shsas swisagesdasy tumour wusrcemes nas 8 X .014 = .112 
MD 55 oda cradeapnd ea dada dhkasa deveene eats 9 X .014 = .126 
REE BAO oo ewnscwas sawtanwudsdeee ns enaweeee 10 X .014 = .140 
RNAS 6. ci.h iS cktbiapcbwenks daneaaencaesmener Ir X .01g = .154 
PROBS: 802 cons oa wlous Sanpepeban tubes oheannenkaak ter 12 X .014 = .168 


To use the micrometer, grasp the thimble E between the 
thumb and first two fingers of the hand, hooking the little 
finger through the arch in the frame A to hold the instrument 
while turning the thimble. When the instrument is closed, 
the beveled edge of the thimble E coincides with the line 
marked o on the sleeve D, and the o line of the thimble 
coincides with the horizontal line on the sleeve. Open the 
micrometer by revolving the thimble one full revolution, or 
until the o line on the thimble again coincides with the 
horizontal line on the sleeve. The distance between the anvil 
B and the spindle C is then twenty-five thousandths of an 
inch, and the beveled edge on the thimble will coincide with 
the second vertical line on the sleeve. Each vertical line on 
the sleeve indicates twenty-five thousandths of an inch. Every 
fourth line is made longer than the others and marked 0, I, 
2, 3, etc. Each numbered line indicates a distance of one 


hundred thousandths of an inch. The beveled edge of the 
thimble is marked in twenty-five divisions, and every fifth 
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line is numbered 0 to 20. Rotating the thimble from one of 
these marks to the next one moves the spindle one one- 
thousandth of an inch. To read the micrometer, therefore, 
multiply the number of vertical divisions visible on the sleeve 
by 25 and add the number of divisions on the bevel of the 
thimble from o to the line which coincides with the hori- 
zontal line on the sleeve. In the illustration there are seven 
divisions visible on the sleeve, or one hundred and seventy- 
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five thousandths of an inch, plus three divisions on the 
thimble, the micrometer being open one hundred and seventy- 
eight thousandths of an inch. The figures on the frame 
represent the decimal equivalents of the fractions given. 


TABULAR Work.—“ Subscriber,” Montreal, Canada, writes: 
“In the April issue of the Linotype Bulletin appears a sample 
of directory work, as per clipping enclosed. It is explained 
that it is composed cn one slug in one operation. There are, 
as you see, two justifications in each line. Can you inform 
me if it is necessary to have some attachment or device other 
than the usual two-letter assembler to accomplish this? Or 
how is it done? I can’t figure it out, unless you measure 
each word at the end of the line and justify it in a composing 
stick. Yet, even that would hardly do. And the time! I'd 
like to know, for I’ve got a job in hand almost as bad that 
I must set on two slugs otherwise. Can you help me out?” 
Answer.— The tabular matter specimen you enclose is done 
by the following method: No spacebands are used beyond the 
first justification portion of the line, the last column being 
justified in the assembler by bringing down space matrices 
of greater or less thickness. These special spaces are made 
to run in various channels and can be furnished by the Lino- 
type Company. With a schedule arranged to cover the vari- 
ous words used, it becomes a matter of memorization to bring 
down the proper combination of spaces to justify any word 
to a fixed limit; or, the schedule itself can be referred to 
until one is accustomed to the work. 

Matrices FALL In Wronc CHANNELS.— T. T. T., Mangum, 
Oklahoma, writes: “(1) I have been having a little trouble 
from matrices falling in the wrong channel. I can easily 
remedy the trouble when a matrix falls in the channel next 
to where it belongs, but, for instance, the ‘g’s’ falling in the 
‘ff’ channel — several channels past its own—is a proposi- 
tion that I can not solve. I attributed it to the distributor 
screws being dirty or greasy and cleaned them a number of 
times to see, but found no benefit. What could cause this? 
(2) I find, after running the machine awhile, a thin coat of 
metal on the face of the mold disk above and below the hole 
the slug is cast in. This gives me no special trouble, as I 
scrape it off with a slug every day; but can this be prevented? 
(3) Should a machine be put on a solid foundation to work 
successfully?” Answer—(1) The only way a “g” matrix 
could distribute in the “ff” or any channel beyond its own 
would be in case one of the distributing teeth were bent 
toward the left. This bent tooth would engage a rail ahead 
of the point at which it should drop and would continue on 
that rail until its termination. (2) Metal gathers on mold 
face when there is not a perfect joint between mold and 
matrices. The eccentric pin in mold-slide lever roller is for 
the purpose of locking the mold tightly against matrix line. 
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Keep the felt mold wiper saturated with a paste of oil and 
graphite. (3) A solid foundation is desirable, but not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Distrisutor Box For Lower MaGazine.— J. R. C., Rapid 
City, South Dakota, a graduate of the Inland Printer Tech- 
nical School, writes: “I have erected a double-magazine 
machine in this office, and have had good success, with the 
exception of the distributing mechanism of the lower maga- 
The matrices pass through this distributor by twos at 
times and stop the distribution. I have done my best to figure 
out the cause, but have had to call on you. How should lower 
distributor be adjusted and should it be lubricated or run 
dry? There is another graduate of the school here. We are 
in the same boat regarding this proposition, and are anxious 
to know whether we are at fault, or is this a common occur- 
rence with double deckers? I am told it is. I keep belts 
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you are having with squirts when long lines do not justify 
is due to some obstruction in the first-elevator jaws, prob- 
ably the scarring which you notice as the result of digging out 
squirts with a screw-driver. The matrices must be free to 
slide easily in the jaws and if they are bent or battered, when 
the wedges are driven up the line can not spread to fill the 
space between the vise jaws. As you have increased the ten- 
sion of the justification springs and decreased the tightness of 
the lock-up of the mold disk, without result, it would appear 
that the trouble is due to the first-named cause — battered 
first-elevator jaws. The reason that the second attempt with 
the same line will produce justification is found in the fact 
that the matrices have spread partially on the first attempt 
and the second has that much less work to perform. The 
pump stop is operated by the right-hand jaw and requires but 
a small motion to unlock it; so a slight rise of the spacebands 
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tight and clean distributor daily.” Answer— The lifting of 
two matrices in the lower distributor box is due to the 
pointed pawl on the right-hand lift being bent to the right, or 
worn off in that direction so as to allow two matrices to be 
passed. The points of the two parts should not be more than 
1-64 of an inch apart. If you heat the pawl the temper will 
be drawn and you can then bend the point over. After getting 
it set just right, again heat it to a red heat and plunge in 
water to harden it. Perhaps you had better get a new lift 
before starting this experiment, to avoid loss of time if you 
should have an accident. If a single drop of good oil is used 
on this pawl it will work without trouble, though some pre- 
fer lubricating it with graphite. 

Lone Lines Do Nor Justiry.—H. M. B., Marion, Illinois, 
writes: “(1) I have charge of a double-decker and have been 
having trouble with front squirts on any measure above 
fifteen ems. I note that the grooves, also one of the screw- 
heads which holds the piece attached directly to the elevator 
head, have been battered and chipped off—of course with 
hammer and screw-driver in removing metal —and this may 
be the trouble. “I have made the tension of the justification 
springs much greater and raised the eccentric pin at least 1% 
of an inch — not all at once, but a little at a time — until now 
I think I have it far enough; but the squirts continue to 
occur. If I send in a line, twenty-four ems, say, that lacks 
two picas of being full, this distance is left open at the far end 
of the grooves and, of course, the squirt occurs. By locking 
the spaceband pawl and bringing the machine back to normal 
with the line in, lowering the vise and pushing the spacebands 
up by hand, the justification levers will perform their work all 
right on that line, but the same thing has to be done fre- 
quently. Again, why does not the pump stop work when these 
lines fail to justify? (2) In removing a broken verge from 
the lower magazine, is there a more convenient method than 
that of inserting a duplicate rod?” Answer— The trouble 


will produce the necessary movement. (2) To remove a 
broken verge, the inserting of a duplicate rod is necessary. 

New Enition oF “ MECHANISM OF THE Linotype.”— Lino- 
typists will be interested in the announcement by The Inland 
Printer Company of a new, enlarged and revised edition of 
that popular text-book, “The Mechanism of the Linotype.” 
The first edition has been sold out and almost every Linotype 
office in this country has at least one copy in the hands of its 
operators, while the book is hardly less well known in Eng- 
land and her colonies. It is a peculiarly apt time to present 
a revised edition of this work, as late developments in the 
Linotype make desirable a revision and enlargement of the 
scope of the literature on the subject. Nothing has heretofore 
been published on the pica machine, or Model 3, nor on the 
double-magazine Linotype, or Model 2. The new edition 
exhaustively explains new adjustments of these machines, 
together with heretofore unpublished detail drawings of the 
double-magazine Linotype, thoroughly explaining its mechan- 
ism and giving valuable hints as to its care and operation. 
The experience of the author as instructor in the Inland 
Printer Technical School has enabled him to present the 
problems encountered by Linotypists from new angles, and 
give the remedies therefor in a concise and intelligible man- 
ner. In addition to the technical description of all parts of 
the machine and detailed instruction as to every adjustment, 
new matter covering the handling of tools, the measurement 
of Linotype matter, plans for installing, definitions of tech- 
nical terms and a complete list of questions used in the exam- 
ination of pupils graduating from the Inland Printer Technical 
School, are given, making the new edition of “ The Mechanism 
of the Linotype” of added value to the student. The book is 
now in press and orders can be placed at once. It will be 
bound in flexible leather covers and of such size as can be 
conveniently carried in the pocket. The price of the new edi- 
tion will be $2. 


’ 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employees. 
Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Cuatien’s Laspor-savinc Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

Tue STONEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

‘STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jack- 
son. A handbook for those about to establish themselves in the printing 
business and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Gaininc A Crrcutation.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 

ESTABLISHING A NEwspPaPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PerFECTION ADVERTISING REcorp.—A new and compact book for keep- 
ing a record of advertising contracts and checking insertions, suitable for 
weekly and monthly publications. Each page will carry the account of 
an advertiser two years. 200 pages, 7 by 11 inches, printed on heavy 
ledger paper, substantially bound, $3.50, prepaid. 

PracticaL JourRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of ‘“ Steps 
Into Journalism.” A book for young men and women who intend to be 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how 
positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how 
to win promotion. There are chapters on running country papers, 
avoiding libel, women in journalism, and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of newspaper work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 


B. Ray Frank iin, of Fulton, Missouri, sends me a copy of 
the Blue Jay ’o5, the annual publication of the students of 
Westminster College. It is full of interesting matter and 
illustrations, and is nicely printed. 


Amonc the special editions received last month, that of 
the Carthage (Mo.) Press deserves particular mention. It 
consisted of thirty-six pages, twenty-eight of which were 
devoted to recounting the resources and advantages of Car- 
thage and Jasper county, and was profusely illustrated with 
half-tones. 


A GROWTH in circulation in four months of one hundred 
and sixty-one per cent is remarkable. This has been accom- 
plished by the Dayton (Ohio) Journal, which changed owner- 
ship last October. Some radical improvements in plant and 
equipment were necessary before such a growth was possible, 
and these were not complete until February, when the average 
circulation was 5,582. The increase has been rapid and steady: 
March, 8,329; April, 10,269; May, 11,679. 

SuttaBLE HEAp-LETTER.— W. Stanley Child, editor of the 
Oneida (N. Y.) Dispatch, writes: “I am preparing to put a 
new dress on my paper and would esteem it a favor if you 
will suggest a tasty, durable head-letter. I shall put on eight- 
point modern, and want a good head-letter to go with it— 
caps. and lower-case (single heads, caps. and lower-case; 
double heads, caps. and caps. and lower-case). I prefer one 
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size, eight or ten point, for these heads.” Answer.— There is 
nothing better than a gothic or bold-face for headings. You 
should use eight-point with your eight-point body letter, and 
I would suggest a medium-heavy faced gothic. It should have 
a considerably heavier effect than the body letter, and yet not 
too heavy — Ronaldson Gothic gives a suitable effect. 

J. L. Bonytnon & Co., Adelaide, Australia, printed a 
twelve-page supplement for the Adelaide Chronicle that 
deserves more than passing notice. It is printed on heavy 
enameled paper and is made up entirely of half-tones of 
Australian scenes. Two of the photographs are reproduced 
in this number. The presswork on this issue is of a character 
that would be a credit to any printing-house, every cut showing 
as clean and clear as it would be possible to print it. 

W. B. Powe tt, publisher of the Bunker Hill (Ill.) Gazette- 
News, has an original way of using a simple little advertising 
novelty —the celluloid fish that squirms and wiggles when 
placed in the palm of the hand. He encloses the fish in an 
envelope upon which is printed a heading, “Bunker Hill 
Gazette-News, published Fridays (Fish Day),” followed by 
these “ Directions”: 

Lay fish flat in palm of your left hand and think of the Gazette-News. 

If the fish lays perfectly still and does not move, it means you are 
to have bad luck. Breathe on the palm of your hand and try again. 

If the fish rolls itself up lengthwise it signifies that you have not sub- 
scribed for the Gazette-News to send to a friend. 

If the fish tries to stand on its head, it means you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for not subscribing for two Gazette-News’. 

If the fish raises its head, it is a warning to you that you should do 


so at once. 
If the fish cuts up any capers not enumerated above, it means that 


you will be wealthy and wise if you read the Gazette-News. 
Ap. Criticisms.— A very large number of ads. were 
received for criticism last month, and there is only room to 
mention a few of 
* them. The best 
assortment comes 
from F. L. Winn, 
of Mayville, 
North Dakota. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are 
good examples of 
Mr. Winn’s work, 
showing the 
effectiveness of 
clean-cut. panels, 
with plenty of 
white space. Ar- 
thur Gledhill, of 
Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, sent 
some good speci- 
ments of panel- 
work, but the 
proofs are too 
No. 3 is a striking ad., set by 
Joseph (Mo.) News-Press, 
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imperfect for reproduction. 
Charles H. McAhan, of the St. 
several of whose ads. have been 








reproduced in former issues of 





THe INLAND Printer. Other 
compositors whose work de- 
serves particular mention are 
Clarence Mattingly, of the Gales- 
burg (Ill.) Republican-Register; 
Michael Edmeyer, 
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the side of the “artistic.” A Clotbiers 
few years ago it was custom- 
ary to use a half-dozen different No. 2. 

















styles of type in a single ad. This produced a decidedly inar- 
tistic effect, and the advisability of adhering to one series was 
soon apparent when comparisons were made. But there is 
at present a tendency to go to the other extreme and use not 
only the same series for the display, but also for the body of 








“YOU GET MARRIED; WE'LL FEATHER THE NEST” 
“CREDIT IS YOUR PURSE” 


Artistic, 
Practical 
Furniture 


INYONE INTERESTED in Furniture should 
come to our store—we have everything attrac- 

S$] tive the market has to offer. 

Don’t lose sight of our easy pay- 

ment plan, either. You are not compelled to pay 

out a lot of money in a banch— 


Just gibe us a little to bind 
the bargain, then $1 a week 





With comb shelf 7x12 inches 
—just the article for evening 
toilet; mirror in the center; 


the whole being 
12x19 inches— 20c 
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This does not hamper your daily existence, and still 
furnishes the means for a complete and cozy home. 


The Enterprise Furniture & 
214 & 216 South C ar p er Gm Dp any oe 


No. 3. 





Sixth Street. 




















an ad. This is a mistake. It may be artistic, but the value of 
such an ad. as a business-getter is materially lessened, as there 
is nothing sufficiently striking to attract attention. If roman 
is used for the body the effect is much better, but nearly all 
ads. of fair size can carry two series of display to advantage. 


NeEwSPAPER CriticismMs.— The following papers were re- 
ceived, marked “For Criticism,” and brief suggestions are 
made for their improvement: 


Young Man’s Magazine, Wellington, New Zealand.— Typography and 
printing are excellent. The arrangement of prices in the date line is 
misleading; it would be better to print it thus: ‘‘ Single copies, 3d. 
Yearly subscription, 2/6,” with “‘ Including postage”? on the second line. 

Harvey (N. D.) Herald.— Omit period after “‘ Herald” in title. 
“ State News”? heading should be more prominent and distinctive — it 
resembles too closely the advertising in the adjoining column. 

Willits (Cal.) News.— To double lead a whole page looks bad, and 
to put a piece of single-leaded plate matter in the center of such a page 
looks worse. Matter is spaced too much for the size of head-letter. 

Bryan (Ohio) Democrat.— Presswork on your “ Special School Edi- 
tion ” is not what it should be; both impression and color are uneven. 

Morgantown (W. Va.) Chronicle.-—It does not look well to have a 
number of display heads side by side; each head loses its value, as there 
is no contrast. 

Jefferson County Democrat, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin.— Aside from 
poor register the Democrat is a very creditable paper. 

Spring Valley (Wis.) Sun.— The Sun has been criticized no less 
than eight times, but Charles Lowater, the publisher, always sends 
another copy, as he is determined to have it right. The paper now has 
many good points nicely printed, attractive heads, an unusual quality 
of news, particularly correspondence, and withal prosperous from an 
advertising standpoint. The “ burr” at tops and bottoms of plate col- 
umns, where it is necessary to cut in the middle of an article, should be 
carefully trimmed off with a knife. 

Estherville (lowa) Enterprise—I have no occasion to change the 
favorable opinion of the Enterprise expressed a year ago. 

Stayner (Ont.) Sun.— The Sun has improved decidedly since last 
year. A little more impression is the principal need. 

Oneida (N. Y.) Dispatch.— Presswork is not what it should be, the 
distribution of ink being the principal fault. 


Ben C. RicHarp, of the Mason City (Ill.) Times, writes: 
“Enclosed are samples of ads. which are reset each week in 
the Times, a weekly with a bona fide list of one thousand sub- 
scribers.. What would be your estimated price for this six- 
inch double-column space on a yearly contract?” Answer.— 
You should charge about $60 a year for this space, which is 
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a little less than 10 cents an inch. Advertising to bring the 
best returns should be changed weekly and publishers should 
urge their advertisers to do so, rather than discourage them 
by making an extra charge, as a few are still doing. In this 
particular instance the advertiser is filling his space full of 
nonpareil, which brings the margin of profit down very close 
after paying for composition, but the rate for all advertising 
space should be high enough to provide for this contingency. 


SUPPLEMENTS to newspapers were recently made the sub- 
ject of a special letter of instructions to postmasters by Edwin 
C. Madden, Third Assistant Postmaster-General. The order 
is aimed at the “calendars, cut-out pictures, lithographs, pam- 
phlets, etc.,” which are used so extensively in the Sunday edi- 
tions of the big-city dailies, and will exclude them from the 
second-class rates after September I unless such supplements 
are “germane to the publication,” and consist of “matter sup- 
plied in order to complete that to which it is alleged to be a 
supplement.” Continuing, the order says, “It is not suf- 
ficient for an alleged supplement to be given a notice in the 
main publication as a sort of hook upon which to hang some- 
thing which is not a supplement in fact, and which really has 
an independent purpose and function. That is to say a merely 
colorable reference will not suffice; the connection must be 
real, not fictitious.’ Mr. Madden is undoubtedly right and 
will compel publishers to keep within the letter of the law, 
but will there be a less number of these supplements sent 
through the mail? He will simply compel the publishers to 
insert in the main section of their papers such matter as will 
make the supplements really “germane” to the paper, and 
absolutely necessary “to complete” it. Mr. Madden has suc- 
ceeded in making publications offering prizes for the solution 
of puzzle pictures include in their conditions the writing of a 
“twenty-five word article,” but the publication of the puzzle 
pictures and the offering of the prizes goes on just the same. 


Ap.-SETTING Contest No. 17 Another of THE INLAND 
PRINTER'S instructive ad.-setting contests, No. 17, closed May 
15. It was a puzzling ad. and it is a wonder that so many 
compositors attempted to compete for the honors. There were 
128 ads. entered by 108 contestants, and a study of the work 
shows a wide difference of opinion as to proper arrangement 
and display. Their selections of the best ads., however, tells 
a different story, as each of the two leaders, who are tied, has 
nearly double the number of points of the nearest competitor. 
The names and addresses of the contestants, together with the 
numbers of their own ads., and their selections for first, second 
and third places, are given below: 


Specimen 28 zs 23 
Nos. £2 ge 22 
BO nv &O 
I Dell D. Shaw, Mayville, N. D......... 44 71 95 
2 Henry Watson, Stayner, Ont., Can.... 4 59 30 
3 George Irwin, Toronto, Ont., Can..... 71 41 51 
4 John W. McLaughlin, Newark, N. J... 95 126 79 
5 6 J.C. Voline, Auburn, Neb............ 67 4 25 
7 C. E. Wheeler, Sidney, Iowa.......... 31 21 30 
8 89 R. Hamilton, Harvard, Il............. 95 105 7 
9 V. D. Toof, Cedar Rapids, Iowa....... 
to 102 Lawrence Wietlispach, Streator, Ill.... 
II Owen E. Lyon, Easton, Pa............ 105 79 «at 
12 H. A. Gibbs, St. Louis, Mo.........-. 16 10 7 
13 Richard C. Green, Carmi, Ill.......... 120. 121 10 
14 W. W. Mackay, St. Louis, Mo........ 10 16 74 
15 John B. Adkins, Hartford, Conn...... 90 39 76 
16 17. Charles Roloff, St. Louis, Mo......... 67 7 46 
18 Edward Bundrick, Boone, Iowa....... 67 8 21 
19 R. A. Stacey, Boone; lowes... .56sces 67 99 4 
2 Isaac H. Squires, Port Jervis, N. Y.... 79 93 7 
21 Herbert A. Smith, Huntington, Ind.... 99 32 25 
22 107 Edward Lack, Berkeley, Cal........... 39 95 4 
23 Ernest Tomowske, Milbank, S. D...... 14 32 «123 
24 Samuel Lack, Berkeley, Cal........... 16 39 32 
25 Vance R. Noe, Estherville, Iowa....... 99 5 105 
26 John P. Jacobowitz, Streator, Ill...... III 10 67 


Rese E.. Thee; Amy Ths 6c cans ccacecs 
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Specimea #2 z g Specimen #3 Bg 
Nos. BS Zo Nos. =O $8 
28 Will H. Edwards, Augusta, Me........ 95 6 73 William F. Wendland, Washington Bar- 
29 R. M. Andrews, Lockhart, Tex........ 16 57 CM Cc eae aisles cisie ance eases 5 67 
30 31 D. M. Berran, Augusta, Me...\...... 6 95 74 122 + #2x1W. P. Shelley, Lewistown, Pa......... III 126 
32 Virgil States, Van Wert, Ohio........ 104 +105 15 75 Clarence Mattingly, Galesburg, IIl..... II! 44 
33 George N. Tauson, Mayville, N. D..... 27 26 99 76 A. B. Hough, Washington, N. J....... 
34 Bernard F. McQuillan, Amherst, N. S., 77 Frank L. Winn, Mayville, N. D....... 105 67 
DOMDAY --cisceueraie ayant hie ais eterna es eres 7 L. E. Agee, Hillsdale, Mich........... 67 99 
35 Daniel F. Marshall, Malden, Mass..... 79 Robert F. Eschenbach, Easton, Pa..... 6 95 
36 George L. Bech, Chicago.............. 21 86 15 80 W. Lester Stanton, Wichita, Kan...... 
37 Harry Blumenthal, Fresno, Cal........ 95 31 99 81 W. H. Hooker: Oakland, ‘Cal. ....:..5..::. 6 67 
38 William G. Bradshaw, Saratoga Springs, 82 W. E. Westland, Upland, Cal......... gI 84 
Di A casein -caeen eas shale ee oro ee 6 67 79 83 W. Whitmore, Exeter, Neb............ 4 aa 
39 J. W. Roper, Irving Park, Ill......... 99 32 25 84 J. S. Bunnell, Upland, Cal........ Seagate 25 82 
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35 West Long Avenue, DuBois, Pennsylvania 
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35 WEST LONG AVE. DUBOIS, PA. 





















No. 67. - No. 95. 


Tied for first place. Tied for first place. 


40 Albert E. Bradshaw, Alliance, Ohio.... 10 72 95 85 - Fred C. Funnell, Plattsburgh, N. Y.... 95 4 
41 E. W. Hack, Albert Lea, Minn........ 86 87 James H. Nichols, St. Johns, N. F.... 32-103 
2 Jesse Clark, Augusta, Me............. 95 79 67 88 A. H. Harrington, Macon, Ga......... 16 76 
43 Will Riley, Hillsdale, Mich........... 90 Charles A. Burnham, Oakland, Cal..... 15 57 
44 J. S. Adams, Lowell, Mich............ 95 71 79 gI W. F. King, Escanaba, Mich.......... 86 25 
45 46 H. W. Hawley, Galesburg, Ill......... 2 James Cusack, New Orleans, La....... 
47 H. H. Myers, Macon, Ga............. 31. 88 95 93 W. T. Hill, Estherville, Iowa.......... 30-90 
48 D. S. Dean, Exeter, Neb.............. III 95 79 94 Cleveland Sherman, Spokane, Wash.... 14 51 
49 Emil F. Walke, ‘Chicago. «..00:6.06:50<): 113 39 46 95 96 Leon I. Leader, Worcester, Mass...... 16 126 
50 William J. Moon, London, Ont., Can.. 102 67 10 97 D: EB. Fox; Carrollton, G3... 0:56:05: 76 81 
51 A. CC. Wrenn, Preano, Cals.j.65 05.505 126 71 16 98 Henry Price; Marlin, Tex... <...:!6:0..0%) 6 10 
52 53  L. H. Russell, Mt. Clemens, Mich..... 10 = 63 7 ° 99 100 J. W. Barnhart, Auburn, Neb......... 10 14 
54 W. H. Hines, Newport, Ark.......... 95 Il 122 101 J. Norton Moore, Canton, Ohio........ 47 15 
55 56 Howard C. Hull, Asheville, N. C...... 6 4 102 103 104 M. Luther Heisey, Lancaster, Pa...... 4 95 
57. 58 <A. R. Ennis, Hamilton, Ont., Can..... 76° 35" 439° sais Walter B. Gress, Easton, Pa........-. 95 «79 
59 ,Ray M. Black, Ada; Ohio... . 22.65... 67 99 31-106 C. G. Walter, Middletown, N. Y....... 122 6 
60 W. A. Nicholson, Alameda, N. W. T., 108 Frank Eaton, Ansonia, Conn.......... 

WML: ccecuiiccudiacesacuesteemeswe® 99 30 93 109 George Voss, Eau Claire, Wis......... 102 19 
61 62 Lynn G. Goodnough, Cornwall-on-Hud- 110 H. D. Correll, Morgantown, W. Va.... 10 102 

Soni NW .ctsks scnakaaneawnteseesar r22 705 «© «83 III J. S. Miensen, CICERO. 66 6s6vsiccee ces 88 79 
63 J. S. Flanagan, Payette, Idaho........ 95 7 III 112 Emil G. Myers, Tiffin, Ohio........... 15 72 
64 Frank K. Phillips, Wilmington, Del.... 14 19 102 113 C. ‘EE. Holbrook; Boston’... 00:66:00.0: 100 95 
65 D. M. Benton, Macon, Ga............ 114 Phil S. Robinson, Hanford, Cal....... 
66 Oliver L. Anderson, Cambridge, Mass. . 122 79 14 115 William S. Kirkpatrick, Pawnee City, 
67 syron W. Bellamy, St. Catharines, Ont., BEDS. | (o.cie16os's wis rstsvs pcarel oreo teenie eieres 67 99 

eee ee wet Nor ey Sy a hee ee 15 93 64 116 K. H. Becktell, Hillsdale, Mich........ 07 31 
68 Joseph R. Beale, St. Catharines, Ont., 117 Eric Peterson, Pomeroy, Iowa......... 

COR, ciccaniacs 6630 dasks tim odesens 93 51 17 «6118 Frank W. Snyder, Syracuse, N. Y..... 15 65 
69 70 ~+&3E. A. Ferrier, Galesburg, Ill.......... 7 10 17 119 Joseph P. Grenier, Augusta, Me....... 
71 72 


A. E. Schneider, Galesburg, Ill........ 67 4 31 120 121 Warren S. Dressler, Philadelphia...... 
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Specimen of 38 ee 

Nos. £2 3s a2 

BO RO B&O 

123 Michael Edmeyer, Cannon Falls, Minn. 21 93 67 
124 Ek. W. Pence,. Angola, Ind. ........6ce0 

125 Percy L. Clancy, Halifax, N. S., Can.. 67 95 31 
126 127 T. W. Clancy, Halifax, N. S., Can.... 

128 * Peter Harris, Bradford, Pa... 0.060 126 74 4 

In compiling these, selections the usual custom was fol- 


lowed, allowing three points to each ad. selected for first place, 
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Byron W. M. Bellamy was born in Newbury, Ontario, in 1879, and 
picked up the first rudiments of typesetting when but a small boy in the 
office of the Ingersoll (Ont.) Sun, of which his father was proprietor. 
Since completing his trade he has held the foremanship of the Orillia 
(Ont.) News-Letter, the Huntsville (Ont.) Forester, and the Huntsville 
Standard, and at present has charge of the job department of the St. 
Catharines (Ont.) Journal. Mr. Bellamy gives THe INLAND PRINTER 
much credit for its assistance in acquiring a knowledge of his art. He 
has taken part in two other contests, in each of which he finished 
creditably. 

Leon I. Leader was born in 1876, at Leominster, Massachusetts, 
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two points for each second, and one point for each third. The 
result follows: 


Specimen 

No. Points. 
I 67. Byron W. Bellamy, St. Catharines, Ont., Can.......... 49 
2 os Eeon E Headers, Woscestes, Mantes «<22 366 cee. 2 ence ees 49 
4 oo J. W. Hambart, Auhatn, Neltq......- 26 <5406cccsscec- 27 
4 ro Lawrence Wietlispach, Streator, Ill................00- 26 
5 Go  G. Varme att ese n sso o acest cnsesaes 22 
6 79 ~+Robert F. Eschenbach, Easton, Pa.................200- 22 
7 16 John B, Adine, Hartford, Coan..... 605 ccccsscccncess 21 
8 4 John W. McLaughlin, Newark, N. J............c2c00- 20 
O Bee eS. acon Onengt cc rcaswccnunccatsssnesaunnges 20 
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learning his trade with J. Kirschner & Sons and the Maynard-Gough 
Company, both of Worcester, Massachusetts. He has worked in several 
offices in that section, at one time conducting a business of his own, and 
is at present head jobber at the Blanchard Press, Worcester. He 
secured second place in THe INLAND PrinTER’s last contest, and first 
prize in a contest in job composition conducted by the American Printer 
in April last. 

Mr. Leader, it will be remembered, was a strong second in 
Contest No. 16, and would probably have been first this time 
if he had not abbreviated portions of the address, which sev- 
eral contestants, in making their selections, found objection- 
able. I do not consider this a violation of the rules, however, 
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No. 15. No. 4. 
10 16 Chastes Roelof, St. Lotig, Mec .c cc iccccccsdicnecscss 17 
II gt OD. M..Berran, Augusta, Me... 2.2.0.0 02 cccesccssccccs 14 
12 10s Walter B. Grese, Easton, Pa......... 222 cccccscccess 14 
13 126 T. W. Clancy, Halifax, N. S., Can......--.0.2se0ce-- 14 
14 14 W. W. Mackay, St. Louis, Mo...........cccecseccees 13 
15 39 «J. W. Roper, Irving Park, Tl..........ccccccccccccee II 


Ten points — Nos. 71, 76, 93, 102, 122. 

Nine points — Nos. 21, 25. 

Eight points — Nos. 30, 32. 

Six points — Nos. 5, 7. 

Five points — Nos. 44, 51, 57, 86, 88. 

Four points — Nos. 19, 27, 47, 72, 120. 

Three points — Nos. 11, 41, 74, 81, 90, 91, 100, 104, 113, I14. 

Two points — Nos. 8, 22, 26, 28, 46, 59, 63, 65, 82, 84, 103, 121, 125. 

One point — Nos. 17, 64, 123, 127. 

Photographs of the two contestants who are tied for first 
place are shown, and brief biographical sketches follow: 





No. 111. No. 16. 


as the point raised is not covered by them. It would be per- 
fectly proper and really desirable to use abbreviations that are 
customarily found in ad. composition, and there are three of 
these in this ad.: “Co.,” “ Ave.” and “Pa.” Even the use of 
“W.” for “West” would be perfectly proper. Mr. Leader’s 
ad. is the strongest piece of composition in the whole set. It 
appears complicated with panels and rulework, but in reality is 
laid out on the point system, in multiples of six, and could be 
set very rapidly where the compositor had a font of labor- 
saving six-point rule. The first line starts with an eighteen- 
point em quad, then a pica quad with two one-em and one 
two-em pieces of six-point rule (the corners are not mitered), 
the same at the other end, and the line is followed by a full- 
length, six-point rule. A fault which is prominent in twenty- 
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six of the ads., and one to which I have repeatedly called 
attention, is the use of large, black figures without displaying 
the article. This is seen even in No. 10, which holds fourth 
place. Is it reasonable to suppose that a reader’s attention 
will be attracted by the mere figures, “toc,” “25c,” etc.? The 
large figures themselves are meaningless—they may be in 





LEON I. LEADER. 


BYRON W. BELLAMY. 


connection with articles that ordinarily sell for much less. 
How much better is the display in both the leading ads. Only 
a very few of the compositors succeeded in bringing out “Rice 
3c,” but most of them, in 
order to secure a more artis- 
tic arrangement, displayed 





THE LEADING TEA STORE 





cannes “toc.” I am_ reproducing 

Why at the No. 42, set by Jesse Clark, 
RICE Augusta, Maine, an ad. which 

Pay We are Selliog was not given a single point. 
10, 7.6, 5 at To my mind Mr. Clark has 

More? 3c caught the idea of the adver- 
— tiser. The copy starts with 











Fancy Mocha and Java Coffee at 25¢ per Ib. 
Fine Granulated Sugar at 5 1-2¢ per Ib. 
Fancy Elgin Creamery Butter %4,, 22¢ per Ib. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific 
sous: [QQ GQ 2 


No. 42. 


a request to “ Come and look 
at rice,” and the prices for 
rice are followed by the 
question, “ Why pay more?” 
This ad. is set in a simple 
manner, yet it brings out 
strongly the only point in the 
ad. which should have been 
brought out, some compositors even putting rice last. The 
advertiser is making a special run on rice in five different 
grades; the other articles are merely secondary. The next 
ad.-setting contest will be announced next month. 


OLD-TIME CHICAGOANS. 


In a recent issue of the Chicago Daily News, Mr. Alfred L. 
Sewell, president of the Chicago Envelope Clasp Company, of 
Niles, Michigan, gives some interesting reminiscences of old- 
time Chicagoans, as follows: 

“In 1854 there was no typefoundry in Chicago, but soon 
after that Langdon & Rounds, printers, who had their office 
at 43 LaSalle street, opened an agency for L. Johnson & Co.’s 
typefoundry of Philadelphia, in the new paper house of G. H. 
& L. Laflin, on South Water street, east of South Wells street, 
now called Fifth avenue. Here was a double convenience for 
the printers. But, as I suppose there was not enough business 
for two men, ‘Jim’ Langdon bought the Quincy (Ill.) Whig 
and removed to that city, S. P. Rounds continuing the John- 
son agency until he was made government printer at Wash- 
ington. Perhaps it was about the year 1857 that Farmer, 
Little & Co.’s typefoundry of New York opened an agency in 
a small frame building at, I think, about the corner of Mon- 
roe and Dearborn streets, and employed as their bookkeeper 
an awkward-looking young man of German descent, who I 
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think had been a country school teacher. He looked like it, 
anyhow. He was good natured, at least, and faithful, and 
seemed likely to develop into a good business man. I will 
risk a story he once told me of his own boyhood. He was 2 
green country boy, with a desire to learn the printing business. 
He was raised on a farm near Akron, Ohio, and to that town 
he went and hired himself in a printing-office. A man named 
Allison was the pressman on an old Washington hand press. 
John, the German boy, was put behind the press to manage 
the roller. After working for fifteen minutes Allison shouted 
“Color!” in stentorian tones. John had never seen a press 
before and did not know what that meant, so the pressman 
explained that he must put on more ink. 

“* But where is the ink?’ asked John. 

“Tn that keg on the floor?’ : 

“John lifted the cover of the keg and looked into the 
blackness and asked, ‘How do I get it out?’ 

“With your hand, you darned Dutchman.’ 
say ‘ darned.’ 

“John, not knowing any better, dived his hand down into 
the stiff ink up to his wrist. 

“That boy knows better now. His name was John 
Marder. In his place, doing his faithful duty in the Farmer, 
Little & Co. type agency, ‘the years rolled on’ and John 
Marder grew because there was manhood in him. Ananias P. 
Luse, a printer I had known when I was foreman of the 
Indianapolis Daily Journal, in 1853, came to Chicago, and by 
and by there was a new sign up— Marder, Luse & Co.’s 
Chicago Typefoundry.’ Mr. Luse is dead and John Marder 
is now manager of the Chicago branch of the great American 
typefoundry, known all over the world. 

“Mr. Marder, I am sure, will forgive me for telling this 
story, because he is one of the best friends I ever had — one 
of the noblest men Chicago has known since 1854. He is an 
illustration, showing how poor young men have risen in Chi- 
cago, and how they can still rise if they are faithful.” 


Allison didn’t 





QUEER TACTICS. 


German chambers of commerce are clamoring for better 
trade relations with the United States. Some of them have 
submitted petitions to the minister of finance, asking for a 
long-term commercial treaty with the United States on more 
advantageous terms than those now existing. 

While this agitation is going on, some boards of trade are 
endeavoring to prevent American consuls from learning Ger- 
man manufacturing and trade secrets. The chamber of 
Sarau (Prussia) addressed a circular to manufacturers and 
commercial agents in that district, warning them against. 
giving information to the press. The circular says: 

“The reports in our technical and trade papers are most 
assiduously studied abroad, and by representatives of our for- 
eign competitors residing in Germany, especially by the consuls. 
of the United States.” 

The circular winds up with an appeal to its correspondents. 
to spread this warning, to refrain from giving publicity to any 
business details, and to keep factories shut to foreigners and’ 
strangers. This agitation leads Consul-General Guenther to. 
pertinently ask: “How do these German chambers of com- 
merce, which represent the manufacturing and commercial 
element of their country, reconcile this illiberal spirit with the 
fact that Germany sends individuals, official delegates and 
even ministers of state to the United States to inspect our 
factories, trade schools, public institutions, etc., for the purpose 
of obtaining knowledge and benefiting German interests?” 





A SPECIMEN book of menus and programs, printed in colors,. 
on deckle-edge cloth and antique finished cover-paper, is now 
ready. Sent to any address for 50 cents. The Inland Printer 
Company. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employees. 
Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anp Typres.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

BicELtow’s Hanpsook oF PunctTuaATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EnGLtisH Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypocraPpHic StyLeEB00oK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of 
uniformity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

Tue Ortuoepist.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

Tue VerBALIst.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 434 by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEsT-POCKET MANUAL oF Printinc.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER DicT1IoNnary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruntcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

PROOFREADING AND Punctuation.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. loth, 183 pages, $1. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second vol- 
ume of the series on “ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on 
spelling, abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and 
numerals, italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on 
punctuation and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

Grammar WitHout aA Master.— By William Cobbett, carefully 
revised and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-edu- 
cation this book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and 
failed to comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never 
studied grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. 
Cloth, 434 by 6%4, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art oF Writinc EnciisH.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Emptoyee.— E. L., Berkeley, California, writes: “Could 
not you devote a few more lines to the ever burdensome word 
‘employé’? If permissible, I herewith submit my opinion 
about this ‘pierre d’achoppement.’ Why should the word 
‘employé’ be spelled ‘employe’ or ‘employee’ when we pre- 
serve the accent in ‘café’ and change it in writing ‘liberty,’ 
etc.? However, so long as the French change the orthography 
of English words (bifteck, confort, paquebot, rosbif, etc.), 
it is admissible and perfectly just that the spelling of French 
words be altered to suit our fancy.’ Answer— There is no 
reason why this word should be burdensome. It would be so 
no longer.if English-speaking people would drop the idea that 
we must use the French word, and use our own English word, 


employee. Undoubtedly the earliest English use was merely 
a borrowing from the French, but we now have, and have had 
for a long time, our own word, entirely independent of the 
French. Employee is not a change in French spelling. 


Wronc Letters IN Print.— From the frequency of typo- 
graphical errors in print, one might be excused for wonder- 
ing why there are not some good proofreaders; but of course 
errors always will be found in print, as long as the work 
must be done by human beings. There are many good proof- 
readers, but we certainly have too many very poor ones, and 
probably always will have. This note is suggested by the 
circular from which we quote about an international language. 
In six lines of it there were four typographical errors that 
must have been left there simply because the proofreader did 
not look closely enough to see them, for they are such that 
no one could fail to know that they are wrong. It is sup- 
posed to be easy to see every wrong letter and to correct it. 
It is not as easy as it seems. Even very careful and close 
workers leave some errors uncorrected, and it is simply 
impossible to get print absolutely correct. But why can not a 
great improvement be had? Certainly such a circular should 
not be printed with so many errors. 


An INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE.— Here are a few sentences 
from a circular proposing that the world devote a billion 
dollars to the making and establishment of an international 
language: “An international language would greatly facili- 
tate the affairs of the world. If one were agreed upon by the 
nations, it would be Studied by all who seek a higher education 
or a good business position. Merchants and manufacturers 
would more easily find foreign markets for their wares. 
More people would then travel abroad, because they could talk 
with somebody in every community, and find in every city 
entertainments and a daily paper in the international language. 
The great expositions and international congresses would be 
far better attended, and thus the peace and progress of the 
world be wonderfully promoted. The language that becomes 
international must be so made or selected that it will interest 
a great many people and outrival all competitors. This means 
a great conference. But a public sentiment must be created; 
a great discussion must take place. The hope is simply this: 
Many able men will stir up an agitation that will shake the 
world, for the sake of getting handsome salaries and rewards 
as makers, teachers, translators, authors, and _ publishers. 
There will be debated everywhere the great question: 
Resolved, That an International Congress should be called at 
public expense, to make or select a language for international 
use. Then some chief ruler will invite the nations to a grand 
conference. This will prepare the way for a world-wide 
speech; and there will follow the most wonderful era in 
language, literature, science, education, commerce, and civili- 
zation —in short, the Brotherhood of Man.” 


Some Strikinc Assurpities.—F. Howard Collins’s new 
book, “ Author and Printer,” contains much valuable informa- 
tion, but it is strangely sprinkled with absurdities, especially in 
American matters. One of the queerest is this: “ Dollar 
mark, $, to be after, and close up to, the figures, as 50$.” 
Where Mr. Collins could have got the notion that this is cor- 
rect form, who knows? He says in his preface that the book 
is “not an attempt to rationalize the English language, but 
merely an endeavor to represent the language as it is now used 
by the people most capable of writing it.” Certainly no such 
people write dollars in the way he says they do. In some 
questions of spelling his work does not seem to have been 
guided by any one consideration. He tells us to spell blame- 
able, datable, debatable, dilatable, finable, framable, giveable, 
likeable, linable, liveable, movable (in legal work moveable), 
rateable, saleable, shapeable. Certainly these are far from 
showing an attempt at rationalizing; but do they record 
usage? It does not seem likely that any writer would con- 
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sciously make these differences. It is a pity that any printers 
are to have such poor advice about them. Some of the items 
in the book are merely laughable, as the information that 
C. A. stands for Confederate army, and C. S. N. for Con- 
federate States navy. This kind does no harm, but what is 
the use of it? Mr. Collins felicitates himself on having 
formulated a useful ruling on the division of words. He says: 
“The general rule for the division of words is the result of 
a large correspondence on this one point alone. As _ this 
matter has first to be dealt with by the compositor alone — 
for the author can not tell when writing copy what word will 
need division —it is singularly fortunate that so easy a rule, 
requiring no etymological knowledge, can be framed.” His 
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SOME QUEER USES FOR PAPER. 


Dr. A. H. Stewart, of Philadelphia, has been experimenting 
with bottles made of paper as a substitute for the glass bottles 
now commonly used in the retail milk trade. His investiga- 
tions have excited much interest in German medical circles. 
According to a German trade paper, Dr. Stewart had his 
milkman to use glass and paper bottles furnished by himself, 
which were, after being filled, put on ice. The stoppers in 
the paper bottles worked well, closing hermetically, while 
those of the glass bottles worked less satisfactorily. As a 
result of his investigation the milk in the paper bottles showed 
only one bacteria to four in the glass bottles, and that the 
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NATIVES OF GREENLAND. 


rule is: “ Never separate a group of letters representing a 
single sound; and so divide a word that each part retains its 
present sound.” He gives ten examples, each correctly divided 
into syllables, but each so simple that any but the right 
division is hardly possible. How singularly unfortunate the 
rule is may be seen by some of the divisions in the text of the 
book itself. Baro-meter, tit-les, optic-ian, bassi-net, prelimin- 
ary, pro-clamation, re-presentative — these are a few of them 
that the author should have corrected according to his rule. 
How much choice is there between a demand for etymological 
knowledge and one for knowledge of sounds by the com- 
positor? There is some, but not enough to make the rule 
intelligible and practicable. As a matter of plain fact, the 
rule is absolutely useless. 

The book should be used very cautiously. Anybody 
attempting to do everything according to it will have trouble. 


‘*THE BEST EVER.” 


I could not get along without THe INLAND Printer. I 
have every number since 1896, and hope to have many more. 
I have received much valuable information from it, and con- 
sider it “the best ever.”—F. IV. Nichols, Adrian, Michigan. 





paper-bottle milk would keep sweet two days longer than 
that in the glass bottles. The sanitary advantage of paper over 
glass bottles lies in the fact that after being used once they 
are thrown away. 

M. Charles Crabbe, of Paris, is the inventor of paper 
gloves for chauffeurs. He also manufactures entire suits of 
clothing for male and female automobilists from paper, which 
have proved very serviceable in cold weather. The texture 
of this new material is described as remarkably flexible, tough, 
durable and absolutely waterproof. Paper clothing, particu- 
larly for sporting purposes, has long been used in Japan, and 
the Mikado’s soldiers in the present war have been supplied 
with paper vests to protect them against the rigors of winter 
in Manchuria. 





THE correct application of colored inks to the various 
grades of book and cover papers is set forth in a series of 
menu and program title and cover designs just published and 
issued in book form by The Inland Printer Company. This 
is a choice collection of modern specimens of typography and 
coloration, and each design can be duplicated in most any 
printing-office. The price of this booklet is 50 cents. 
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BY WM. J. KELLY. 


Address all questions and specimens for this department to 
W. J. Kelly, 762a Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employees. 
Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “The Color 
Printer.”” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 


Tympan Gauce Square.— A handy device for instantly setting the 
gauge pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of trans- 
parent celluloid. Postpaid, 25 cents. 


Tue THeEory oF Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 


Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length 
of handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 


Tue StoneMan.-— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 


Practicat GuipE To Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 75 cents. 


A ConcitsE Manuat oF PiateN Presswork.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles 
met in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

RECIPE FOR RESTORING FapED Printinc.— A. W., of Albany, 
New York, writes: “I have some valuable old prints, many 
of the letters of which are almost imperceptible. Can you 
tell me of a way to renew them?” Answer.— Boil animal 
galls in pure spirits of wine, and with this lightly sponge over 
the surface. After drying, the letters (or writings) will be 
as fresh as ever. 


A Criticism.— W. H. P., of Brooklyn, New York, writes: 
“Enclosed find sample of folder. Have been reading your 
‘Presswork’ and tried to follow your ideas. Would like 
your criticism.” Answer.— The entire work on this folder is 
neat. Perhaps a trifle deeper green would have improved its 
coloring. The red is beautiful and well printed. A better 
make-ready on the half-tone cut of the office building would 
have improved it. 

OVERLAY-CUTTING INSTRUCTION NEEDED.— W. S. C., of San 
Bernardino, California, writes: “ Herewith I enclose copy of 
a booklet — my first attempt at half-tone printing — which I 
wish you would criticize. It is far from satisfactory to me. 
I would possibly have gotten better results had ! ordered the 
half-tones made 110-line screen, instead of 133-line screen.” 
Answer.— Taken all in all, you have made a good job of the 
booklet, the printing, register, margins and color being uni- 
formly workmanlike. With skilful make-ready, the half- 
tones would have appeared to much better advantage. You 
should obtain a knowledge of how to make appropriate over- 
lays for such work. The Inland Printer Technical School 
gives such instruction. 

TROUBLE FROM WRINKLING ON A_ CYLINDER PrEss.— 
H. J. P., of Campello, Massachusetts, writes: “ We enclose a 
sheet which we are printing on a cylinder press which is 
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giving us a little trouble by wrinkling in two places, as shown 
on sample. Can you suggest any method of eliminating this 
trouble? We have it occcasionally on different cylinder 
forms.” Answer.— Try shifting the “taking” position of the 


grippers and front gauges. If that does not remedy the 
wrinkle, either turn the form around or run strong, thin 
strings between the two openings in the form. The sheet 


should be kept close to the cylinder, in order to keep out 
air formations where the white portions of the label design 
occur. Wrinkles of similar character to that shown on your 
sheet have been taken out by simply changing the position of 
the cylinder bands where they support the sheet on its way to 
the form. Sometimes to loosen up the two outer cylinder 
bands will prevent the wrinkle. There is no set rule to 
remedy all cases of wrinkling. 


To Remove Dry INK.—F. R., of Akron, Ohio, writes: 
“Can you advise me through Tue INLAND PRINTER Pressroom 
Department of some way of cleaning wood type of ink that 
has been allowed to dry and which seriously interferes with 
clear printing?” Answer— All type, whether metal or wood, 
should be thoroughly cleaned when it leaves the press. Only 
a careless workman will permit ink to dry on a form of type. 
Penetrating oils or spirits must be used in removing dried 
ink from wooden type. Still, it is a question whether any of 
these can be made to do so when the ink has been absorbed 
into the wood, or is thickly coated and become very dry. 
You might try the use of go° alcohol, refined or crude 
petroleum, creosote, or oil of citronella. The type should 
be laid face down in a flat receptacle for the spirits or oil, 
and allowed to remain until the ink shows signs of removal 
from the wood. Salt of lemons, salt of sorrel, oxalic acid, 
alkaline salt (known as lye, when impregnated with water) 
are often made use of to remove discolorations and oily sub- 
stances; but in doing so they are dangerous in the case of 
woods of almost every kind, unless used in moderation and 
the surface of the treated woods wiped dry before absorption 
by the wood begins. 


PRINTING ON PLayinc Carps.—J. J. S., of Middletown, 
Pennsylvania, has sent several playing cards with the regular 
backs printed on same, regarding which he writes: “By 
enclosed playing cards you will see I have ‘run up against 
it’ in bad shape. The cards were printed in bronze-blue ink 
costing about $3 per pound. Now, what I would like to know 
is, what I should do to keep the ink from ‘scratching off’ 
the face, as per samples enclosed. Is there a special ink used 
for printing playing cards, or what grade of ink ought I to 
use for printing on cards of the same finish as appears on 
the blank ones I send you?” Answer— Playing cards are 
printed just as other work on a printing-press, using different 
colors and qualities of ink, as the grade of stock and quality 
of the finished product justifies, some of the inks costing as 
low as. 50 cents a pound. Of course, great care is exercised 
in the printing, otherwise the product would be faulty in 
color and have to be sold as “seconds” or “thirds” in 
quality to the dealers. The cards you have attempted to 
print on come from the ends of a sheet containing a full pack 
of cards; these ends are usually thrown in as waste, unless 
sold to some one who desires to print on them an adver- 
tisement, or some other matter, as in your case. Now, the 
reason you can not print satisfactorily on this stock is because 
a “varnish” made of shellac, reduced by mixture of borax in 
boiling water, has been applied to the sheets of printed play- 
ing cards, which, when run through a very powerful plating 
press, produces a highly polished finish, resembling a sheet of 
ivory. Now, the surface left on the playing card is almost 
devoid of absorption, hence you can understand how difficult 
it is to print on it in the ordinary way. Your samples are 
about as good as is usually turned out on such stock; and 
the only way you can help to prevent ink from scratching off 
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is to incorporate a little dammar, copal or coach varnish in 
it, mixing up only a small quantity at a time. The varnish 
made use of by the playing-card manufacturer is applied to the 
stock after all the ink on both sides has been thoroughly 
dried; the sheets are then run through a varnishing machine, 
which coats both sides at the same time, the cards being hung 
up to dry; after which they are plated and cut up into packs. 
The purpose of applying the sheilac varnish is to give finish, 
“slip”? and durability to the stock, and to prevent the printing 
from becoming mutilated or marked. A playing-card manu- 
facturer could place your design on the end of the sheet 
(usually useless), and bring out the design as perfectly as 
any of the fifty-two cards embraced in the regular pack. 
That is the only way by which success can be assured. 
PRINTING AND LirHoGRAPHIC INK REsErvorr.— The N. & E. 
Ink Reservoir Company, located at 556 Broadway, New York 
city, have recently patented and placed on the market a 
device for economizing ink and sustaining its quality. In 
the construction of the apparatus, a cut of which is shown 
herewith, a movable bottom is operated by a plunger, made 
to move up as more ink is required. A slight pressure on the 
wheel shown on the side of the illustration operates the device, 
while one and one-quarter revolutions empties the entire reser- 


voir. A supply of ink may be had, it is claimed, quicker and 
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THE N. & E. INK RESERVOIR. 

easier with this device than in any other known way. The 
reservoirs are made interchangeable and have a space for a 
label across the face of the cylinder for the name and grade 
of ink in use in each, with a celluloid cover to insure legibility 


and cleanliness. Changes in the reservoirs are readily made 


by simply lifting one out and dropping in another, one holder . 


being sufficient for any number of reservoirs. The holder or 
frame for operating occupies but little room and is therefore 
readily disposed of at some convenient place in the room. 

To Stop Mortiinc.— I. H., of Denver, Colorado, writes as 
follows: “Will you kindly let me know what will stop 
mottling on enameled stock, and also a good ink softener 
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that will not make the ink greasy?” Answer.— There are 
numbers of causes for mottling, not only on enameled, but 
other kinds of stock, chief among which may be unconditioned 
rollers, thin inks and running too much color on the stock. 
It takes an experienced pressman to fully decide which con- 
dition prevails. Such a man will try running as little color 
as will produce solidity on the strongest portions of the 
form; if this does not overcome the trouble, he will then 
examine the condition of the rollers; if he finds these ful! 
of moisture, instead of dry and tacky, he knows that ink can 
neither be rightly distributed nor imparted to the form as it 
should be. So will he promptly decide about the grade of 
ink, all other conditions being right. The best way to have 
“soft” ink is to order it so from the maker. Keep such ink 
on hand, even if you do not need it for most of your printing. 
It beats varnishes and raw oils, because you may very advan- 
tageously mix in a little of such ink with a stronger or 
higher grade quality, and thereby soften it to the greatest 
nicety without taking the risk of spoiling the better one. Ink 
softeners and reducers, so-called, are often dangerous in 
the hands of the inexperienced. A little bit of hog’s lard is a 
good softener of inks; it must be mixed into the ink thor- 
oughly. 

Ink Picxinc—W. L., of East Liverpool, Ohio, writes: 
“T send you herewith a few specimen sheets which were 
printed on a new press, two pages on which show a number of 
spots, also picking off. Kindly tell me how I can print 
these in a solid black. I used new, well-seasoned rollers, 
with double-roll and a good half-tone black, which I had 
to reduce to such an extent that it shows mottled, and still 
kept on picking off. I first tried it with one gripper, then 
with two and three, but got the best result with two grippers. 
In reducing the ink, I first tried vaselin compound, ‘next 
reducing varnishes of various manufacture, then boiled lin- 
seed oil, and even machine oil, with no better result. I finally 
mixed some blue ink with the black to give it a darker shade, 
and by running as little ink as possible, the job was run off 
as you see it. We also dusted off the sheets before printing, 
as every speck of dust, no matter how small, would show as 
big as a pin-head; but this helped but little, as I had to keep 
on washing the form every half-dozen sheets. The room was 
kept at a temperature of from 65° to 75°.” Answer.— Work- 
ing a form of two almost solid pages of background, each 
8 by 10 inches, and keeping the many designs (shown in half- 
tone relief) clean and sharp, and on such thick-coated stock as 
shown, was not an easy matter, even for a skilled pressman. 
Clearness you have certainly maintained, but the effectiveness 
of the engravings is lost by the absence of an intense black 
background, the main cause of which was the overreduction 
of the ink used. Reducing of inks is a dangerous operation, 
because few pressmen know just where to stop. The ink 
used by you was doubtless of superior quality, but of wrong 
strength for the job, as well as wrong for the press employed 
in working it. In a case such as yours, it would have been 
the proper thing to do to send to some efficient printing-ink 
maker and had shipped to you a supply of appropriate black 
ink. Inks for just such heavy plates are made and kept in 
stock by every reputable manufacturer. Irrespective of the 
defect in color, your make-ready and printing are both excel- 
lent. 


PackinG A CyLinpeR—L. F., of Sherman, Michigan, 
writes: “ Will you kindly inform me in the Pressroom Depart- 
ment as to the correct way to pack a cylinder press. The one 
in question is a two-revolution press. Up to the present time I 
have been running without a blanket, merely using strawboard’ 
and a muslin cloth, but now have a felt blanket. Do you put 
the blanket on first, next to the cylinder, then the paper, and 
last the sheet of muslin, or does the paper come on top? 
After clamping the blanket on, do you have it long enough to 
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put it on the rollers and stretch it, or does the paper on top 
keep the blanket tight?” Answer—If you had a copy of 
“Presswork” at hand, and would turn to the chapters on 
packing different kinds of cylinder presses, you could find the 
fullest information on this point, as well as about tympans 
for different kinds of printing. For a suitable packing for 
printing a newspaper, strip the press and clean the cylinder 
with a little oil, rubbing dry with a clean rag. Cut the blanket 
to fit the cylinder, allowing for enough to hook it on to the 
points in the front opening, which is usually about three 
inches. The end of the blanket should be long enough to 
turn over a little in the lateral opening of the cylinder. Put 


muslin covering, over which has been shrunk a manila sheet, 
and then oiled, will be found very desirable and efficient 
packing.” = _ 7 

A HINT FOR EMPLOYERS. 

Please send THe INLAND PRINTER to the office, so that 
hereafter all “the boys” may feel its helpful influence, as we 
intend to keep it on file in our office. For years I have taken 
the magazine, and both Mr. McCarthy and myself feel that 
the money will be well spent in educating our workmen at 
so little cost. We expect to help ourselves by making better 
printers of them, and know of no way in which the trick 





AN IRRIGATION CHANNEL AT RENMARK, RIVER MURRAY, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Photo by C. P. Scott. 


a medium thick sheet of manila paper next to the face of the 
cylinder and the blanket over it, for the sake of avoiding rust 
accumulations on the blanket. If you are supplied with large 
enough sheets of paper to pass around the printing surface of 
the cylinder and roll up on the lower tympan bar in the 
lateral opening, hang the paper over the muslin sheet, because 
of ease in making ready on the tympan sheets. However, if 
that facility is not afforded, then put the necessary number of 
paper tympan sheets over the blanket and draw on the 
muslin one, fastening it on the first reel, instead of the sheets 
of paper. Over all these put a sheet of strong manila paper, 
fastening it (in the front opening of the cylinder) to the sheets 
held there; do this with good adhesive paste. As soon as 
dry, draw down the manila and carefully reel it up on the 
lower bar. If too many or too few sheets of tympan con- 
front you, then loosen the reel, holding the muslin, and take 
out or add to the tympan, and then refasten the muslin. 
“Presswork” says: “For regular newspaper work, where 
the editions are not large, tympans made up of a medium 
thick rubber blanket, several thicknesses of soft paper and a 


can be turned better than by giving them the advantage of 
the best instruction, which THe INLAND PRINTER provides.— 
John J. Altmeyer, of McCarthy & Altmeyer, Maysville, Ken- 
tucky., 





A NECESSITY AT EVERY STAGE. 


After twenty years in the harness, from “ typelice” to the 
“tripod,” I am at last “captain of my own shop.” I have 
purchased the controlling interest in the Stine Publishing 
Company, publishers of the Independent-Journal. I have 
always found THe INLAND PRINTER a necessity in the office, 
and will continue in that belief—C. L. Hobart, Ottawa, 
Kansas. 


“ec 





THE UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR. 

I am taking THe INLAND PRINTER, and find that it is 
exceptionally good. What the printing trade needs to-day 
is more education, both technical and scholastic. Your INLAND 
PRINTER is doing much toward the former—C. S. Buck, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 
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BY LITHOGRAPH Y¢ 








BY E. F. WAGNER. 





Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the 
trade are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers 
given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. Ad- 
dress all samples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifica- 
tions on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employees. 
Registration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employees. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 
GraMMar OF LitHoGRAPHY.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 


LitHocraPHic SpeciMENs.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 
style of the art, Foe nag by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. merican Commercial Specimens, second and third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 


Hanpsook or LitnocrapHy.— By David Cumming. A practical and 
up-to-date treatise, with illustrations and color-plates. Chapters on 
stones, inks, pigments, materials, transfers, drawing, printing, light and 
color, paper and machines; also chromo-lithography, zinc and aluminum 
plates, transposition of black to nn and ink-stone methods, 
etc. Cloth, 243 pages. $2.10, postpaid. 

Tue Lithographic Club of Vienna held an exhibition of 
work executed in crayon, brush and by camera, comprising 
337 objects, participated in by twenty-two members. The 
affair was a success in every way. The lithographic work was 
of a high standard. A preponderance of the subjects was 
of photographic origin and showed high artistic ability of a 
majority of the members. 


At the fourth regular meeting of the German Lithographic 
Employers’ Association, held at Hamburg on May 13, a num- 
ber of important resolutions were adopted looking toward 
closer alliance with the unions of the workmen, regulation of 
the apprentice system and equalization of prices; at the same 
time the great benefit accruing to the employer from a closer 
affiliation with his own kind was fully emphasized. 


Gum Arasic.— We received a box of gum arabic, evi- 
dently for trial, but not an evidence from the sender in the 
shape of a letter or an address so that we could come to a 
conclusion as to the intention of the sender. Upon examina- 
tion of the gum it can be stated that about twenty-five per 
cent of the pieces are impurities in the shape of wood, stone, 
etc. It would require considerable care in straining the 
material to make it useful in the lithographic business. 

Jorntnc LitHoGRAPHIC STONES WITH PLASTER OF PariIs.— 
J. C., Mitchell, Ontario, writes: “I have followed your 
directions in joining two worn-out stones together so as to 
prevent them from breaking while printing, but I found that 
they would not hold, and I would have ruined the slab if I 
had not noticed them working loose.” Answer.— For very 
large stones the imported preparation or “stone cement,” con- 
sisting of a liquid and a powder, will give the best results, while 
the operator is deficient in practice. However, it will hardly 
ever happen that plaster of paris will loosen its hold on two 
stones joined with it if the work is done right. First of all, 
the surfaces which are to come together must be ground per- 
fectly even with a very coarse sand, so as to remove the 
grease or oil which adheres to the underside of most stones 
and would prevent the plaster from sticking. Then the stones, 
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after joining, must be moved about a little in order to com- 
press and equalize the paste; at the same time forcing out, 
at the edges, the superfluous plaster, which should at once 
be scraped off. And, finally, the stone should be left lying 
quietly for several days in an even, rather warm temperature 
before putting to use. 


THe Winona ScuHoo. or LirHocrApHy.—A letter from 
George K. Henderson, principal of the lithographic depart- 
ment of the “Winona Technical Institute,’ at Indianapolis, 
states that the school is in first-class trim and accommodating 
in its first course twenty-seven young men, teaching lithog- 
raphy in all its branches. The committee having charge of 
the school is eminently practical and they have the study- 
plans of all the noted institutions of this kind existing 
anywhere in the world. That they mean to profit by the expe- 
rience which others have had in this field of activity is certain, 
for no one can deny that there is a growing necessity for 
action looking toward the solution of the apprentice question. 


DAMPENING STONE WITH SoAP WaTER.— A writer in the 
Freie Kiinste, speaking of the difficulty of getting more than 
five hundred impressions from a transfer while printing pure 
ultramarine for washblue labels, states that he wiped the stone 
with soap water as soon as he observed that the lines 
began to disappear from the stone. As he proceeded he 
strengthened the dose, and thus succeeded in getting one 
thousand impressions off, an otherwise impossible task. Of 
course the temperature of the pressroom was 60° R. He could 
not say what the result would have been if the temperature 
had been warm. Every lithographic printer knows the effect 
of soap on lithographic stone, and yet a stone can be washed 
off with weak soap solution for fine penwork and produce no 
trouble; in that case it is done to create a firm hold for the 
extremely fine and delicate ink lines. It is well known that on 
aluminum plate, soap has no effect at all. 


A New SuHEEt-pryING Device— The H. & G. Lithograph 
Company has invented an extremely simple device for dry- 
ing the dampened sheets when printing fine commercial 
lithographic work. The invention consists of an iron clamp, 
the long shanks of which are placed in a slot cut into a strip 
of wood and fastened to the ceiling of the pressroom. The 
clamp hangs loosely in this opening, its own weight pressing 
the jaws together with enough force to hold a dozen sheets 
of paper. The sheets are easily inserted by feeding them in an 
upward pressure; that is, by pushing the sheets upward 
against the mouth of the clamp, lessens the weight of the 
clamp, thus loosening the jaws and allowing the sheets to 
pass in, but the instant the pushing motion ceases the jaws 
take a grip on the sheet and the bunch of paper hangs free in 
the air. When dry the sheets are simply pulled down and out. 
This does away with strings, racks and other troublesome 
devices. 

OwnersHIP OF ENGRAvINGS.—“ Enquirer,” Albany, New 
York, writes: “I am in a controversy with a New York 
lithographic house which has done the enclosed engraved view 
for me. Against the manner of execution I have no fault to 
find, but it was stipulated in the agreement that I pay for the 
engraving, and, having done so, I demanded the stone upon 
which this work is done. I find now upon examination that 
they have engraved the view upon a stone belonging to their 
stock (together with other work) and they claim that it is 
impossible for them to give me the original engraving. Now, 
what is to prevent any one used to sawing stone to separate 
that stone into two parts so that I can get what belongs to me? 
I would like a little light on this subject from an expert 
lithographer and it was mutually agreed to have THE INLAND 
PRINTER decide.” Answer.—lIf it can be shown that the 


lithographer had agreed to place the engraving upon a sepa- 
rate stone, this stone to be then sold to the party ordering 
same, then the former must find a way to carry out his con- 
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tract. Otherwise the engraving remains the property of the 
lithographer, notwithstanding the fact that the customer has 
paid for it. This custom has been established by years of 
precedent. Dividing the stone by sawing or otherwise is a 
risky operation, and nobody likes to resort to it. The work 
may nat be placed on the stone to make this easy of accom- 
plishment. The remedy would be that the lithographer, having 
printed the edition, which the customer has accepted, from 
transfers, might turn over to “Enquirer” a transfer of this 
work, which would be about the same as an electrotype in 
typography. 

A New Meruop.—“ Buffalo Manager” writes: “I have 
observed in one of the recent issues of your very valuable 
lithograph department what you say of the method of engra- 
ving upon gelatin folios and using these cut-in tracings not 
only as key outlines, but as actual original working plates, 
by lining and cross hatching, filling in the cut lines with trans- 
fer ink and after the transfer of the tracing filling in the solids 
with tousche, and also scraping away after the offsets have 
been made marks which were to serve only as guide lines. I 
found that such gelatin tracing gave the best result for fine 
and delicate lines, but I have also found that for a certain kind 
of off-hand work or facsimile work, especially in imitating 
pen drawings, the tracing upon vegetable tracing paper, which 
I always coat with collodion varnish or shellac varnish (also 
acquired from these columns), has answered well. Having 
given this matter of obtaining accurate tracings from original 
drawings a great deal of attention, because I was desirous of 
obtaining the most direct results with the least expenditure of 
labor, I will communicate to you now an entirely new method 
for producing direct copies from original drawings which can 
be used in black simply or as black plates for four or eight 
color work, retaining all the snap of the original. The method 
is this: I have photographic silver prints made from the art 
subjects or sketches to the proper size; then I fix up a solu- 
tion of one part of ordinary but clear gelatin chips and dis- 
solve same in three parts of water; then I allow the mixture 
to gradually become warm, adding a little powdered rock 
candy to prevent brittleness and a few drops of alcohol to aid 
the diffusion of the mass later on; then I allow more heat 
until all is thoroughly dissolved, keeping the liquid in a 
constant motion so as to prevent burning. In the meantime 
I have a well-polished lithograph stone leveled off and covered 
with a little vaselin, which must at any rate be rubbed down 
carefully, and the stone must be of a medium warmth, so as 
to not chill the fluent mass of gelatin when it is poured upon 
it. When the warm gelatin is spread evenly over this stone, 
then the slightly dampened photographic print is laid face 
downward upon this warm tacky film; upon the back of the 
print I lay a sheet of non-absorbent paper, for instance, 
paraffin tracing paper, and then I use the squeegee roller. 
The wax paper is then carefully removed, allowing the gelatin 
upon the print to dry. The print will come off the stone by 
itself when dry. Then it will be seen that the drawing has a 
beautiful, glass-like coating of gelatin. The final process con- 
sists of following the lines of the drawing with a fine engra- 
vers’ point. The rest is well known to any transferrer — how 
to fill in the cut lines with transfer ink, cleaning off the sur- 
face, laying in damping book and transferring to stone, 
which can all be done for crayon work on aluminum or stone, 
for Ben Day film or for filling in solid. The great advantage 
of the process is the direct combination of the gelatin with 
the picture surface, resulting in a more precise copy of the 
original.” Answer— The old-fashioned way of using gelatin 
films, at least for ordinary gelatin or key plates, will probably 
remain in use for some time, although a more careful copy 
can be made by this new method and the tracing is not so apt 
to warp or stretch out of shape during transference. Still, 
the benefit of introducing a piece of colored gelatin between 
the gelatin and the drawing, would, we think, be missed. 
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A POET’S THEME. 


Mr. R. Roy Hamby, manager of the Salem Herald, Salem, 
West Virginia, sends to THe INLAND PRINTER a photograph 
“snap-shot ”” of a streak of lightning, taken at 10 o'clock at 
night by Mr. J. W. Weekley, of Salem. The development of 
the knowledge of electric forces from the time that Franklin 
made some tentative tests with a kite, a string and a key, 
opening up avenues for the divine afflatus kept in reserve by 
some of our readers, we would be pleased to show in future 





issues anything that may be brought out by this theme. The 
staff poet had a try at it and produced the following: 
When Franklin drew the lightning flash 
Along the kite’s thin cord unfurled 
And touched the key with questioning hand 
He harkened to an unknown world. 
On his submitting this to the foreman to pass on it for 
style, he was told to reset it, but becoming discouraged, put 
on his coat and quit. This leaves the job unfinished. 





THE UNANIMOUS VERDICT. 


I have been a reader of your valuable journal, THe INLAND 
PRINTER, for seven years, and the time of its arrival each 
succeeding month is always looked forward to with great 
expectancy by me. I add my verdict to that of thousands of 
others: that it is a power in its class, a veritable mountain 
of goodness, and the most liberal and instructive exponent of 
the “art preservative” that comes to the hands of printers 
everywhere. — Emil G. Myers, Tiffin, Ohio. 





Tue association of harmonious colors is very often 
responsible for that swell appearance noticeable in many speci- 
mens of modern printing. If you are not always certain 
about just what colors would look right on some papers, send 
for the booklet of menus and programs just published by 
The Inland Printer Company. It contains a variety of color, 
paper and type combinations that are sure to offer a suggestion 
to an uncertain customer. Sent to any address for 50 cents. 
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¢STEREOTYPING 


BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 














Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Evectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review—The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation_ of _Work — Molding — Building — Metaliz- 
ing — The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming 
and Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. 
Full cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

SrerrotyPinc.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Tyne, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPE PastE.— A. W. writes: “I am troubled a 
little with my paste for stereotyping. I would like to know 
if you can suggest anything. I would like to have my matrices 
stand up a little more, or, rather, be a little stiffer, to save time 
putting in space packing felt, and also have the paste keep 
about two weeks. I make just enough to do each day. This is 
my recipe: I2 ounces wheat flour, I quart water; mix till 
all lumps are out of flour. I mix this in one pan. Then, in 
another pan, 3 ounces starch, 34 ounce carbolic acid, 1 pint 
water. Dissolve the starch in the water. Mix the whole of 
both pans together and boil till paste runs in strings from 
spoon; when cool I mix together the above and 20 ounces 
china clay. Then 1 pint of water with 1 ounce of gum arabic 
dissolved in it to thin the paste.” Answer—Try the follow- 
ing: 2™% pounds starch, % pound flour, 6 ounces dextrin, I 


ounce powdered alum, 2% gallons water. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING.— Concerning electro- 
typing and stereotyping, Mr. Gamble, of Penrose & Co., who 
has recently been visiting America, states that in England 
stereotyping is growing in popularity and electrotyping is 
declining, while the opposite condition seems to prevail here. 
In America, stereotyping is seldom employed for jobwork, 
while in England every large printing shop has its own stereo- 
type foundry. The new Nickello process of stereotyping, 
which Penrose & Co. have been developing, is pronounced a 
success and much superior to any other method. If a means 
of drying the matrix, other than by heating the type, can be 
devised, there is no reason why the Nickello should not 
become popular in America; but American printers are 
prejudiced against stereotyping on account of “hot air” or 
steam drying, which they claim is injurious, and they will 
doubtless be slow to adopt any process of platemaking which 
involves the heating of type. 


History OF STEREOTYPING.— John Duncan, 
“Having purchased a copy of 


THe EAarty 
Tenafly, New Jersey, writes: 
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‘Stereotyping’ and read it with a good deal of satisfaction, 
I have a desire to know why you fail to mention the name of 
Peter Duncan (who was my father) in connection with the 
invention of the curved stereotype plate. I have read several 
articles on the subject of newspaper stereotyping, and yours 
comes nearer to the facts than any, as I have learned them, 
but all fail to mention Peter Duncan, who engaged with 
Mr. Craske in 1851 to do papier-maché stereotyping. I know 
that he invented the curved plate, for I remember seeing him 
having the pattern for the casting-box. He made the plate, 
which was tried on the New York Herald in 1854 and proved 
a success, but, being somethi-.g new, there were many objec- 
tions raised. The plate was made in a room where the work 
was done in secret. There was considerable contention to 
get possession of the secret. Peter Duncan died February 14, 
1859.” Answer.— Concerning this subject of the early history 
of stereotyping, it is claimed by certain writers that the credit 
of the invention belongs to Van der Mey, although it is 
admitted that his process consisted in soldering or melting the 
types together after the form had been set or composed in the 
usual manner. It is difficult to see just what advantage was 
gained by this method other than to prevent possible error 
through the dropping out of individual letters. That it was 
a very expensive process goes without saying, as the type was 
ruined in each instance. Moreover, it is not clear why this 
process should be called stereotyping, as it was not in any 
sense of the word a duplicating process. If we admit for 
the purpose of argument that stereotyping is broad enough to 
include Van der Mey’s process, then we may with much bet- 
ter reason include a method observed in Korea as long ago 
as the eighth century. According to Mr. E. A. Peacock, the 
Koreans were the first people to use movable types. The 
characters were engraved on brass and the feet of the letters 
dovetailed. When a page was set it was turned face down 
and lead poured on the back, which made the page one solid 
block. After the edition was printed the lead was melted and 
the types used over again—a decided improvement on the 
Van der Mey process. If this is stereotyping, then the inven- 
tion dates much further back than we supposed, and belongs 
to a heathen race. 


Leap Matrix For ELectrotypING.— The Engraver and 
Electrotyper says: “In the British Export Journal it is 
announced that an ‘ epoch-making’ invention has been patented, 
designated as the Fischer process of making electrotypes. 
The Fischer electrotype is made from a matrix of soft lead, 
it is said, and this is so yielding and pliant that, by the entirely 
new process invented by Gustav Fischer, sharp impressions 
may be obtained with relatively little pressure, and not only 
autotypes and line-etchings, but more delicate originals, such 
as woodcuts and text, especially text and ‘illustration plates’ 
may be impressed in the previously prepared lead without any 
trouble. The advantages claimed, compared with the present 
wax matrix process, are that no graphite is needed, resulting 
in absolutely sharp electrotypes, i. e., perfectly equal to the 
originals; the cliches in color printing fit precisely, as the 
lead matrix is not affected by changes of temperature; it is 
possible to use hotter baths and a current of higher tension, 
thereby more rapidly precipitating the copper, which is at the 
same time harder and tougher; an equally easy and rapid 
precipitation of nickel; no ‘touching up’ required; a saving 
of a part of the work of adjustment and no loss of material. 
It is pointed out especially that in contrast with other lead- 
matrix processes, the Fischer process can, in consequence of 
the small pressure necessary, be carried out perfectly with the 
ordinary hydraulic presses in common use for wax impres- 
sions; the originals are thus protected, and the impressions 
can be made with the same rapidity as when wax is used. 
Fischer & Krecke, of Berlin, are the licensees.” Further 


information concerning the above process is to the effect that 
the material used for molding is pure, soft lead. A sheet of 
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lead about one-eighth of an inch thick is backed with a 
material more yielding in its nature. According to one 
informant, the molding is done on only a portion of the form 
at once, thus requiring several impressions to complete the 
mold. In explanation of the alleged fact that copper may be 
deposited more rapidly and of better quality it is explained 
that the anode and cathode are both suspended in a revolving 
perpendicular cylinder which has*the effect of agitating the 
solution in a manner superior to the methods usually observed. 
It is claimed that the rate at which the cylinder revolves 
determines the quality of the copper deposited. It is hoped 
that the new molding material will prove to possess all the 
advantages claimed for it, but there are several questions con- 
cerning it that the practical electrotyper will be likely to ask. 
For instance, What is the cost of the “soft lead?” Will it 
stand remelting and casting every time it is used? Would not 
the cost of preparing it for molding, i. e., casting into sheets, 
shaving, etc., exceed the cost of wax cases? How are the 
spaces built up to prevent smutting? It is no doubt that 
copper may be deposited faster with a current of higher ten- 
sion, but it is surprising to learn that copper deposited at this 
high rate is also harder and tougher than when deposited 
more slowly on a wax matrix. This is certainly “ interest- 
ing if true.” 





‘**THE PAPER THAT PRINTS THE BIBLE.”’ 


The satisfaction of realizing that old saying, “to have and 
to hold,” which so few country newspaper men enjoy, espe- 
cially when it refers to something profitable, is strongly in 
the possession of the proprietor of the Prairie State Tribune, 
which is the “print the Bible paper,” published at Assump- 
tion, Illinois. As a circulation builder and as a feature which 
holds subscribers, it would seem that this paper has a monop- 
oly on the one successful secret that gains this desired end. 
Readers of the Tribune know it is not necessary for the pub- 
lisher to emphasize the Bible serial as a strong feature, for, 
as a country newspaper, this one would be hard to excel. But 
the publisher is the one who sees far enough in front of him 
to make his readers believe that it is a privilege to be appreci- 
ated that they may read the greatest of all serials in weekly 
instalments from his paper. From a six-column quarto with 
strong local competition to a twelve-page six-column, with 
no competition whatever, is one of the great things the Bible 
serial has done for the Tribune. It has wiped up its own 
field, combined lists with its absorbed contemporaries and 
made things in general so merry for the county in which it 
is published that it is enabled to lift its head just a little 
above those of its neighbors. 

The idea of publishing the Bible in serial form was con- 
ceived almost three years ago, yet the story is in its infancy, 
and the warm letters of congratulation, which invariably 
accompany renewals, go to bear out the publisher’s statement 
that the interest in it has never wavered. At first, letters 
denouncing the idea of publishing the Bible in a newspaper 
were received from every quarter of the Western hemisphere, 
and even from our English cousins across the foam, but these 
sceptics have seemingly reconsidered the matter and joined 
with the publisher and a host of noted ministers in the belief 
that scripture will be read from the nemegagee where other- 
wise it would not. 

This manifest interest in the Bible serial is also in evidence 
on the inside of the Tribune office. There is each week strife 
between the compositors, as each one is anxious to get this 
particular piece of copy for himself. After each week’s 
instalment has been set, the compositor writes his or her 
name on the margin of the page, along with the date of that 
week’s issue; thus, one may iook over the book and know 
who set each instalment, as well as the date of its publication. 

With the last issue in April, 1905, the last chapter of the 
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second book of Moses, Exodus, was published. The serial 
was two years, nine months and three days old, and the 
following names appeared on the margins of the pages pub- 
lished: Shorty Adams, J. Sim Hodge, C. F. Hodge, George 
Morris, Dean N. Sanborn, Timothy A. Shields, Thomas Need- 
ham, Richard Long, C. S. Majors, Ernest C. Foster, E. J. 
Bettner, J. P. Hodge, Oscar Messinger, Inez Hall, L. D. 
Burns, Lottie Harris. 

Of this number of compositors, very few are residents of 
Assumption. The publishing of this long serial has given the 
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FRONT PAGE OF “ PRAIRIE STATE TRIBUNE.” 

paper a wide acquaintance among tourist printers, and when- 
ever a chance is given them, they drop into Assumption, even 
if only to get their name in the Bible as one of the com- 
positors. 

While speaking of the influence this feature has in getting 
subscribers, it should have been stated that the Tribune has 
one name on its list which is paid in advance to 1952, a check 
being given, when the serial was first started, by Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago. Many an envious eye is turned to the 
Tribune, which is enjoying that realistic dream, “to have and 
to hold.” 





A FINE PRODUCTION. 


The last isssue of THe INLAND PRINTER is certainly one of 
the finest productions I have ever had the pleasure of looking 
over. No printer can -afford to be without this monthly 
visitor.— L. E. Bladine, Marathon, Iowa. 





JUST THE THING. 


I have twenty volumes of THE INIAND PRINTER, and I 
value it more from year to year. The current articles on “ Job 
Composition” are just the thing—Johu T. Perry, Stratford, 
Ontario. 
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Under this head it is aimed to give a monthly summary of 
the important happenings in the field of the graphic arts in 
other lands. Exchanges are solicited with leading German, 
French, Italian, Spanish and Russian trade publications. Com- 
munications and specimens of foreign work are respectfully 
invited. 


FEDERAL PRINTING AND NEWSPAPERS OF MEXICO. 4 


There is at present no general government printing plant 
in the Republic of Mexico. The departments of Fomento 
(Encouragement), Gobernacion (Interior), Hacienda (Treas- 
ury) and Communications each has its separate printing- 
office. It should be stated that the Mexican Government is 
now procuring information with a view to centralizing its 
printing into one establishment, after the manner of the 
United States Government. 

Practically all of the paper money issued by the banks is 
printed by the American Bank Note Company, of New York. 
The postage stamps are at present being printed in England, 
though the printing-office of the Treasury Department is 
equipped to do the work. It prints the revenue stamps used 
by Mexico, the stationery used by the department and the 
various reports and documents of the department, including 
such maps as are used in said reports. The employees in 
the treasury printing-office work seven hours per day, ordi- 
narily. 

The following salaries are paid: Director, $4,803.40; sub- 
director, $3,000.30; bookkeeper, $2,000.20; clerk, $803; 2 
copyists, each $602.25; in the storeroom, 5 employees, rang- 
ing from $2,500.25 to $602.25; engraving department, 13 
employees, ranging from $3,000.30 to $361.35; engraving 
and printing department, I pressman at $1,500.15, 2 press- 
men at $1,000.10 each, 2 assistants at $700.80 and 2 at 
$602.25; lithographing department, foreman $1,204.50, 1 
pressman $602.25; all of the foregoing are annual salaries. 
Besides the foregoing there are employed in the storeroom 
28 men, with monthly salaries ranging from $50 to $15; engra- 
ving-printing department, 107 employees, including appren- 
tices, with monthly salaries ranging from $50 to $4.50; in the 
lithographing department, 44 employees, with monthly salaries 
ranging from $75 to $6; printing and bookbinding department, 
chief, $120 monthly; subchief, $70; 2 proofreaders, each, $60; 
2 copyholders, $30 and $24; 2 form men, $69; 2 form men, 
$50; 34 typesetters, $48 to $21; foreman of presses, $70; 7 
pressmen, $40 to $24; cutter, $30; foreman of bookbinding 
department, $70; 9 binders, $40 to $18; 6 sewers, $18; liner, 
$36: 2 apprentices, $21 and $12; department of blank books, 
chief, $80.12 monthly; binders, $45, $36 and $30; 4 assistants, 
$9 to $4.50; 3 liners, $45, $36 and $30; 3 assistants, $9; type- 
setter, $48; 5 pressmen, $30; I assistant, $9; 1 folder, $10; 5 
folders, $16; gumming and perforating department, chief, $80; 
67 employees, $30 to $8; machine shop, chief $75; 20 
including apprentices, $45 to $3; carpenter shop, 7 
employees, $27, and 2 apprentices; machines for colors, 
chief, $54; 90 employees, $30 to $15; box department. chief, 
$69; 3 employees, $27 to $21; electrician, $75; 
chief, $75; 4 nn ees, $30 to $12; 12 mozos or messengers, 
$25 to $15; total number of employees runs from four hun- 
dred to five hundred. 

In the printing-office of the Department of Fomento there 
are I Linotype, 1 Monoline, 4 steam presses and 5 foot presses. 
The average number of employees is 50; hours of work. 8 


employees, 


engineroom, 


in winter and 8% in summer. Typesetters are paid $1.50 to 


$2.50 per day, and pressmen $1 to $1.50 per day. 

The federal telegraph system, which is under the Depart- 
ment of Communications, maintains its own printing-office. 
There are 13 operators in the printing-office, 6 in the litho- 
graphing department, 21 in bookbinding department, 6 of 
whom are women. Apprentices are paid $1 to $5 per week, 
girls $4 to $7, pressmen $9 to $15, typesetters $12 to $16, lithog- 
raphers $16, binders $12 to $16, assistants $6 to $8. Hours of 
work per day 8. The office has 1 Linotype, I steam press, 3 
foot presses, 1 Hoe lithographing machine, 22 large lithograph- 
ing stones and 92 small stones. The work done is the printing 
of forms, pamphlets, books, reports and documents, bookbind- 
ing. printing of maps and plans. The amount paid to 
employees during the year 1901-02 was $13,444.78; cost of 
paper, imported, $39,947.06; other expenses, $4,778.91; value 
of work done, $65,098.38; value of plant and machinery, 
$44,783.25. 

In the printing-office of the Department of the Interior are 
printed the Diario Oficial, the official government organ, pub- 
lished daily, and the laws, decrees, regulations, circulars and 
dispositions of the federal government, and the various depart- 
ments. The Diario Oficial is in charge of a director, sub- 
director, translator and clerk. Employees in the printing-office 
are classified in two departments, that of direction and admin- 
istration, and mechanical department. In the department of 
administration and direction are a director, subdirector, book- 
keeper and assistant, assistant director, 3 clerks, mailing clerk, 
4 folders for Diario Oficial, 6 distributers and 1 collector 
for the Diario Oficial. The mechanical department is in charge 
of a director. There are 10 to 12 typesetters in the general 
office and 11 typesetters for the Diario Oficial. They earn 
$1.50 to $2.50 per day, working piece work on a basis of about 
35 cents per thousand, with twenty-five per cent extra fot 
matter set in a foreign language or in legal form. There is a 
foreman and 2 proofreaders for the Diario Oficial. In the 
pressroom are I foreman, 10 pressmen, 2 feeders, I engineer 
and 1 fireman, their aggregate salaries amounting to $23,627 
per annum. There are 3 small presses and 4 large ones, I 
being a Walter Scott perfecting press. Employees in the 
department of direction and administration work 7 hours per 
day and in the mechanical department 8 hours. The total force 
employed is about five hundred. All the salaries mentioned in 
this summary are in Mexican currency. 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Despite the large proportion of illiterates among the Mexi- 
can people, the republic may well be proud of the rapid 
development and progressive spirit of its public press. 

The capital of the nation is naturally the seat of the lead- 
ing publications of the country. There are some twenty-five 
daily papers published in the City of Mexico, of which the 
following are the principal ones: El Jmparcial, edited by Sefior 
Rafael Reyes Spindola, a member of the Mexican Congress, 
is the official organ of the government and has a daily cir- 
culation of seventy-five thousand. El Popular, edited by Don 
Francisco Montes de Oca, has a circulation of fifty thousand. 
Both of these papers publish also evening editions, El Mundo 
and El Argos, respectively, which are widely read. El Tiempo, 
edited by Sefior Victoriano Agiieros, is the official organ of 
the Catholics and enjoys the greatest share of popularity 
among church people of the towns and cities. El Pais, another 
church paper, is edited by Don T. Sanchez Santos, has its 
readers largely in the smaller communities and rural districts. 
Diario del Lugar and Los Sucesos are the exponents of the 
independent or liberal class. El Correo Espanol is very popu- 
lar among the Spaniards, and is noted for its editorial ability. 
Le Courrier du Mexique serves the news to the French con- 
tingent. The Mexican Herald, edited by Mr. Frederick Guern- 
sey, is by all odds the largest and ablest daily in the country 
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and supplies the English-speaking population with news. Its 
circulation is about ten thousand. An English afternoon 
paper, the Daily Record, has recently made its appearance. 
El Colmillo Piiblico is the principal anti-administration daily, 
with a circulation of twenty-five thousand. It is edited by 
Sefior Fernandez Pérez, assisted by some of the ablest writers 
in Mexico. Le Ahuizote Jacobin is a journal of caricatures in 
opposition to President Diaz, and is well printed and ably 
edited. La Patria de Mexico enjoys the distinction of being 
the most carefully edited daily in the country and 
is anti-foreign in spirit, with but a limited circu- 


active competition with private concerns. By furnishing cartes 
de visite to such privates as entertained social or business rela- 
tions to small shopkeepers, they always had numerous solic- 
itors, and as the military typos and pressmen did not draw 
any wages, they were enabled to do work at rates which no 
private establishment could touch. People in France being 
rather slow to act, they stood this sort of competition for 
years, but lately their just indignation rose beyond control 
and employers and journeymen printers united in an energetic 





lation. 

The leading weekly paper is Artes y Letras, 
edited by Sefior Ernesto Chavero, a noted short- 
story writer. It is artistically printed and com- 
mands an unusually high price, 50 cents (gold) 
per copy. La Revista Literaria is another high- 
class weekly, edited by the well-known poet, 
Sefior Heriberto Barron. El Tercer Imperio 
represents the imperialist element in Mexico, but 
is imperialistic in name only. The Anglo- 
American, edited by General Agramonte, and 
the Saturday Night are the two English week- 
lies at the capital. Several of the daily papers 
also issue weekly illustrated editions, which are 
widely read. 

In the provinces, Guadalajara, the second 
largest city of the republic, has three daily 
papers: El Diario de Jalisco, morning and even- 
ing editions, with a circulation of twenty thou- 
sand; La Jalisciense, with ten thousand copies, 
and El Comercio. Guaymas has four dailies: 
La Libertad, Las Noticias, El Correo de Senora 
and El Trdfico. Monterey has two daily papers: 
La Constitucién and El Democrata. Vera Cruz, 
the center of the liberals, has several daily pub- 
lications, chief of which is La Opinién, edited 
by Francisco Arias, with morning and evening 
editions; El Heraldo and El Orden Piiblico are 
two other important dailies. San Luis Potosi is 
represented by El Cuarto Poder; Oaxaca, by 
El Oaxaqueno; Chihuahua, by El Eco de Chi- 
huahua, and Tampico by El Progreso. There 
are a number of English dailies throughout the 
provinces, chief of which is the News, pub- 
lished at Monterey, and which ranks next to the 
Herald as a daily. The Times and the News 
are two English weeklies published at Guadala- 
jara. 

In addition to the above, there are numer- 
ous periodical publications, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important: Modern Mexico, 
edited by Paul Hudson, of Mexico and New 
York, in English and Spanish; Pan-American World, edited 
by W. W. Rasor, in Spanish and English; La Fronde 
(French), edited by Mme. Marie Roussel de Galcinara; Echo 
Francais, edited by M. Henri Capillaud; El Economista Mexi- 
cano, edited by Carlos Diaz Dufoo; La Mujer Me-xicana, 
edited by Mesdames Columba Rivera and F. viuda de Her- 
rera; Arte Musical, edited by Aurelio Cadena y Marin; Arte 
y Ciencia, edited by Nicolas Manicat, and Haciendado Mexi- 
cano (English and Spanish), edited by A. J. Jamet. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

Tue total number of typesetting machines employed in 

Germany is 1,178, namely, 665 Linotypes, 384 Typographs, 102 

Monolines, 22 Monotypes, 4 Kastenbeins and 1 Electrotypo- 
graph. 

Some of the French regimental printeries, with a fair outfit 

of body and job type and machinery, have for years been in 
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protest to the war department at Paris. The result was a per- 
emptory order to the regimental commanders to confine them- 
selves in the future strictly to work of their respective 
organizations. 


THERE are in the city of Florence, Italy, 2 typefoundries, 
I ink factory, 49 printing-offices and 36 engraving and litho- 
graphing plants, employing a total of 1,400 mechanics, exclu- 
sive of female workers and apprentices. 


AN INVENTION BY A BLIND PrINTER.—A printer of Bucharest 
(Roumania) was stricken with blindness and was placed in a 
charitable institution, where he grew despondent from inac- 
tivity and threatened to take his own life. The Roumanian 
queen-author, Carmen Sylva, had him removed from the 
asylum and put to work in translating her works in characters 
for the blind. At the end of some weeks the queen was 
agreeably surprised to find that the blind man had invented a 
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new machine for the printing of books for the blind, the con- 
struction of which cost no more than $6, while those now 
used cost from $50 to $75. The queen secured the necessary 
patents for the inventor. The low price and simplicity of the 
machine will make it possible to develop the education of 
the blind upon a much wider basis than is now the case. 

Apvices from Porto Alegre are to the effect that the Bra- 
zilian government has lately dealt a death blow to the print- 
ing industry by the imposition of a heavy tax on printed 
advertising matter, such as posters, circulars, folders, etc. A 
stamp of 30 reis (4 cents) must be put on each individual 
sheet of advertising, thus making its printing and distribu- 
tion practically prohibitory. 

AccoRDING to latest accounts, Norway has some two hun- 
dred printing plants employing some two thousand persons, 
namely, 1,100 male printers, 309 female printers, 232 appren- 
tices and 368 auxiliary hands. Of this number about 1,150 are 
members of the union. The female compositors of Christi- 
ania have a union of their own. One-half of the total num- 
ber of printers in the kingdom are employed in Christiania. 

Sir Rosert Dovuctas has placed on public exhibition in the 
King’s Library of the British Museum his rare collection of 
books and manuscripts. The oldest Bible manuscript, dating 
from the middle of the ninth century, is to be seen alongside of 
some priceless leaves from the lost Hebrew Book of Eclesi- 
asticus, which was discovered in the “Genizah” in a syna- 
gogue at Cairo. The oldest Samaritan manuscript, a liturgy of 
the year 1258, and a Koran of the eighth century, written 
shortly after the death of the prophet, are among the marvels 
of the collection. A beautiful Hebrew Bible of the year 1483, 
with its borders decorated with flowers and its annotations 
executed in raised gilt characters, is one of the attractions. 
There is to be seen a copy of Buddha’s first sermon written on 
silver palm leaves; another sacred Buddha document is writ- 
ten on 236 palm leaves which rest in a richly carved ivory case 
representing sacred scenes. Thibet is well represented with 
a number of illuminated works executed on gold palm leaves 
and dating from the fourth century. Armenia’s contribution is 
a complete Pentateuch, written by John of Amid in the year 
464. 

JouRNALISM IN PerstaA.— A small circle of young men at 
Teheran, whose education had been acquired in the European 
academies, secured permission from the government a few 
years ago to establish a Persian newspaper, which, under the 
name of /ran, is still in existence. It is, however, a newspaper 
in name only, for it is restricted by the official censor to the 
publication of conventionalities and the edicts of the Shah. 
The publishers of this paper also issue a weekly called /tilla. 
Besides these two, Teheran and Tebis have other daily 
papers, the most important of which is Nasrée, the organ of a 
high school of the same name. This paper is liberal, and so 
is also the Rusnamet Tobi-Tobijat, which advocates the reform 
of the school system according to European methods. The 
most radical of Persian newspapers was the Gehliatch. It 
antagonized the government and was suppressed by order of 
the Shah, after its editor had been publicly flogged. While 
the political papers of Persia have not as yet gained a firm 
footing, those publications which devote themselves to fiction 
and light literature have met with success. Edal and Kiamiel 
are the most popular of this class of periodicals. Two illus- 
trated papers have recently been started at Teheran, whose 
illustrations are largely confined to portraits of the reigning 
heads, dignitaries of state, etc. 

A SvuccessruL Boox.— Mr. Carl Hofmann, editor of the 
Papier-Zeitung, Berlin, tells the following about his book in 
his paper: “A Practical Treatise on Papermaking,” by Carl 
Hofmann, was published in Philadelphia in 1873, at $15 a 
copy, and the first edition was sold in two years. Between 
1873 and 1875 the author made a tour of America and Europe 
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for the purpose of studying the papermaking industry, and in 
1875 he published in Stuttgart his “ Practical Handbook on 
Papermaking,” and the entire edition was sold out in one year 
at $20 a copy. After the author had founded the Papier- 
Zeitung he found that there was a demand for a cheaper edi- 
tion of his “ Handbook.” To supply this demand, a large 
edition was printed and sent to the subscribers of the Papier- 
Zeitung gratis, one part every three months, between 1886 and 
1897, as a supplement to the paper. Four thousand copies 
were thus distributed. The remainder of the edition was 
placed on sale at $15 for the complete work of two volumes, 
and an average annual sale of eighty copies has been realized 
during the last eight years. 





THE KANSAS STATE PRINTING PLANT. 


The State of Kansas has embarked in the printing busi- 
ness on its own account. Heretofore public printing in Kansas 
was done by a printer elected by the Legislature every two 
years. He was required to furnish his own plant and was paid 
in fees. Hereafter a State Printer will be chosen by the people 
at general elections every two years, and he will receive a 
salary of $2,500 per year. He will superintend the State 
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BUILDING FOR STATE PRINTING-OFFICE, 


printing plant and has an allowance of $130,000 for two years’ 
operations. The State recently negotiated for the purchase of 
the plant owned and operated by the last State Printer, and 
entered into full possession July tr. 

The new building illustrated here is rapidly approaching 
completion, and in the near future the plant will be installed 
therein. The building is of brick, iron and concrete, thor- 
oughly fireproof, heated with steam and lighted with electricity. 
The motive power will also be electricity. It contains three 
floors, each 50 by 130 feet. The pressroom and stockroom are 
on the ground floor, business office and bindery on second 
floor, composing-room on third floor. Each story is fifteen 
feet high, with windows all around. Special attention was 
given to sanitary conditions, and the result is a model work- 
shop. 

The last State Printer, George A. Clark, is of the old news- 
paper school; he was foreman of the Topeka Commonwealth 
newsroom in the early eighties, and afterward published a 
country newspaper on his own account. The present State 
Printer, Thomas A. McNeal, is editor of the Topeka Mail and 
Breeze, a newspaper humorist and an old-time country printer. 
The printing department of the State plant will continue 
under the supervision of T. B. Brown, well known among 
printers generally, and the binding department will be looked 
after by George W. Tincher. Kansas starts off well equipped 
to make the experiment of State ownership a success. 
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BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 


PROFITABLE publicity and notoriety are not related. Freak 
advertising creates unhealthy publicity, and it is as unsub- 
stantial as a soap bubble. If notoriety does produce results, 
they are as short-lived as snow flakes on a hot stove. It 
would seem that merely attracting attention is the easiest part 


of advertising, and if this were all that is desired, then 
notoriety would answer the purpose. 
The editor of a newspaper in a small Southern town 


anticipated a lynching in his community a few years ago and 
in consequence an unusual advertising program dawned upon 
him. He felt that his newspaper would share immeasurably 
in the notoriety that would result from the forthcoming affair 
if the scheme could be carried out. While the mob was 
battering at the doors of the jail the editor was industriously 
developing his unusual advertising scheme. That afternoon 
a multitude beheld the victim dangling at the end of a 
hempen rope from the limb of a tree on the outskirts of 
Rowdyville. Pinned to the back of the suspended body was 
a 28 by 42 inch poster, printed in red ink from seventy-two- 
line French Clarendon. It read: “A full account of the 
lynching in the Rowdyville Weekly News. Out to-morrow 
morning. Job printing executed with equal facility.” The 
edition was sold almost as quickly as had been anticipated. 
But when the excitement was all over, and as men began to 
reason among themselves, the conscience-stricken community 
gave way to a higher sense of morality. Good citizens revolted 
against the entire proceeding, and the Rowdyville News 
reaped as it had sown. 

This is an abnormal example of sensational advertising. 


N O, 


We are not in the 


Hog Business2 
neither do we care to act the hog, 
all we ask is a fair share of your 
2 printing OTHERS ARE SATISFIED 
with our work and you can’t help but be “Printing is all we do and we like 
to be kept busy at that: Some times we do act the hog—but that is at a ball game. 
Don't be foolish enough to send out of town for printing when it is to your interest 





to keep the money at home. We print calenders, too, the same as ‘you get from 


out-of-town Our business needs your help Call us and we will come 


Equally unprofitable are thé$more common freak adver- 
tising schemes that daily bore the public. No legitimate -busi- 
ness can hope for more than temporary profit from the 
unhealthy publicity created by the “ sandwich” man, the adver- 
tising street clown, vulgar and suggestive literature and illus- 
trations, and similar advertising plagues. 

All of these methods suggest the last desperate effort of an 
unsuccessful business enterprise. 

It seems that a great fault of present-day advertising is 
its tendency to be flippant and facetious. George E. Lee, wri- 
ting for Profitable Advertising, says: “If the subject adver- 
tised were of light import, it would matter little, as we are 
not averse to a bit of levity in the promotion of the sale of 
pop-corn balls, chewing gum or chocolate bonbons. But when 
there is a thrust at funmaking on the subject of heavy 
machinery, cement, building construction, or any other matter 
that does not lend itself naturally to jovial treatment, the 
levity is entirely misplaced, if not pernicious.” 

The inappropriateness of this method of advertising is 
forcefully illustrated in the blotter containing the phrase, 
“No, we are not in the hog business.” This freak idea 
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amounts to nothing, absolutely, as a creator of profitable pub- 
licity for a printing-office. There is no doubt of the fact that 
it will attract attention on account of its absurdity, but it 
will not secure that “fair share of your printing” which the 
author intended it should. 

Fred H. Miner says: “Such specimens of illiteracy are 
not as frequent as they were a few years ago, but they still 
come to light occasionally. They are interesting, if not par- 
ticularly edifying, and serve to show that at least a little 
skill in the art of writing and planning is necessary in order 
to say what is to be said in a way that will not repel intelli- 
gent people.” 

As said before, attracting attention is the easiest part of 
advertising, but the business-bringing quality is the argument, 
the reasons, the “whys” and the “wherefores,” with “just 
that touch of human nature that undermines prejudices and 
turns cold indifference into warm interest and confidence.” 

Tue Paret Advertising Service, Philadelphia, a printing- 
house that has attained its high position by adding literary 
helpfulness in the profitable use of printers’ ink, has just 
issued a handy vest-pocket booklet with the title, “Some 
Quotations and Comments.” It is an example of the kind 
of advertising that “nets.” A number of choice quotations 
have been made the basis of a symposium that will bring 
conviction to the reader. 


Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in 


all Venice. His reasons are two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 
chaff. You shall seek all day ere you find them, and when you have 
them, they are not worth the search.—Merckant of Venice. 

The merit of this quotation is far-reaching, and it has been 
applied to the following argument: “A lot of advertisers 
waste valuable space and expensive printed matter by speak- 
ing ‘an infinite deal of nothing.’ MHigh-sounding phrases 
that won’t bear analysis, and ‘glittering generalities,’ don’t 
convince. There are interesting business-getting facts about 
every business, and we know how to present them tellingly. 
There’s no excuse for pointless advertising.” 

The Saturday Hitch-Rack, The Neal Press, 
Marion, Indiana, is an out-of-the-ordinary magazine. Its 
principal feature consists of a portfolio of photographs of 
Marion children, half-tone. This is a distinctly 
original idea and it promises ample and profitable publicity for 
the products of this house. The little tots are ever dear to 
us and the portfolio of photographs is indeed a cunning way 
of bringing shop talk in close touch with the heart of the 
reader. Mr. Neal has adopted the method of publishing a new 
series of photographs with each issue. These are portraits of 
the little folks of the households of patrons and prospective 
patrons. The value of this exceptionally clever advertising 
device would be more than doubled if a better grade of paper 
were used, together with neater typography, improved press- 
work and better inks. 


published by 


done in 


A MASTERPIECE of ornate typography and coloration comes 
from the Gottschalk Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
It is set in colonial style with ornamental panels and illumi- 
nated initials. It embodies observations pertaining to the art 
of printing as practiced by early English typographers and 
also a brief mention of the appropriateness of this style of 
work for the needs of modern patrons of the art. 


In the June issue of Printology we have Vol. 1, No. 1, of 
a brand-new house organ, to be issued monthly, henceforth, 
by The Regan Printing Company, Chicago, Illinois. It con- 
tains a noteworthy article on the subject of “ Advertising,” 
an able talk on “ The Importance of Printing in the Commer- 
cial and Business World,” an editorial department and 
important items of trade news. It is an exemplary specimen 
of typography and presswork. 
Each flower yields 
Result — 


“Tue dandelion is a good advertiser. 
250 seeds—all good stuff—for free distribution. 
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little dandelions everywhere. Nature is always most suc- 
cessful because she is excellent and adequate. We don’t 
preach prodigality. But we do say, if you advertise at all, 
do it well.” Thus begins the salutation of a spicy little folder 
issued by Davis & Warde, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. The 
splendid cover-design with a dandelion interwoven, is printed 
in emerald green, rimmed with black, on a heavy, gray, 
deckle-edge paper. The contents are on a narrow panel of 
hand-made paper tipped on the third page of the cover. 


The Ambassador, published quarterly by the Niagara Paper 
Mills, Lockport, New York, offers ample evidence of the study 
this house is giving to the better appreciation of artistic 
typography, harmonious inks and appropriate papers. The 
July issue exemplifies “The Printer’s Creed” as set forth 
therein: 

I believe in good printing and a fair price for it. I believe in 

simple typography, perfect paper, good ink and intelligent presswork. 
I believe that printing is more often bettered by what is omitted than 
by what is committed. I believe that there is a right spot upon every 
sheet of paper for every bit of type matter, and that it pays to find the 
right spot. I believe that in printing, the simplest things are the best, 
and that likewise they are the hardest to do. I believe that a little 
printing upon a beautiful piece of cover-paper is better than a great 
deal of printing upon a poor piece of paper. I believe that an elab- 
orate design in several colors upon inadequate cover-stock looks worse 
than a simple design in one color, when the background is a paper 
which is a delight to the eye and the touch. 
It is a simple creed that contains volumes of “ printing” 
philosophy. It is a creed that should be printed, framed and 
hung in the business office, in the composing-room and in the 
pressroom, because it points the only way. The author of this 
masterpiece in advertising literature, who is also manager of 
the Niagara’s sales dapartment, prefers to be known by the 
modest cognomen —“ Hal.” 

These mills are now under the management of Mr. Charles 
A. Upson, who is well and favorably known in the printing 
trade. Through his extensive business travels, in the interests 
of the mills, he has in the course of a very few years built 
up an enviable reputation as an energetic and pleasing paper- 
man. In fact, since his connection with the mills, the name 
and fame of Niagara products have been greatly extended, 
and for that reason upon the removal of his predecessor. 
Mr. Howes, he was at once appointed manager, in which posi- 
tion he has made a noteworthy success. 


Ir is well to know just how to say a thing and still better 
to know how to say the right thing at just the right time. 
“Historic Events and Other Events of Minor Importance 
That Have Occurred on the Glorious Fourth,” is the descrip- 
tive title of a seasonable booklet created by Kiesling Brothers, 
New York city. The whole thing is neatly done, and the 
title and contents form a clever coating for a wholesome bit 
of shop talk. The cover is composed of three colors of paper 
—red, white and blue — lapped over to show an equal portion 
of each. 

THE possibilities of the printing-press are well shown in a 
booklet of specimens taken at random from catalogues recently 
printed by Conrad Lutz & Sons, Burlington, Iowa. The 
quality of the illustrations and the presswork —some by the 
three-color process — is abreast with the advanced attainments 
of the period. 


TRADE CATALOGUES AND BOOKLETS, 


A NuMBER of notable booklets and catalogues have been 
received from the Dietz Printing Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Among these is a particularly interesting souvenir of 
the Memorial Hospital of that city. The lettering of the 
ornate cover and title designs is a derivative from the flour- 
ished text with large rubricated initials brought out by Hans 
Schoensperger, in the first edition of the Theuerdank, pub- 
lished at Augsburg, in 1517. The old black-letter headings 
used throughout are in close companionship with the cover 
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and title design. The contents are printed on white antique 
deckle-edge paper with an extension cover. There is an indi- 
viduality and attractiveness about all of the printed things 
that come from this house. That this quality of printing is 
appreciated is evidenced by the high-class patronage main- 
tained. 

CaTALoGuE NuMBER Fovr, a pictorial and descriptive expo- 
sition of the home and products of The Tubbs Manufacturing 
Company, Ludington, Michigan, is a distinguished book of 
the period. The more than one hundred and fifty fine half- 
tone and line engravings of printers’ wood furniture con- 
tained therein show every detail of the improvements 
recently brought out by this house. The new Tubbs factory 
has nearly one hundred thousand square feet of floor space 
and it is one of the most complete in equipment in the 


world. The Tubbs line of modern imposing-stone frames and 


The Tubbs Mfg... 


LUDINGTON.MICH.,U.S.A. 


PRINTERS MODERN 
WOOD FURNITURE 





concentrated cabinets are particularly commendable as _ time- 
savers, and their merits are well shown and described in this 
splendid new catalogue. 


Tue Binner-Wells Company, engravers and printers, of 
Chicago, send some catalogues and booklets representative of 
their latest work in their line. Of those deserving special 
mention is the booklet for the Culver Summer Naval School. 
This has an effective cover of dark blue stock, with duotype 
half-tone tipped on —the inside is printed from duotype half- 
tones, green and black being the combination. Scattered 
throughout the book are pages showing colorwork tipped on; 
other pages show some effective grouping of very interesting 
scenes. Altogether, it is a very stylish booklet. The same 
must be said of the booklet entitled, “ Anchors that Hold.” 
It has a cover printed on brown stock, three tints being used 
to produce a pleasing decorative design, showing the practical 
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application of the Guy anchors as applied to telegraph poles — 
rather a prosaic subject this, yet the whole booklet is an 
object lesson on what can be done in the way of effective 
booklet-making with an every-day useful appliance. The illus- 
trations are from wash drawings and photographs, vignetted 
half-tonés being used, printed in black ink; the type is printed 
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in a warm brown; the make-up of the booklet is excellent — 
good, wide, uniform margins; judicious use of rulework — spe- 
cially designed head-lines, etc. This notice should be extended 
to include an appreciation of the catalogue of the Pelton Water 
Wheel Company, of San Francisco; the Climax Geared Loco- 
motive catalogue; the catalogue of the Gutta-Percha and 
Rubber Manufacturing Company — each one of which is good, 
all of them showing the careful attention given to all of the 
details of good catalogue-making, and reflecting great credit 
on the Binner-Wells Company. 


DEVICES. 


“DISTINCTIVE PRINTING” is the title of a praiseworthy 
folder from the Stutes Printing Company, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 


AN unusual amount of sound business philosophy has been 
condensed into “ Eight Pert Paragraphs,” a neat little folder 
issued by Corday & Gross, Anti-Waste-Basket Printers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WHEN one looks about him for a printer whom he thinks 
may be entrusted with the execution of a particularly fine 
job, the memory of such a printer may be refreshed through 
one of those pleasing quotations from Robert Louis Steven- 


son. Baker, Jones & Co., Buffalo, New York, have caught 
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on to this idea, and they are now issuing quotations regularly 
as envelope enclosures, printed in a pleasing style. 

Tue polite little Mission Toy character with a doffed hat 
has been advantageously applied in a neat folder, “Let’s Get 
Acquainted,” sent out by The Bishop Press, of Kansas City. 
That is the city, if we remember rightly, for, like many others, 
they have omitted that all-important part of the address. 

“ ARE comparisons odious? We think not, in this case, as 
we have found it very interesting. If you would like to make 
comparisons in your business on the two items shown below, 
keep this card and send us 8 cents in stamps, w:th your name 
on the other side of this coupon. If you don’t wish it, waste I 
cent to send it back after tearing off this coupon. We only want 
your name in case it is worth 8 cents to you. We have other 
things more interesting to follow.” This matter is printed 
on a perforated coupon attached to a ruled blank sent out by 
the Central Printing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. Two 
columns of this sheet are supplied with box headings, read- 
ing “ Pay-rolls” and “Amount of Business.’ The months 
of the year are arranged in the left margin. The device 
affords a handy system of comparing these two items for a 
period of two years. The real advertising value of the idea 
lies in the coupon attached and the anticipations created 
thereby. 

CALENDARS. 


THE automobile girl is a well-chosen and timely subject 
of illustration in the June calendar of the George H. Ellis 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. It is but one of a series 
of clever calendar designs recently issued by this house. 

DecorATIVE borders and typefoundry ornaments have been 
used to advantage in the production of some really good desk 
calendar designs by Thomas Todd, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Todd realizes that something different each month adds 
continued interest in these devices. 

A REGULAR monthly desk calendar with a characterful 
three-color design has done much toward keeping the name 
of the Beck Engraving Company, New York city, before the 
trade. The July calendar is one of a series illustrating dances 
of the nations. Two peasants of French Flanders, in native 
costume, are shown in the dance of the Kermesse. 

Epwin R. Parks, National Home, Wisconsin, has devised 
a handy calendar chart, which is a decided improvement over 
the old-style pad. While a single leaf is devoted to each 
month, as in most other forms, it is enhanced in value as a 
ready reference by filling in the incompleted weeks at the 
beginning and end of each month with red figures represent- 
ing the last days of the month preceding and the first days of 
the following month. 





CONGRATULATIONS. 


Congratulations are in order on the continaed marked 
improvement of your journal. Even with the advance in 
price your circulation apparently increases, if all news-dealers 
sell out as rapidly as the one who supplies me. I don’t believe 
he had the INLANDs over twenty-four hours, and possibly not 
that long. “That’s goin’ some.”— Eugene St. John, Gleve- 
land, Ohio. 


“T am deeply interested in discovering the lost tribes of 
Israel,” said Mr. Musty, as he came in and sat down by the 


busy editor for an hour’s discussion of the subject. “ You 
are?” replied the man of resources. “ Why don’t you adver- 
tise for them? The business office is on the first floor. Here, 


Dan, show the gentleman to the advertising department.” 





I HAVE studied and obtained what I know of job composi- 
tion from THE INLAND PRINTER in a very short time—W. C. 
Smedley, Pleasantville, New Jersey. 








BY EDEN B. STUART. 


Under this head will be discussed ideas from all classes or 
printers, rich or poor, large or small, prominent or obscure, so 
long as their ideas are of practical value and along this par- 
ticular line of work. Do not hesitate to consult this depart- 
ment on any problem of estimating that may arise. Printers 
are urged to forward particulars of any work that will prove 
of interest and assistance to the trade and to the sender. Ad- 
dress all communications to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


dy W. A. Willard. <A 
50 pages, paper, 50 cents. 


_ Hines ror Younc Printers Unper Ercuty. 
discussion of the cost of printing. 

EmpPLoyINnG Printer’s Price-List. By David Ramaley. New edition, 
based on nine-hour day. An excellent book to use as a basis for correct 
prices to charge on any kind of printing, $1. 

CHALLEN’s Lapor‘savinc Recorps. Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printer’s. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost OF MANUFACTUR- 
ING. By J. Cliff Dando. The scope of this book is indicated by the title. 
Has been unqualifiedly indorsed by users throughout the world. $10. 


Orpver Book anp Recorp oF Cost. By H. G. Bishop. The simplest 
and most accurate book for keeping track of all items of cost of every 
job done. Contains 100 leaves, 10 by 16, printed and ruled, and pro- 
vides room for entering 3,000 jobs. Half-bound, $3. -Must be sent by 
express at expense of purchaser. 

Campsie’s VeEst-pocKET EstiIMATE BLANK-BooK. By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will 
enter into the cost of ordinary printing. By its use a proper profit can 
be made on every job taken. Used by solicitors of printing in some of 
the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE. By R. C. Mallette. Contents: The 
Printer as a Business Man, Selection and Location of Plant, The Business 
Office, The Composing-room, The Pressroom, Light, Power and Heat, 
The Stockroom, The Book of Samples, Entering the Order, The Job in 
Process, Determining Cost, Bookkeeping, Preparing and Giving Esti- 
mates, Collections and Payments, Advertising and Office Stationery, 
Employer and Employees, Small Economies and Time-savers. 88 pages, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Printer’s Account Boox. <A_ simple, accurate and _ inexpensive 
method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. It shows cost of each job, what should be charged for it, 
what profit should be made on it, what profit is made. Flat-opening, 
10% by 14% inches, substantially bound, with leather back and corners; 
400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. Specimen page 
and descriptive circular on application. Must be sent by express at 
expense of purchaser. 

NicHov’s PerFect OrDER AND ReEcorD Book is one of the most useful 
record books for printers running offices of moderate size that has ever 
been published. It serves both as an order book and a journal, no 
journalizing being necessary, making a short method of bookkeeping. 
By using this book you can learn at a glance whether orders are com- 
plete, what their cost is and if they have been posted. Once entered 
in this book, it is impossible to omit charging an order. Size, 9 by 12 
inches; capacity, 3,000 orders; $3. Must be sent by express at expense 
of purchaser. 

AV MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER. By Eden B, 
Stuart. Contains chapters on: The Value of System, The Job Envelope, 
Individual Composing-room Ticket, Stock-cutting Order, Pressroom job 
Ticket, Individual Press Report, Bindery Time Job Ticket, Bindery Job 
Report, Office Job Ticket, Individual Bindery Ticket, Pressroom Job 
Record, Presswork Record, Job Cost Record, Order Blanks, Enclosure 
Slip Estimate Memorandum, Pay Ticket, Daily Financial Report, Requi- 
sition Sheet, Bookkeeping, Perpetual Stock Balance Sheet, Profit and 
Loss Statement? Summary of Uncompleted Work, Stock Used Check, etc. 
Cloth, $1. 

How to MAKE Money IN THE PRINTING Business. By Paul Nathan. 
Contents: The Printer as a Business Man, Starting an Office, What 
Class of Customers to Seek, How to Develop Business, Writing Adver- 
tising Matter, Taking Orders, Advertising, How to Talk to Customers, 
Cost of Producing Printing, Estimating, Acquiring Money, Price-cutting, 
Competitors, Profit and How It Should Be Figured, Buying, Doing 
Good Printing, Composing-room, Pressroom, Business Office, Book- 
keeping, Management of Employees, The Employee’s Opportunity, 
Danger in Side Ventures, Systematic Saving, Partnerships, Leakages, 
Keeping Up with the Times, Suggestions from Others. 375 pages, 
cloth, $3. 

Actua Costs 1n Printing. By Isaac H. Blanchard. Contains full 
description of the purpose and use of all the blanks and_ records, 
together with complete cost-figuring tables in blank for the purchaser’s 
own use; in the rear of the book are the necessary ruled pages for 
taking off the annual or semi-annual inventory of the plant, so that 
absolutely correct figures may be established and the records kept perma- 
nently in the office files; a set of tables of calculations on the 5-minute- 
unit basis; a set of tables of calculations on the 6-minute-unit basis; a 
complete set of the loose blanks described in the book; one full bound 
copy of the summary record book for all the departments, sufficient for 
one year’s use in the office. $5. 


Style 2. Annual Tables for Printers and Binders. Every practical 


printer insists on revising his cost figures each year, and for that pur- 
pose the cost-figuring tables, together with the blank sheets. for use in 
annual inventory, have been bound together in convenient book form. $2. 
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Cost or Printinc. By F. W. Baltes. Contents: Forms — Job Tag, 
Job Book, Bindery Tag, Compositor’s Daily Time Tag, Total Time on 
Job in Pressroom, Total Daily Time in Pressroom, Daily Register of 
Counters, Foreman’s Daily Press Record, Form Tag, Time Book, Day 
Book, Journal and Cash Book, Job Ledger; Tables — Weekly Summary 
of Labor, Monthly Register of Counting Machines, Monthly Summary 
of Press Records, Statement of Wages and Expenses, Cost of Time in 
Composing-room, Cost of Piecework, Cost of Work on Cylinder Presses, 
Cost of Work on Job Presses; Measuring Dupes, Paid Jobs, Legal 
Blanks, Monthly Statement of Loss or Gain, Inventory Books, Notes, 
Samples and Prices. 74 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

Estimating, the making of prices, is the very foundation of 
the printing business, and, although it comes hard to say it, it 
is perhaps the most neglected branch of the work. In some 
offices — many, in fact—there are several things run in a 
very loose manner, along with estimating and ascertaining 
costs. 

There is a sprinkling of books written on the subject of 
cost accounting, and many of them are of real value, but it 
seems difficult for the majority of printers to successfully 
adopt a system that will give the desired results at a reason- 
able expense. In a surprisingly large number of cases, printers 
consider a cost system nothing but an unnecessary and expen- 
sive luxury. 

It has been asked, “ Why is this?” 

This question is easily answered by any one who has given 
the matter careful attention. My experience has shown me 
that the majority of printers are content with a good living, 
and there the ambition ends. It is no different with printers 
than with men in other lines of business, it is true, but that 
does not remove the fact that the disciples of the art of 
printing have their prices dictated to them more often than 
they set the prices themselves. 

In this department we are not going to cling to arguments 
and opinions; we are going to get down to facts and figures 
as taken from actual experience. 

Through the trade papers there have been enough opinions 
expressed; the trade needs and the times demand a more 
tangible and forceful plan of action. We are going to show 
not only the printer who is working without system and who 
has not the ambition nor inclination to adopt one, but those 
who are working under system and think they “know it all,” 
how to estimate. 

That this is a great undertaking, there is no question, but 
we believe in putting our aims high enough to make it inter- 
esting and to give us the larger incentive for work. 

When any new thing is proposed by a man or Set of men, 
the great and good public is always ready to settle down with 
a satisfied smile to an expected season of pleasure and enter- 
tainment and with a strong feeling of anticipation of seeing 
the project fall through and with a thud that will shake the 
entire community. 

We do not look for this kind of a reception, however. We 
think the entire trade is interested to the extent of giving us 
its complete and hearty codperation. To improve the condi- 
tion of the trade can not be done on the instalment plan; 
it must cover the entire field. No one section can jump to 
the front with higher prices—the sections that are still in 
the “back row” will step up and take the work at the present 
or past price. To be successful, we must all join in and assist. 

By way of summary we will more briefly itemize our inten- 
tions and expectations so as to make our plan more explicit. 

We desire to show the small and unlearned printer how to 
intelligently make prices. 

We desire to show the large printer some things about esti- 
mating he does not already know. 

We desire to improve the ability of the employing printers 
of the future, who are now apprentices or journeymen, by 
teaching them, plainly, methods of business management, 
which, under the present methods, are not learned until after 
embarking in business. 

We are going to show how to train the apprentice and fit 
him for taking care of a business of his own, if his desires run 
that way. 

















We intend to awake in the minds of the majority of printers 
the necessity of a uniform basis of making prices. 

We intend to show many things the trade lacks and meth- 
ods of overcoming the difficulties. 

We intend to publish from time to time suggestions from 
the pens of the most influential and authoritative printers in 
this country and abroad. We will take ideas from all classes 
of printers, rich or poor, obscure or prominent, so long as 
they are of practicable value and, in our opinion, along this 
line of work. 

We intend to show in what way a man should train him- 
self to be of real value to himself or employer as an esti- 
mator, and what constitutes such a person. 

We are going to show the proper method by which prices 
can be made and allow of a profit. 

We are not, however, going to attempt setting a scale of 
prices to charge. Such a thing would be utterly impossible, 
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It must be remembered that the object of this department 
is to be instrumental in making possible the adoption of a 
uniform scale or system for making prices, by all printers in 


this country and elsewhere. Through this method exists the 
only opportunity or possibility of better prices and generally 
improved conditions. 


THE PROVERBIAL “ FILLER.” 


About this time of the year most printers suffer (?) from 
a relaxation of work, and a great majority seem to think it 
necessary to hustle around vigorously for what little work 
there is and get it at most any price. And yet these same 
printers are complaining all the time of the low prices existent 
on their product, and they can not see why in the world it is 
so. They ask, “What is the matter with the printing busi- 
ness?” and other such questions, overlooking the placing of 
the blame for the difficulty in the right place— upon them- 





IN MAORILAND. 


Courtesy H. Manchester, Melbourne, Australia. 


as the conditions in various parts of the country are such 
as to prevent it, but though prices may not be made by us, the 
system of arriving at the proper result remains universally 
the same. 

There are so many things to be considered in a depart- 
ment of this nature that to attempt to lay down a full and 
complete program in advance is a very unwise thing. Let it 
suffice to say that matters seeming to be of purely personal 
opinion, either of the editor or others, will be most severely 
avoided, except those cases in which such opinions have a 
direct bearing on some particular case and can be used to 
advantage as illustration. 

In conclusion, it may be said that in succeeding issues 
detail will be used relating to actual work produced in vari- 
ous offices, and printers from everywhere and anywhere, large 
or small, are urged to forward to the editor of this depart- 
ment particulars-of any work that will prove of interest and 
assistance to the trade and to the sender. As before stated, we 
can not take up the entire magazine with this department and 
we will consider carefully and at such length as consistent 
any and all communications sent us. 





The same situation was prominent at this time last 
It is a physical 


selves. 
year and has been and will be every year. 
necessity — this relaxation. 

The same hustle has always been present to get work at 
any price to keep the plant busy. Duplicate orders naturally 
follow with the busy season later, but how about the price? 
It is extremely doubtful and a rare thing if there is one 
printer who takes work at “filler” prices during the dull sea- 
son and raises the price on duplicate orders later. He is 
afraid of losing the business; but it does not pay to do work 
at “filler” prices at any time of the year, and much less dur- 
ing the busy season, and if the customer will not pay a fair 
price—a profitable price —do business without him; it cer- 
tainly will not pay you to do business with him. 

Why then complain about low prices when you are alone 
responsible for them? Better let your men go fishing (they 
will jump at the chance) and go with them. Let the plant 
have a rest; clean up the machinery, sort up your composing- 
room, throw in all dead forms and be ready for the busy time 
that is sure to follow. 

Do not take fillers at any price; be a business man and 


















do business on business principles. Which of the great cor- 
porations of this country cut prices to keep busy during the 
Your men need a rest and are perfectly willing 
in most cases to take it. Why wear out your machinery and 
material taking work at profitless prices? Is there among you 
any who make a practice of this thing who can put up a good 
defense of the action? This is one thing that keeps the 
prices down and it is merely up to the printer to “cut it out.” 
The customer can not be expected to do it. 

Just the other day I had an opportunity of “ figuring” on 
two thousand envelopes (think of what a chance!) which I 
did, quoting not a filler price, but the regular price of $5. My 
prospective customer gave me a most pleasant smile and 
asked me if my name was Rockefeller and independent of 
competitors. I did not exactly understand him and told him 
so, but to shorten a long story, he took another printer’s 
“filler” price of last summer—-and the envelopes at $2.75. 
You see this man gets his printed matter at this time of the 
year, for he knows he can get “ filler” prices. 

Who, then, is the shrewder? The printer who is anxious 
to buy new machinery and material and have to borrow the 
money to do it, or the buyer of printing? It is a fact that the 
majority of purchasers of printing are better posted on the 
failings of the printer than the printer himself. It is better to 
let your machinery rust out from lack of use and your type 
grow out of date with age, with good prices for the work you 
do get, than to wear it out on work done as merely an 
accommodation to your customers. You will have more 
money in your pocket, with some allowance for replacing your 
plant, besides living in the assurance that you have done your 
fellows in the trade no harm in assisting to keep prices up 
where they should be. 

I repeat —do not accept work at “filler” prices. 


WHAT ARE GENERAL EXPENSES ? 


dull season? 


3efore getting into this matter of estimating too deeply 
it is of vital importance that we have some sort of an under- 
standing on the most neglected and yet most essential item in 
the work of making prices —the general or “ dead” expenses. 

I have talked with some printers about system in esti- 
mating, and of using a system that will give the actual facts, 
and have found that, in making prices, the great majority of 
printers have “set” or what is generally known as “ custom- 
ary” charges for each kind of work entering into each job. 
These are put down as they come into the mind of the esti- 
mator and totaled, the result being the selling price. 

Now, this method is perfectly right if he knows he is all 
right. That is, if he is sure the rate allowed covers all 
allowances for the “dead” expenses. It seems unnecessary to 
enumerate what is termed the “dead” expenses, but to be 
fully understood on this point I will give a general list that 
will apply in the average plant—changes will have to be 
made as the character of the particular office demands: 
Rent, taxes, insurance, interest on capital invested, deprecia- 
tion, fuel, light, power, oil, rags, gasoline, stationery, adverti- 
sing, postage, freight and cartage, express, salary for owner, 
and the largest item of all, the unproductive labor. 

As illustration, I take it that many offices have the “ cus- 
tomary” price for platen presswork of from 50 cents to 75 
cents per thousand impressions, regardless of the kind of work 
Where this is the case, is it certain that this price 
is right? Who was the one to set this basis? When was this 
basis made and why was it done? It was certainly done a 
long time ago, and have not conditions changed in the last 
few years? If this is so, should not a revision be made 
favorable to present conditions? It is not that I consider 59 
cents or 75 cents too much or too little, but the principle of 
the thing. These prices are charged merely because they are 


in hand. 


“established” and not because the actual cost is known. If 
these prices and other “established” prices are all right for 
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your plant and you know it, all well and good, but be sure of it. 
The matter of general expense is either so slightly con- 
sidered or carefully avoided that printers, as a rule, are not 
even on a speaking acquaintance with it. Before progress 
can be made in this department — before all can readily under- 
stand the methods of estimating that will be used in demon- 
strations —all must not only learn but heed the fact that the 
item of general expense is as large, in most cases, as the whole 
cost of stock and productive labor combined. 

That is, in cities where high rent rates, power, light, etc., 
and labor unions, have to be considered, the items previously 
mentioned as “dead” expenses will more than equal the 
other items all combined. Productive labor, such as composi- 
tion, pressfeeding, folding, trimming and all other actual pro- 
ductive labor—that labor which can be directly charged 
against some particular job, for illustration—and material, 
are factors that are easily handled and accounted for, but 
unproductive labor, such as superintendence, errand boys, 
bookkeepers and other business office help, etc., which can 
not be directly charged to any particular work, is a factor to 
be reckoned with and to a seemingly impossible extent. 

Do not consider it a jest when I say that the general 
expenses will, in many cases, more than equal the material and 
productive labor. They constitute an element of which most 
printers know nothing and yet which make or ruin in the long 
run any present-day business. It is a fact to be most seri- 
ously considered. General expense is no theory. We will 
show from time to time where the matter of general expense 
takes a most important part in the affairs of printers, a 
most interesting and, one might say, startling part. Many 
manufacturing businesses whose. gross profits run up to one 
hundred per cent and more need pay but little attention to the 
matter under consideration, but all must distinctly under- 
stand that the printing business will not come under that 
head. 

Another point that is vitally important — it matters not the 
amount of output, the general expenses always remain the 
Some argue that this is not so; that the large item of 
unproductive labor is correspondingly reduced with the 
decrease in business. I think I can show the fallacy of this 
opinion. In the first place, What constitutes the unproductive 
labor? In calculating this item, I allow all superintendence: 
that is, the time of the foremen, all business office help, 
errand boys, etc., as unproductive. Therefore, no matter the 
amount of business, large or small, this item does not vary, 
except to a very small degree where the foremen do some 
actually productive work at such slack times. In reducing the 
pay-roll, the labor dispensed with does not include these men- 
tioned, consequently this part of the general expense does not 
and can not change. Then that is about all that can be 
reduced; the other items will not change much. Of course, 
there is some change, but the reduction is so very small in 
proportion that it does not justify consideration. 

To a certain extent, too, the division of unproductive labor 
is largely a matter of opinion, but I have studied the situation 
and have concluded that a foreman’s time is so uncertain 
that the most plausible disposition is to consider the full 
time unproductive. . 

What is to be done then, to keep the general expenses in 
fair proportion to the output? You must either be very care- 
ful to get employees with salary in favorable comparison to 
your business, and with ability the best you can get for the 
least money, or use all means possible to keep the business up 
to normal, as to amount of work. Do not, however, in the 
interest of your own business and the trade at large, adopt 
a plan of cutting prices to get the work. Better get high prices 
during the busy season that will allow you a chance to rest 
and stand the increased expense of operation during the dull 
season, and you will not notice the extra proportionate 
expense in such times. 


same. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, book- 








lets and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature 
submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Ottumwa Stamp Works, Ottumwa, Iowa.— The typography of the 
Photographers’ Association booklet is not in keeping with the excellent 
presswork. 

BD. €. Steve, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Mechanical imperfections in 
composition, cheap inks and poor presswork are responsible for the 
inferior quality of the work submitted. 

Darrone’s Print Suop, Syracuse, New York.— Just a demonstration 
of the variety of pleasing effects that may be wrought in plain styles of 
composition. All of the examples are neat and tasteful. 

Harry Minck, Jr., Gibbsboro, New Jersey.— The envelope corner- 
card could be improved upon by removing the panel with the floral 
design. The business card and note-head are good specimens. 

I. J. Broomguist, Kane, Pennsylvania.— The collection is an inter- 
esting exhibit of conservative typography. The dainty hand-painted 
cover-design of the menu folder has added further beauty to a distin- 
guished specimen of typework. 

Here are a few good posters, illustrated and printed by William S. 
Kirkpatrick, an apprentice of the Pawnee Republican, Pawnee City, 
Nebraska. The originals are on 12 by 18 inch cardboard. 
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Mitton R. Wortey, Norfolk, Virginia.— The effect of the excessive 
rulework in the letter and bill heads does not repay the extra time con- 
sumed in the composition. Others of the specimens are acceptable 
because they are more conservative. 


’ 


“* Anp we deliver the goods,” is a cunning phrase used in connection 
with a suggestive illustration on the outside of an envelope enclosing 
a handsome booklet of typework and three-color printing just issued by 
Wilson Brothers Company, Rockford, Illinois. The booklet is styled 
“Opportunity” and it represents “‘ the goods” and their goodness. A 
worthy sentiment in the introductory reads: ‘Into life’s studio this 
fleeting angel named ‘ Opportunity’ is ever coming. Happy the being 
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of whom this messenger may say after returning to the skies whence he 
came: ‘He hath done what he could.’ ” 

Lovts Murpock, Stamford, Connecticut.— The composition of the 
catalogue style pages submitted is in accord with modern requirements. 
“A Book of Suggestions”’ has been cleverly handled. Its commendable 


feature is chiefly in the artistic arrangement of illustrations among 
reading matter. 
Wa ter Foster, Souris, Manitoba.— Most of the specimens show 


a marked improvement over previous work sent in. The “Spring 
Announcement” folder displays considerable ingenuity in producing 
effective results with plain typography. Less red ink would improve 
some of the other specimens. 

Liccett & GaGnieR, Detroit, Michigan.— ‘‘ River Rides Out of 
Detroit” and ‘‘ The Peerless Green Dragon” are among the best book- 
lets received this month. The originality of the cover-designs, the 
artistic arrangement of illustrations, the harmonious coloration, the type 
display and the presswork reveal exceptional creative ability. 

One is refreshed with the quaint and ornate typographical designs 
that come periodically from Biggers’ Print Shop, Corsicana, Texas. 
“ Ability is of but little account without opportunity,” is a paradox, 
as applied to a blotter recently issuing from this house. It might 
rather be said that the evidence of exceptional ability in Biggers’ print- 
ing has created the opportunity. 

Most beautiful effects may be produced with tint-blocks and the 
materials available for this purpose are unlimited. In an attractive 
panel-design, used as a letter-head by the Standard Printing Company, 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, the tinted background was produced with an 
ordinary piece of two-point brass rule. The rule was glued flat on a 
type-high base and the impression was made therefrom. 

“THe Santa Fe SumMeER Gir_” is a charming morsel, aglow with 
anticipations, as she appears with her luggage on a folder announcing 
“summer tours to Colorado and California.”” Indeed, those who can 
afford it should share with her a trip to Colorado, ‘“ Vacation Land,” 
or California seashore resorts for a complete change of climate and 
scenery. And the Santa Fe will take you there, “all the way.” 

Two procrams of the Retail Shoe Merchants’ Association, done by 
the Pirsch Press, Dayton, Ohio, possess unusual preservative qualities. 
The banquet menu is a clever device, die-cut in the shape of a minia- 
ture hide. Its outer cover is of tanned leather. The program and 
bill-of-fare are printed in art brown on a cream cloth-finished paper, 
and it is bound with a narrow strip of leather tied in a bow-knot. 

A NuMBER of praiseworthy specimens of printing have been received 
from the School of Printing, Boston, Massachusetts. This school was 
started as an evening class in January, 1900, by the North End Union, 
under the supervision of a board of several well-known master printers 
of Boston. The amount of time which the evening school could give 
was found to be inadequate and day classes have been added in conse- 
quence. 

“Messrs. Kerr AND RipGe request the honor of your presence at 
the wedding of Artistic Printing and Moderate Prices, which takes place 
every work-day of the year at 3613 Butler street, Pittsburg.” This 
matter is printed in Tiffany Upright, after the prevailing vogue in 
society stationery, and it is sent out in the envelopes now used for 
wedding forms. There is no better way of encouraging business for 
this class of printing. 

One always expects something of exceptional merit from the Frank 
Presbrey Company, New York city. Anticipations are exceeded in the 
two handsome booklets “In Brightest Africa” and ‘“‘ The Beautiful 
Hudson by Searchlight,” recently written, designed and printed under 
the direct supervision of these well-known publishers. In both there 
is a liberal infusion of creative ability in writing, designing, illustrating 
and typographical arrangement. 

Leon I. Leaper, Worcester, Massachusetts.— The six-page “‘ Leavy” 
folder is the best among the package of choice specimens sent in. The 
delicate yellow employed as a background for the half-tones and type- 
work on the gray cover-paper is well chosen. There is scarcely a better 
way of bringing out a half-tone in definition on these dark papers. The 
light-colored background illuminates the typework and the tint-block 
impression supplies a good printing surface for half-tones. 

“The Honey Jar, a receptacle for literary preserves,” is the clever 
title of a wholesome monthly publication, edited by D. C. Sapp, and 
printed by the Lea-Mar Press, Columbus, Ohio. It is a treasure-house 
of tidbits of old English literature and it gives the readers enjoyable 
glimpses of the old masters and makers of literary style. The text is 
in old-style antique, printed on antique-wove deckle-edge paper. The 
presswork and typography are in accord with its excellent literary style. 


Tue Ketmscott Press, Downer’s Grove, Illinois, has sent a number 
of proofs of display composition with supplemental proofs to illustrate 
the improvements made possible through careful technical’ analysis. 
Although none of the originals was entirely reset, yet a marked trans- 
formation is brought about by such simple methods as the transposition 
of leads and slugs to properly equalize white space, elimination of 
obtrusive rules and ornaments, grouping and careful respacing. This 
method of study is of value to the printer who would discover the weak 
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points in his workmanship. The little extra time required to make 
trifling alterations in a first proof and the making of another proof for 
comparison may be the means-of creating a keen comprehension of 
better arrangement in succeeding specimens. 

“Just Asout Us” is the title of a unique souvenir of the Wooden 
Anniversary of The Furniture Record, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Its 
covers are of heavy veneer, with furniture finish, showing the grains 
and colorings of four valuable woods. The first page contains an 
engraved invitation with gold stamped and embossed monogram. Then 
follows a brief description of The Furniture Record, with a number of 
half-tone of the manufacturing departments of this modern 
printing plant. 


views 


SouTHERN Stamp & StaTIONERY Company, Richmond, Virginia.— 
The use of inharmonious color combinations has destroyed the effective- 
ness of the typework in the series of letter-heads submitted. A mere 
touch of red, when red and black are used, produces the most pleasing 
effect. It is difficult to avoid harsh contrasts when two or more primary 
colors are used. Tinted effects should be produced with subdued tones 
that harmonize with the paper employed. The use of combinations of 
various shades of the same color is productive of the most delicate, 
and possibly the most artistic, effects. 

THE souvenir program of the fifty-second annual conclave of the 
Grand Commandery, Knights Templars of Pennsylvania, is a sumptuous 
specimen of engraving, typography, half-tone printing, embossing and 
coloration. The cover-design consists of an enlarged emblem of the 
order, printed in four colors, gold and silver bronzed, and embossed. 
The contents are printed on antique-wove paper. The half-tones are in 
photo-brown on enameled paper, pebbled and die-cut. These are mounted 
in ornamental panels printed in delicate olive green. The work was done 
by the Grit Publishing Company, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

TueE twelfth edition of ‘The Borough Booklet,’ a collection of 
designs in practical job display composition, executed by students of 


the Borough Polytechnic Classes in Typography, London, England, 
comes as a most welcome visitor to this department. The typography, 
presswork and photoengravings contained therein were all done by 


students of these classes, and they reflect great credit on the school. 
During the last session the Borough Printing Classes were awarded a 
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silver medal for practical students’ work at the Printers’ Exhibition, 
held in the Agricultural Hall, London, April and May, 1904. In a 
competition, arranged by the proprietors of the Caxton Magazine, open 
to all practical printing classes throughout England, the second prize 
was won by Mr. A. L. Rhodes, a student of the Borough Classes. 
Numerous other prizes were won by students in the various practical 
There is no better proof of the practical benefits derived 
from technical instruction than that shown in the excellent work of 
the Borough students. The reproduced title is a fair gauge of the 
specimens contained in this book. 


sections. 
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C. W. Van Nostranp, Greenport, New York, says: ‘‘I enclose a 
few samples of my work, reconstructed from reprint copy, the style of 
which has been in vogue here a number of years. I am endeavoring to 
educate the business men in this locality to a better grade of compo- 
sition. I am a close student of THE INLAND PRINTER and all books 
relating to modern printing methods.” The improvement in the reset 
specimens is marked and there is no doubt that Mr. Van Nostrand 
profits in these special efforts. The cover, “‘ Shelter Island,” as reset, 
has supplied the desired dignity to a work that is very commonplace in 
its original setting. 

A wEALTH of distinctive type-designs and choice color schemes is 
contained in a package of specimens from Thomas E. Abbott, Watson- 
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ville, California. The type in the letter-head reproduced is printed in 
royal purple, the border and paragraph marks in a delicate green, on 
white, cloth-finished paper. ’ 

Tue booklet, ‘‘ A Brief Historical Sketch,’’ from Theodore Herzer, 
manager of the printing department of the ‘Etna Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut, is of more than passing interest as a distinguished 
specimen of letter-press printing. The text is printed on hand-made 
deckle-edge paper and there are a number of half-tone illustrations on 
a superior quality of enameled book. These are interleaved with pro- 
tective tissues. The presswork is of the highest order. The ornate cover- 
design is printed in brown and gold on a tinted and cloth-finished 
deckle-edge paper, tied with a heavy silken cord. Mr. Herzer deserves 
much praise for the versatility and creative ability shown in all of the 
works that come from his department. 

Tue school and college annual lends exceptional opportunities to 
the printer. There is hardly another form of catalogue wherein the 
printer is enabled to set forth his talents to so great advantage. There 
are no restrictions on the art printer in producing the modern college 
annual; he is not limited by space and almost every clever conception 
in display and arrangement may be used to advantage. B. Ray Franklin, 
of the Sun Printing Company, Fulton, Missouri, has displayed his 
talents liberally and creditably in ‘‘ The Blue Jay,” a history and sou- 
venir of Westminster College. If the presswork, especially in the 
half-tone printing, were as good as the display composition and the 
general arrangement, there would be little room for unfavorable 
criticism. 

Tue booklet, ‘‘ Santa Cruz,” printed by the Murdock Press, San 
Francisco, for the Santa Cruz Board of Trade, is a finished product. 
This implies that it is possessed of all the business-getting virtues that 
inhere in the distinguished advertising device: Well-worded text, choice 
illustrations, attractive typework and good presswork. One is refreshed 
and encouraged to peruse further, after reading the supplemental poem 
by Howard Glyndon, one verse of which follows: 


““T’ve seen the far-off Apennines 

Melt into dreamy skies; 

I’ve seen the peaks that Switzers love 
In snowy grandeur rise; 

And many more, to which the world 
Its praise can not refuse — 

But of them all I love the best 
The hills of Santa Cruz.” 


Tue Neat Press, Marion, Indiana.— The display composition is too 
eccentric. It is a mistake to confound the practice of such a style 
with originality in its finer sense. When one overreaches the confines 
of conservatism in type arrangement, the results are anything but pleas- 
ing. There are limits to the practice of styles brought out from time 
to time by a prevailing vogue, and these are regulated by the principles 
of design, which are the governing factor of all good typework. These 
principles are equally applicable to these modern revivals of the old 
English chap-book designs. It requires study and more than ordinary 
practice to evolve entirely original creations and still be conservative. 
The compositor who knows just when and how to use type ornaments 
is a jewel. There are a few infelicities in the Exchange Directory 
cover, for instance, that may be pointed out as a corrective lesson, and 
these suggestions are applicable to many of the other specimens. The 
main error is found in the overprominence of the border and ornament. 
If these were printed in a subdued tone or a tint, prominence would 
revert to the typework, where it belongs. A plain old-style type, such 
as Pabst or Caslon, would be more legible and better suited to the 
Puritan style of composition adopted. The border crowds the type- 
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work unnecessarily and affords little contrast on this account. The 
spacing between words is too wide in many of the other specimens. 
Here are a few good rules that should be followed in spacing display 
lines. The spacing between words set in condensed type should not 
exceed a three-em space; nor should it be less than a five-em space. In 
the medium letter the spacing between words should be no greater than 
two three-em spaces. The compositor should endeavor to maintain uni- 
formity ir the spacing between words. An en quad is the proper space 
to use for the medium letter, in all cases, where possible. For the 
extended letter usé no less than two three-em spaces between words and 
no more than a three-em space and an en quad. The extra-extended 
letter will permit of spacing with an em quad between words. It is 
very necessary to make deductions from the above in cases where a 
word begins or ends with an open letter, such as A, J, L, P, T, V, W 
and Y. 


Lennis Brannon, Talladega, Alabama.— The specimens are gems of 
typography. Simple, well-chosen lines in well-balanced arrangement, 
illuminated with ample white space and spots of red, discreet decora- 
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“Pine Needles,” a model publication issued in behalf of the Richland 
Center High School; Greenstein & Fraad, New York city, an attractive 
closing card. 


TYPEFOUNDERS’ SPECIMENS. 


Pirate Gothic and Caslon Old Roman are among the best late pro- 
ductions of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, typefounders, Chicago. The 
all-round usefulness of these letters is shown in the reset specimens, 
Figs. 14 and 16, in the department of Job Composition. 


Tue Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia, is sending out specimen 
sheets of their new Keystone Gothic. It is a sterling series, made in 
eighteen well-graded sizes, cast on universal title line and point set. 
The public never grows tired of gothics, and the printer who invests in 
these standard faces is well prepared to handle the great bulk of plain 
commercial printing. 


PrinTERS who are using the popular Winchell series, made by the 
Inland Type Foundry, have long felt the need of a slightly more con- 
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tion and careful spacing are the principles of design that have been 
brought to bear in producing these ‘“‘common things so uncommonly 
well.”” And in these is the secret of art. The reproduced specimen is 
printed in black ink with rubricated initials in the feature line, on pure 
white paper. 


FoLLow1nG is a brief review of additional specimens received: R. H. 
3uckler, Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, a meritorious cover-design; 
Pirsch Press, Dayton, Ohio, another of a series of attractive desk cards; 
New Jersey Central Railroad, New York city, two distinguished envelope 


enclosures; Golding & Company, Boston, Massachusetts, a booklet on 
“Speed of The Pearl Press,” printed in modern style; Charlotte 
Republican, Charlotte, Michigan, a tasty menu card; Niagara Paper 


Mills, Lockport, New York, specimens of Navy Blue Royal Melton and 
Carmosine, two beautiful cover creations, with printing 
qualities; Drummer Printery, Lecompte, Louisiana, no merit in any of 
the specimens submitted; The Cohocton Valley Times-Index, Cohocton, 
New York, the kind of printing that pays the payer; Charles Lawson 
Wood, Atlanta, Georgia, some specimens of dignified printing; C. E. 
Cunningham, Newton, Mississippi, a good blotter; Green & Bodley, 
Syracuse, New York, a number of music programs set in appropriate 
style; J. L. Druen, Fayetteville, West Virginia, the invitation is correct 
form as set; R. L. Polk Printing Company, Detroit, Michigan, a very 
catchy blotter; Kerr & Ridge, the blotter possesses business-getting 
qualities; Chase Brothers, Haverhill, Massachusetts, a monthly house 
publication; T. Otto Nall, Nokomis, Illinois, you have the correct idea 
of envelope corner-card composition; Lyngstad & Jorve, Omaha, 
Nebraska, a fetching business card; Forbes Printing Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, a model catalogue with an attractive cover-design pub- 
lished in the interest of Marlin repeating rifles; Ginn & Company, 
3oston, Massachusetts, ‘‘ The Common School Catalogue”; The F. H. 
McCulloch Printing Company, Austin, Minnesota, two clever blotters; 
The Grain Man’s Guide, Decatur, Illinois, specimens of printing that 
please; Baker Brothers Engraving Company, Omaha, Nebraska, ‘ April 
Impressions,’ a specimen book of process engravings; The Bishop Press, 
Kansas City, Misseuri, a handsome memorial folder; The Western 
Spirit, Pabla, Kansas, a high-school annual with room for improvement 
in typography and presswork; W. A. Nicholson, Alameda, Northwest 
Territory, an improvement over previous specimens; Stutes Printing 
Company, Spokane, Washington, increasing quality in each succeeding 
package of specimens sent in; the Biloxi Daily Herald, Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, a good letter-head; A. C. Crossan, Sterling, Kansas, a distinguished 
commencement program and other specimens of neat printing; W. P. 
Pierret, Muscatine, Iowa, elimination of the exterior ornamental panel 
would. improve the letter-head; Charles F. Porter, Erie, Kansas, the 
reset letter-head (No. 1) is the better of the two; T. A. Metcalf, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, “ Linwood,” a beautiful booklet, made so by good type- 
work and superior presswork; Journal Publishing Company, Monticello, 
Indiana, “The Armiger,” a college annual neatly arranged and well 
printed; Edwin R. Parks, National Home, Wisconsin, an ingenious 
calendar chart; Michigan Central, O. W. Ruggles, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, a handsome folder describing and illustrating the charms 
of “summer vacation tours” over the Michigan Central and the New 
York Central Lines; Republican Observer, Richland Center, Wisconsin, 


exceptional 


densed companion letter. This fact assures an immediate demand for 
the new Condensed Winchell, recently designed and made by this 
house. Both Winchell and Condensed Winchell belong to the class of 
general utility types, for there is scarcely a phase of display composi- 
tion to which they can not be suitably applied. 


“ Tye Golden Book of Business, Being an Exhibit Showing Some of 
the Many Beautiful Types and Decorative Designs of Great Value to 
the Printer.”” This is the descriptive title of one of the many books 
of quaint specimens recently sent out by the American Type Founders 
Company. Its mission is to bring gladness to the heart of the printerman, 
and it does so by pointing a new road to prosperity. It is a treasure 
book of most beautiful decorative designs, affording an unlimited supply 
of clever suggestions for the printer and his customer, all wrought with 
facility by the use of happy combinations of type, quaint ornaments, 
borders and bands. ‘“ The Green Book of Spring” is another, even as 
beautiful in the simplicity of its specimens. This booklet is a showing 
of Engravers’ Bold, Mercantile, Lining Copperplate Roman, Wedding 
Gothic, Tiffany Text, Tiffany Gothic, Tiffany Script, Engravers’ Old 
English Open — all set forth in a variety of correct society forms. 





HAD READ THEM ALL. 

They had just met, and conversation was somewhat fitful. 
Finally, he decided to guide it into literary channels, where 
he was more at home, and turning to his companion, asked: 

“Are you fond of literature?” 

“ Passionately,” she replied. “I love books dearly.” 

“Then you must admire Sir Walter Scott,” he exclaimed, 
with sudden animation. “Is not his ‘Lady of the Lake’ 
exquisite in its flowing grace and poetic imagery? Is it not —” 

“Tt is perfectly lovely,’ she assented, clasping her hands 
in ecstasy. “I suppose I have read it a dozen times.” 

“And Scott’s ‘ Marmion,’” he continued, “ with its rugged 
simplicity and marvelous description — one can almost smell 
the heather on the heath while perusing its splendid pages.” 

“Tt is perfectly grand,” she murmured. 

“And Scott’s ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ and his noble ‘ Bride 
of Lammermoor ’— where in the English language will you 
find anything more heroic than his grand auld Scottish char- 
acters and his graphic, forceful pictures of feudal times and 
customs. You like them, I am sure.” 

“T just dote upon them,” she replied. 

“ And Scott’s Emulsion,” he continued hastily, for a faint 
suspicion was beginning to dawn upon him. 

“T think,” she interrupted, rashly, “that it’s the best thing 
he ever wrote.”— Office Topics. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this maga- 
zine. The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead 
to a closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 

Tympatyn.— M. C. Russell, Red Wing, Minnesota: Where 
can I get a piece of Tympalyn for a special purpose, a foot or 
two square? Answer— The United Printing Machinery Com- 
pany, 337 Dearborn street, Chicago, sells Tympalyn. 

Music 





TypocrapHy.— Live Oak School, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana: Will you kindly give us the names of those 
houses in your city that do music typography? Answer. 
Nelson & Talbot, 44 La Salle street, Chicago, are typographical 
music printers. 





PHOTOENGRAVING ScHooLt.— Albert Gruetzmacher, Dubuque, 
Iowa: I am desirous of learning the photoengraving trade, 
and would be very thankful if you would kindly give me 
some information regarding the business. Answer— We refer 
you to Bissel College, Effingham, Illinois, for information 
concerning their course in photoengraving. 

INDELIBLE INK FOR PRINTING ON CLotH.—Ruth K. Welch, 
Topeka, Kansas: Will you kindly advise me as to where I 
shall be able to procure black ink for cloth printing, which 
will stand the test of washing? Answer— Any printing-ink 
dealer advertising in THe INLAND PRINTER can furnish you 
with an indelible ink for printing on cloth. 

REGISTER OF Empossep Worx.— W. A. F., Deer Lodge, 
Montana: Please state how to insure absolute register with 
printed form when having die made, explaining shrinkage, 
etc. Answer—lIf care is taken to emboss the work without 
exposing the stock to changes of temperature after printing, 
no trouble will be had through shrinkage. Quoins and gauges 
must be made fast and sealed. 


FLAT-BED PERFECTING NEWSPAPER Press.— Parsons Broth- 
ers, 257 Broadway, New York. Do you know of any flat-bed 
perfecting newspaper press printing from a roll and working 
at a speed of five to six thousand per hour, other than the 
Cox Duplex? Answer— The only flat-bed perfecting press 
we know of, other than the Cox Duplex, is the “ Autopress,” 
of the Campbell Company, 1 Madison avenue, New York. 
We have not seen this advertised for some time, and do not 
know whether or no they are building it now. 


SPEED REGULATOR FOR PrEssES.— Charles A. Gould, Attle- 
boro Falls, Massachusetts: Can you give me the address of 
a firm carrying a good speed regulator for platen presses, or 
some device for varying speed of presses; something better 
than shifting belts on four-section cone pulleys. The old way 
of varying speeds on presses is bothersome and only three or 
four speeds can be gotten. Or do you know of a small gaso- 
line engine on which speed may be easily varied while engine 
is running? Answer.— The International Harvester Company, 
7 Monroe street, Chicago, manufactures a gasoline machine on 
which speed can be regulated; the Olds Gasoline Engine 
Works, Lansing, also manufacture 
engine. The Dodge Manufacturing Company, Chicago, can 
furnish information concerning the regulation of speed of 
shafts. 

Writtnc FLuip ror Use on Tinted Paper.— J. C. Hend- 
ricks & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: Do you know of a fluid writing 
a printed tinted back- 
including indelible, but 
We have recently printed a 


Michigan, a gasoline 


ink that will write successfully over 
ground? We have tried several kinds, 


none seems to cover the surface. 
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large check book with a tinted background and it seems that 
Answer.— You should have sent a 
If you will do this, we may. 
There is no difficulty in 


no one can write on it. 
sample of the tinted paper. 
possibly be able to help you out. 
writing on the ordinary tinted check. We presume you have 
used far too much varnish in the tint you mention. If this 
is so, no writing fluid will answer on such a surface, with a 
finish similar to a varnished label. A writing fluid must soak 
into the paper to some extent and can not do this on the 
glossy varnish. 

Mono_inE MacuiIne Patents.—John Haddon & Co.,, 
Toronto, Ontario: Some few months ago, in a copy of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, we noticed a reference to the Monoline 
machine, which was exhibited at the St. Louis Exhibition, and 
that you had inquiries as to the sale of this machine in the 
States; and from our recollection, the editor replied that 
their sale in the States was prohibited owing to infringement 
of patents held by the Mergenthaler Company; but we have 
since heard that these rights have now been taken over and 
that the machines are either to be built in the States or can 
be exported from Canada. We should be glad to know if we 
are correct in our information. Answer.— We are unable to 
advise you regarding the probability of the Monoline machine 
being built in the United States. Our understanding is that 
the Mergenthaler Company has acquired these patents and 
they will be able to give you information on this subject. 


SATISFACTORY Empossinc Compounps.— Melvin, Hillis & 
Black, San Jose, California: Will you kindly inform us 
through your columns where we can obtain the Stuart Emboss- 
ing Board. We have used this preparation and have found it 
very satisfactory, but we are unable to obtain the address of 
the manufacturers or agents. Also inform us what other com- 
pounds have been found satisfactory. We have used a num- 
ber of different preparations, but none of them except the 
Stuart Board has answered the purpose. Answer.— The 
latest address we have of Mr. Stuart is with the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, Springfield, Ohio. Among other embossing 
compounds which have met with more or less favor, we might 
mention that furnished by the Burbank Engraving Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts; J. W. Paxson Company, 1021 North 
Delaware avenue, Philadelphia; Lead Leaf Embossing Com- 
pany, 56 Bayne street, Cleveland, Ohio, and J. C. Peters & 
Son, Boston, Massachusetts. 


CIGARETTE Paper.— George B. Turner, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Can you tell me through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER 
anything about the paper used by the great tobacco manu- 
facturers for making cigarettes, and called “rice paper?” I 
have had a number of “hot” arguments with my friends who 
insist that the paper is made from rice, and contains arsenic, 
opium, and maybe a whole lot of other horrible poisons. I 
think they are all wrong. I do not smoke cigarettes, but I 
can not see how the mere burning of a tiny bit of paper, so 
small and light it can not be noticed when laid across the 
hand, is going to send any one to the “bug house” or maybe 
kill him. What I most desire to know is what the paper is 
made of—does it contain opium, arsenic, or other poison? 
I am also writing the tobacco manufacturers to get informa- 
tion about the tobacco and intend to collect all the facts pos- 
sible. Answer.— Cigarette paper is made from rice, straw 
and linen. The tobacco is of good quality and neither paper 
nor tobacco contain opium, arsenic or any other foreign ingre- 
dient. The price of the drugs is prohibitive. Cigarettes are 
more harmful than the pipe and cigar, because, being milder, 
cheaper and more readily concealed, they have become the 
peculiar vice of boys, and their mildness permits the smoker 
to inhale the smoke. This smoke is no more harmful to the 
lungs than the ordinary smoke that hangs like a pall over our 
large cities, unless inhaled to excess. Naturally, a person 
with weak lungs would suffer most from inhaling any smoke. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


POETS AND HUMORISTS OF THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


ENRY EDWARD WARNER, organizer and_ first 

l] president of the American Press Humorists, was asked 

to write something about himself for publication in 

Tue INLAND Printer. He turned to his desk, pulled out a 
large fountain pen and wrote: 

“Mr. Warner prefers to be known as one who does not 
take life too seriously. Otherwise, he is not of much conse- 
quence. But for the benefit of those who do care to know 
something, he is very bald, very proud of it; and is an acci- 
dent of creation, not a dispensation of providence.” 

For nineteen years, in spite of the fact that he is only 
just turned thirty, Mr. Warner has been in the newspaper 





HENRY EDWARD WARNER. 


business. First as editor, publisher, business manager and 
newsboy for his own weekly in University Place, California, 
which was called the University Sun, was published from 
1886 to 1888, and was the smallest paper in the world, being 
hardly large enough to contain foundation for a respectable 
libel suit. Later, in the University of Southern California 
and in U. S. Grant University, Chattanooga, Tennessee, he 
had more or less experience on college papers, working mean- 
while as a regular staff man on the Los Angeles Times, then 
the Chattanooga Press. He set type, distributed, kicked a job- 
press, fed a cylinder, mixed ink, chased type-lice, made up 
forms, designed jobwork, edited copy and in general worked 
in every department of newspaper life, even breaking into the 
advertising field as a solicitor. In Chattanooga he first applied 
himself seriously, and has been kept busy ever since — he says 
—with every prospect of continuing his pleasant relations 
with hustling. 

Mr. Warner was born in Bellevue, Ohio, thirty years ago, 
the son of Rev. Thomas Corwin and Mrs. Frances Rebecca 
Warner. During the first seven years of his life he was not 
engaged in active business. In 1883 he went South with his 
parents, to Chattanooga, Tennessee. In 1886 the family 
moved to Los Angeles, California, returning to Chattanooga in 
1889. In that year he edited the college paper for his class 


and became a member of the Press staff. Working variously 
on the Chattanooga Times, News and Press, he became city 
editor of the latter paper at sixteen, taking an active part — 
largely defensive —in a brand of politics embracing guns and 
things, and he was on the side opposed to the guns. He 
worked also on the Knoxville Journal and Tribune, and in 
1895 went to Baltimore, becoming a member of the News 
staff. In the fall of 1898 his physicians advised him to go 
to Colorado, where for two years he was city editor of the 
Denver Times. A few months after his arrival he was 
appointed a member of Governor Orman’s staff. This was 
a personal appointment, Mr. Warner being the only governor’s 
colonel not a Democrat, and occupying a peculiar position as 
city editor of a Republican newspaper, and himself a declared 
Republican. On January 1, 1901, he returned to the Balti- 
more News as. special writer. On April 11, 1904, he became 
managing editor of the Binghamton Press, a new paper 
started by the Kilmers up New York State, but the desk 
work and confinement did not suit him, and he returned to the 
Baltimore News ten weeks later. 

Mr. Warner’s humorous work was begun in infancy, when 
he tied two cats by the tails and hung them over a clothes- 
line to fight it out. He has been regretting it ever since, 
because the affair has haunted him. He admits that he looks 
haunted. 

When he went with the Denver Times he started a column 
of verse, humor and philosophy under the caption of “ Side- 
lights.” The column was continued on the Baltimore News 
until April, 1904, when it was abandoned in favor of a 
humorous illustrated strip which he is still writing for the 
neighborhood page of the News. On October 17, 1897, he was 
married to Miss Lydie A. Lee, of Baltimore. 

In his verse, Mr. Warner prefers child thoughts, senti- 
mental lines and polite humor. This is a sample of his more 
sentimental work: 


I MIND THE TIME. 


She sits at home, no doubt, and dreams 
Of the babe with the laughing eyes 

That cooed and crowed on her arms, and rode 
On her bosom’s fall and rise; 

And now he’s grown, and he, too, thinks, 
Though miles may divide the twain, 

Of the soft caress, and the low: ‘‘ God bless 
My child”; and he sees again 

His mother’s face, with an angel’s grace, 
Away in a distant clime — 

And he says apart to his listening heart: 


oo” 


““T mind the time! 


“*T mind the time, my heart, when she 
Was winsome, and young and fair — 
3ut the blooms depart from the face, my heart, 
When the soul is filled with care! 
I mind the time when her eyes were bright 
And her lips were the life of song — 
3ut the light has fled, and the song is dead, 
And the days are growing long! 

Her head is bowed with the weight of years, 
Perhaps — but I think that she, 

When she kneels to pray, remembers to say 
A word as of old, for me.” 


and he fell asleep with a smile on his lips, 
And dreamed of the distant clime, 

And an angel heard — and an angel wept 

As he murmureu low where he calmly slept 


far) 


“T mind the time! 


A little philosophical bit of verse written in a humorous 
vein is one of his most widely quoted works. It is entitled 


OPPORTUNITY. 


He was a yokel, freckled and tanned, 
Who stood with a rope in his horny hand 
And tried to inveigle a fractious goat 
To give him a chance to encircle his throat 
With the rope. 











It was the goat, contrary-impelled, 
That laughed at the yokel and rope he held, 
And wouldn’t admit for a moment that he 
Was foolish as t’other had thought him to be, 
He should hope! 


Then raced the two all over the field — 
The man wouldn’t stop, the goat wouldn’t yield, 
Till, what with the steps they had run and retraced, 
They found that the flight and pursuit had embraced 
Quite a scope. 
Tired of battle, the goat turned round 
And brushed with his whiskers the racing ground, 
Then lowered his head, and proceeded to dash 
’Twixt the yokel’s legs, in a fractional flash, 
Slick as soap! 


Now there was his chance! Had the yokel grabbed 
The fugitive’s horns, he’d have had him nabbed — 
But he didn’t, and then with a hopeless wail 
He caught at the brief, inexpressible tail 
On the lope. 
Now you know, of course, or hear it from me, 
A goat’s tail’s not long as a tail ought to be, 
And so, when he grabbed the tail wasn’t there, 
And the goat was exciting the yielding air 
Up a slope. 
Now here is the moral: You needn’t try 
To catch opportunity that’s gone by; 
His tail is the briefest that ever was — 
Don’t hang near as long as a goat’s tail does. 
If you’re after old Oppor., you’re certain to find 
That you can’t head him off by getting behind. 


When Mr. Warner was asked to provide some further 
samples of his work, he thoughtfully stroked his highly 
finished cranium and turning to his typewriter quickly com- 
plied by turning out the following additional “copy”: 


TROUBLE IN THE CHOIR. 


They’s trouble good an’ plenty down in Rhodesestown to-day, 
An’ they'll be a social cyclone ’fore it’s ended, so they say — 
An’ p’raps they’ll have t’ git another preacher f’r their church, 
Sence ol’ Brother Lukens promises t’ leave ’em in th’ lurch. 


It all come about through flirtin’ — leastwise, so th’ preacher said, 
While some others thought ’twas caused by Solomon a’bein’ dead — 
But th’ trouble all was started, so th’ elders seemed t’ think, 

3y th’ preacher’s misconstruction o’ th’ meanin’ of a wink. 


Sukey Perkins — she’s th’ alto—ain’t much up on readin’ notes, 
But her voice is qualified for sump’n better’n herdin’ shoats, 

So th’ leader o’ th’ choir, called Ned Collinson by name, 
Volunteers t’ take her voice an’ sorter cultivate th’ same. 


So it happened thet they had t’ sing a duet Sunday night — 

One o’ them cantakerous anthems thet you have t’ git jest right, 
An’ f’r fear she’d make a slip an’ let a tra-la-la git by, 

Ned agrees t’ notify her by a movement o’ th’ eye. 


“Solomon,” sings Ned; ‘‘ Was not arrayed!” sings Sukey back at him, 
An’ they kept ondressin’ Solomon with energy an’ vim 

Till th’ preacher wondered what in thunderation it c’d be 

Thet made Solomon so long dressin’; an’ he turned his head t’ see. 
Well, by jumpin’ spruce! jest there was where poor Sukey had t’ go 
Into a musical conniption fit with Ned, an’ so 

He give th’ tip by droppin’ down th’ lid o’ his left eye, 

An’ th’ preacher seen th’ movement, an’ he heaved a angry sigh! 


Then up he jumped, an’ grabbed his hat, an’ started toward th’ door 
A-vowin’ thet he’s gone f’r good, an’ won’t be seen no more, 
Instillin’ righteous principles an’ pushin’ folks up higher 

Where th’ devil’s got a mortgage on th’ people in th’ choir! 


AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 


Once a saffron Oriental, 
With a business occidental 

In the way of renovating things that Occidentals wear, 
Found himself deep in a quand’ry 
As he sat within his laundry, 
And a mighty tumult raged beneath his waxed and braided hair, 
For he’d just received a letter from a maiden — Over There! 
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“Dear Ah Sin,” the maid had written, 
“With uncertainty I’m smitten, 
For I’ve just received an offer from a mighty Mandarin 
Who insists that you have left me, 
And of hope has quite bereft me — 
For he says you’ve found another in that distant land you’re in — 
And a mighty handsome fellow is this mighty Mandarin.” 





Now Ah Sin sat cogitating, 
For the news was agitating, 
And his thoughts turned back to China and the maiden far away, 
And he had no mind for business, 
For his brain was racked with dizziness, 
Realizing that at any dreaded moment she might say 
To the Mandarin “ I’ll marry you, at four o’clock to-day.” 


So this saffron Oriental 
Soon became so addled, mental, 
That he scorched the shirts and collars and he tore the other things, 
Till his trade began to hoot him 
And to chuckle at and boot him, 
And his customers all left him and went on to fat Gin Sling’s 
And Ah Sin took rough-on-rodents and affected angel wings! 


Ah! the sad, distressing sequel! 
This fair maiden was his equal 
For adopting startling methods — she took poison, with a sigh: 
For her story — I’ve confessed her — 
Of that offer was a tester 
That in less polite society is diagnosed a lie — 
And there’s no demand for Oriental laundries in the sky. 


CHARCOAL EPH’S ADVICE. 
W’en de worl’ look black an’ de clouds hang low 
An’ yo’ feel lak yo’ gwine t’ die — 
W’en yo’ pulse beat fas’ er yo’ pulse beat slow, 
An’ dah’s sickness in you’ eye, 
Don’ take no ’vice from a fool black man 
Dat’s givin’ his talk fo’ yo’ ills, 
Sut hustle away as fas’ as yo’ can 
Fo’ de man wid de li’l roun’ pills! 


W’en yo’ feel so sick dat yo’ cyarn’t stan’ straight 
An’ de roomytiz lan’s in yo’ back — 

W’en yo’ feel lak de whole worl’s movin’ late, 
An’ yo’ bones lak dey gwine a-crack; 

Don’ stop fo’ t’ listen t’ no brass ban’ 
Thinkin’ ragtime’ll cure yo’ ills, 

3ut git on a move fo’ de medisun man 
Wid he grip full ob 1i’l roun’ piils. 


W’en de fevah burn, an’ de chill gits in, 
An’ you’ trimble an’ shivah an’ shake, 
An’ yo’ haht am a-thumpin’ lak holy sin, 
Go an’ git yo’ sump’n t’ take! 
Dis life’s jess a sho’t an’ fleetin’ span, 
An’ hit’s nuffin’ but aches an’ ills — 
W’en dey comes yo’ way, run’s fas’ as yo’ can 
Fo’ de man wid de li’l roun’ pills. 


Den de man wid de pills come’n den he put 
He han’ on yo’ pulse, jess so — 

An’ he rub an’ he rub wid he rabbit foot 
Twell de pain an’ de ache all go. 

So don’ lose time wid a fool black man 
Dat’s givin’ advice fo’ yo’ ills, 

But hustle away as fas’ as yo’ can 
Io’ de man wid de li’l roun’ pills. 





A RECORD FOR PRINTERS. 

The printing establishment of W. Y. Crocker, at Lisbon, 
North Dakota, enjoys the rare distinction that, from the 
editor and publisher down, not one man on the force is 
addicted to the use of tobacco or liquor.—St. Paul Daily 
News. 





BEST FOR THE JOB-PRINTER. 


I have been taking THE INLAND PRINTER for many months, 
and it is almost impossible to do without it. I consider it the 
best paper for a job-printer—A. A. Correll, Cairo, West 
Virginia. 
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IMITATION THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The advertising designs of the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany, of Chicago, which have been exploited in the pages of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER and elsewhere, are characterized by an 
art value that renders them of interest from that point alone, 
with of ‘course the added value of the message they convey 
of the merits of the papers handled by the J. W. Butler Com- 
pany. The conception of these designs and their execution 
and application to carry the message of the company to their 
customers justified the precaution of copyrighting the designs, 














DESIGNED BY JOHN PAULDING, CHICAGO. 


but The Canadian Thresherman, in its issue of March, 1905, 
contains one of these striking designs applied to an adver- 
tisement of a flour milling company which certainly ought to 
have dough enough to stimulate the artists of Canada to 
originate something applicable to itself. 

While imitation is evidence of appreciation, the clumsiness 
of the application of Mr. John Paulding’s excellent design is 
more reprehensible than the piracy. 





A CHARITABLE HUSBAND. 
“You don’t seem to enjoy your dinner, dear,” said the 
proofreader’s wife. “ What’s the matter?” 
“T was just wondering,’ he answered, “if there weren’t 
some typographical errors in that cook book of yours.”— Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 





WORTH THE MONEY. 

I appreciate this month’s INLAND PRINTER more than any I 
have received, and will say that this copy has paid for one 
year’s subscription. The subscription was a Christmas present 
to me by my father, and was highly appreciated— James D. 
Bell, Troy, Alabama. 
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Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
STATIC ELECTRICITY IN THE PRESSROOM.* 


BY R. O. VANDERCOOK. 


HERE is now no reason why a printer who uses a 

ei little thought need be bothered because of the genera- 

tion of static electricity on paper in the pressroom. 

The elimination of this evil does not require any special 
machinery or any complicated devices or arrangements. 

In common with all those who have operated cylinder 

presses in the temperate zones, the writer had been for years 
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MADE IN CANADA. 


at certain seasons most seriously handicapped on account of 
the generation of static, but about three years ago, when the 
trouble was the worst that it had ever been in our experi- 
ence, a lucky stroke eliminated for us at that time all diffi- 
culties and never since have we lost time because of the 
adhesion of sheets in our pressroom. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER some time ago reprinted from the 
svanston Press the story of the victory over static, and at 
the request of the editor of THe INLAND PRINTER I now give 
for the benefit of printers a method whereby they can as 
successfully eliminate the evils of static as we have done. 

Like many other good things, the process is exasperatingly 
simple when it is explained, and the wonder is that it had 
not been stumbled on to long before. I was fortunate, prob- 
ably, in having a little training in technical laboratories 
before entering the printing business. The habit of observa- 
tion taught there was probably the chief cause of the success- 
ful solution of the problem. We were taught in the labora- 
tories to watch carefully every possible factor that might 
enter into a proposition to be solved and by tests find out all 
factors that had direct bearing on the proposition in hand 


* Copyright, 1905, by R. O. Vandercook. 
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and also to eliminate all other factors which we were satisfied 
did not have bearing on the said proposition. 

Applying this process to the study of static electricity in 
the pressroom, our first observation was that only at certain 
seasons of the year were we bothered. This, therefore, 
established the fact that the formation of static was first due 
to the differences in the weather. No printer in the latitude of 
Chicago has ever been bothered with static in the month of 
June, but the months of January and February were always 
productive of the worst trouble. Now, the proposition to be 
considered is what is the difference between a day in June and 
a day in January. The most apparent difference is that of the 
temperature shown by the thermometer, but the temperature in 
the pressroom of a day in January with the windows and 
doors tightly closed and good heat on might have been prac- 
tically the same as that of a day in June in the pressroom 
with all the windows and doors open, therefore temperature 
per se is not the vital factor in the proposition. 

Another factor that enters into the weather is atmospheric 
pressure, which is determined by the barometer. We find on 
observation that the height of the barometer varied without 
reference to the condition of static in the pressroom; that is, 
we had static just as much with a high barometer as with a 
low barometer, therefore we can eliminate the barometer 
from our proposition. 

Now, the only remaining factor that can be considered is 
that shown by the hygrometer, an instrument that indicates 
the relative humidity of the atmosphere. 

In every large city the Government maintains a weather 
bureau, where are kept on file the daily readings of the ther- 
mometer, barometer and hygrometer, these three instruments 
being used to foretell the weather. Turning to a date when 
the pressroom records show a fearful loss of time and money 
because of static generating on the paper, and comparing the 
weather bureau records of the same date, we invariably will 
find that on the dates when the hygrometer indicated the 
lowest per cent of humidity in the atmosphere we also find the 
greatest amount of trouble because of static. 

Reducing our observations to a single sentence, we find 
that the generation of static is inversely proportional to the 
humidity in the air, or, to put it in every-day language, the 
more humidity the less static. Now, the proposition is how 
to make some artificial weather in our pressroom. Humidity 
is the active factor which we lack. 

Now I will tell just what is done in the pressroom of the 
Evanston Press when static begins to show itself. We do 
not have to wait for it to show itself, because our hygrometer 
readings will show us whether it will generate before a sheet 
is fed into the press. When we see that we are to have trouble 
from static we simply open up the hot water radiators, fill a 
number of buckets and pans with hot water and place them 
vaporizing around the room. We see to it that the windows 
and doors are all closed, so that the aqueous vapor will not 
pass out through places of ventilation, and possibly we may 
sprinkle some hot water on the cement floors of the press- 
room. This artificial humidity, working together with the 
peculiar construction of our pressroom, eliminates all trouble 
from static. 

This peculiar construction of our pressroom was entirely 
accidental, but by using the same process of examination of 
the problem that we did in the main proposition, we have 
found out just what brought the results. Under ordinary 
circumstances, if vapor is generated in a room it will ascend 
to the ceiling from points of generation, drift along the ceil- 
ing and pass out through the places of ventilation and not 
distribute humidity evenly throughout the room. The reason 
why the vapor distributes itself evenly throughout our press- 
room is because of the simple fact that the cold water supply 
to a-large building comes in through pipes placed on the 
ceiling of the room. 
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The vapor generated from the hot water rises to the ceil- 
ing and comes in contact with the cold water pipes. When 
the vapor strikes these cold surfaces it immediately condenses 
and falls to the floor again in rather a wide area. The 
moisture as it is precipitated from the cold water pipes is 
not visible to the physical senses, but is shown immediately 
in the readings of little hygrometers which are placed around 
the room. The requisite amount of humidity after the room 
has been once cleared of static can be easily retained by 
simply putting pans containing water on the radiators, which 
require little or no attention. If it is found that a greater 
flow of humidity is required, it can be conveniently supplied 
by putting water pans under the radiators and jabbing cotton 
waste between the coils of the radiators and allowing the 
waste to extend down into the water in the pans. In this way 
any desired amount of humidity can be generated; but when 
real quick action is wanted to start the process, it is better 
to fill some buckets with hot water, as stated in the first 
instance. It may be advisable to say here that a patent was 
granted covering the idea of dispersing humidity throughout 
the room by means of generating water vapor at or near the 
floor and precipitating the humidity therefrom by cooling 
surfaces on the ceiling and making the .walls of the room a 
conductor of electricity and connecting the same with the 
ground. Any one can get a copy of this patent by sending 
to the Patent Office. The number is 705,490. 

Some pressrooms are so constructed that but a few trifling 
changes are necessary to remove troubles. The large press- 
room of W. B. Conkey, at Hammond, Indiana, is so con- 
structed that there is but very slight trouble because of static. 
The entire plant is on the ground floor and is heated by forced 
drafts of hot air driven by a large fan in the engineroom. 
The injection of live steam into the air flues disperses the 
necessary humidity evenly over the plant, and the building has 
steel girders which have ample ground connections, and 
whatever static is generated passes away immediately through 
the air and the building to the ground. In many mills, flouring 
mills especially, a mechanical humidifier is used, the operation 
of which, in a general way, is to throw, by rapidly revolving 
plates, fine particles of moisture all over the area to be 
humidified. Force drafts can be used in many ways to 
distribute the humidity. The expense of equipment of the 
pressroom, so as to be entirely free from static troubles, 
must of necessity vary with the construction of the building. 
There is a very large basement pressroom in Chicago. The 
only things necessary to be done is to build double door 
entries in front of all elevator shafts and passage ways leading 
out of the room. In these area ways, a little live steam may 
be allowed to escape so it humidifies the air. That, with 
other arrangements which by chance are in the building, is 
sufficient. The ceiling is low, with abundance of water and 
other pipes suspended from it. When the double doors are 
open the cold, dry air from the outside becomes humidified by 
passing over the steam jets and distributes itself evenly over 
the room. If all points of ventilation in the room have a 
steam jet, the humidity must of necessity be quite evenly 
distributed. In such a case, all that is necessary is to have 
plenty of electrical connections in the room in the shape of 
metalwork or mineral paint, so that the static can pass 
through the atmosphere and the building to the ground. 

In THE INLAND PRINTER stock rooms, a suggestion of mine, 
made a few years ago, saved them considerable trouble from 
static. In winter, when paper stock is unloaded from the 
wagons, it is unpacked in a room quite well filled with steam, 
which removes from it all static generated on the sheets by 
the friction of handling in the wagons. 

When static is only in evidence in moderation, it can be 
frequently removed by rubbing glycerin on the tympan sheets. 
In every case the glycerin must extend to some metal part of 
the machine. Glycerin is a conductor of electricity, and the 
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application of it does not cause the tympan sheets to swell, as 
would other liquids; it also lessens the friction of the printed 
sheets and therefore lessens the formation of static. If the 
glycerin is only rubbed on the tympan where the form strikes, 
the static electricity can not pass over the dry paper between 
the part treated with glycerin and the metal of the press, 
and will therefore stay on the paper. Any other so-called 
lightning killers or patent preparations for applying to tympan 
sheets are no better than simple, every-day glycerin. 

Every pressman knows, or should know, that the placing 
of wet sponges on the delivery board of the machine will often 
remove the static from the sheets as they are piled, but, 
though this is a partial relief and often permits work to go on, 
there are at times weather conditions when the sponges are 
not sufficient. The action of the wet sponges is that the 
moisture, as it evaporates, is kept in circulation by the action 
of the fly, and the static electricity is taken up by moisture 
evaporating from the sponges. 

Pressmen have all noticed that after working a short time 
the sponges refuse to take up any more electricity. This is 
due to the fact that the sponges are placed on an insulated 
surface, properly, of dry wood, and when they have taken 
a full charge can not take any more. If the sponges were 
connected with a conductor to the earth, they would continue 
at their work as long as they contained moisture. 

Good results have often been obtained by letting a steam 
jet play under the sheets as they pass over the fly. One 
reason why this device has not worked as satisfactorily at 
times as it might, is because the steam does not get in con- 
tact with the conducting surfaces after it strikes the paper. 
The cloud of vapor picks the static off of the sheets and 
unless the vapor comes in contact with some surface which 
is a conductor it can not discharge, and the static will remain. 

A little consideration of the way nature forms a thunder 
cloud will help us in our understanding of static in the 
pressrooms. When the sun draws up moisture from the earth, 
that moisture takes the form of a cloud, and the cloud, 
driven by the winds, accumulates through the friction of the 
air a charge of static. When the static charge becomes strong 
enough to make a jump to earth, it jumps, and we have a 
flash of lightning. Rain adds to the conductivity of the air 
and helps the jump of the big spark. 

In our pressrooms we must provide an avenue of escape 
for the static when it has been accumulated in the air. If 
there are sufficient gas and water pipes or other metallic 
ground connections, nothing else need be done to provide con- 
ductors, as these pipes, etc. will discharge the electrical 
energy as fast as generated. 

Briefly stated, what is necessary to relieve a pressroom 
from troubles from static is as follows: 

First. Create artificially in the room a summer humidity, 
which humidity must be evenly dispersed throughout the 
room. 

Second. Provide ample electrical conductors 
ground, from the walls and ceilings of said room. 

Any method which will do the above will eliminate all 
troubles. 

As to health in a properly humidified room, physicians 
are now more than ever before recommending that, in winter, 
the dry air of residences be humidified by artificial means. 
Normal humidity is beneficial to the health at all times. 

Because the hygrometer is an instrument with which 
pressmen have never had occasion to become familiar, it 
may be well to give it a little description. A spiral hygrometer 
can be bought at any scientific supply store for $1 or $2. This 
type of hygrometer has a dial about the size of a watch. 
It works by the expansion or contraction of a composition 
which is affected by the humidity and not by the. temperature, 
and the figures-on the dial give the relative per cent of 
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humidity. This instrument is not accurate enough for scien- 
tific purposes but will do for the pressroom. 

The instrument used by the weather bureaus and for 
scientific purposes is called the wet bulb hygrometer. This 
instrument can not be used by any person unless he has a 
scientific training, and it is not necessary for pressmen to 
master its intricacies. The best way, if you wish to become 
familiar with that instrument, is to watch the government 
weather bureau hygrometer when the operator is taking a 
reading. Your little catgut hygrometer can be regulated very 
easily by taking a bureau reading and turning the pointer on 
the small instrument so that it will point to the same per cent 
on the dial as that given by the weather bureau figures. Of 
course, the same weather conditions must exist where the 
readings are made by the scientific instruments and the little 





CANADIAN PRODUCTS. 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


instruments corrected. Great care must be taken not to let 
your breath strike it, because there is considerable moisture 
in the breath of every animal which will instantly show on 
the hygrometer. Although the hygrometer will be a consid- 
erable help in regulating the room, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Its greatest service is to tell you in advance when you 
may expect trouble and when humidity is spread evenly over 
the room. The way a belt sparks indicates the humidity. The 
dryer the room the more readily will static accumulate on the 
driving belts. Every pressman has noticed that at times there 
is much more electricity in the belts. In my conversation with 
pressmen I have yet to find any who knew why a belt should 
throw off bigger sparks at one time than at another. The 
same condition that causes electricity to come on the belt also 
causes the accumulation of static on the paper. 

An interesting little experiment which we tried was to 
find out how the length of a spark from a given belt would 
vary with the readings of the hygrometer. We found at 
about thirty per cent humidity the belt began to show a spark 
at about six inches distant, and the distance decreased as the 
per cent of humidity in the room increased. We are now able 
to get a pretty good humidity test from the same belt by 
simply noting how far the distance is from the belt to a 
neutral when the spark begins to show. 
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COVER-DESIGN OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The cover-design this month represents a court. beauty of 
the time of Louis XV. of France. This was the baroque, 
rocaille or rococo period of art, if art it may be called. Its 
motif is the conventionalizing of rockwork, shells, foliage, 
etc. The application which Mr. Petrtyl has made of the 
decorative art of the period as a setting for his portrait of 
the court beauty of that artificial age is no less interesting than 
the peculiar expression of insolent hauteur in the face of this 
woman of one of the most profligate courts of France. The 
plates are made from two drawings, both in black and white, 
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six years, and is quite a young man, hailing from the peach 
orchard country of Michigan, and evidently has acquired much 
of the distinctive qualities of the chief source of industry of 
his place of nativity. Mr. Cooper, who is responsible for the 
lettering of the design, has been in Chicago about the same 
length of time as Mr. Bertsch, is a country printer from 
southeastern Kansas, and holds before his mental vision as 
worthy of all imitation the merits of Bradley, Goudy and 
Goodhue. The combined efforts of these two enthusiasts pro- 
duce many beautiful things. The specimen of their work 
under consideration was originally etched on a small plate and 
hand-colored for a limited edition of thirty copies for private 
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ADVERTISING BOOKLET BY PETRTYL. 


and printed in two colors, one of the plates being grained for 
the tint and for the touches of warm tone and the other being 
printed in blue-black, the work being all zinc etching through- 
out by the Inland-Walton Company. This is esteemed by many 
to be the best of the series of national types which Mr. 
August Petrtyl has so far executed for THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and as a distinct variation from his style in this specimen the 
plate shown herewith reproduced from designs for the Paper 
Mills Company, of Chicago, will be interesting. 





THE ARTIST AND THE TYPOGRAPHER. 


The colored insert used as the frontispiece of this issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER takes its value from literary and artistic 
merits. The verses borrowed from the works of Stevenson 
have an abiding charm, and were selected by Mr. Fred S. 
Bertsch and Mr. Oswald Cooper, who have formed a studio 
partnership in the Athenaeum building in Chicago, as a 
medium for placing before their friends their ideas on letter- 
ing and design. Mr. Bertsch, whose particular idols are Mor- 
ris and Crane, is responsible for the decoration. It may be 
stated in passing that Mr. Bertsch has been in Chicago some 


distribution. It was too good a thing to hide away, so enlarged 
plates were made and placed on the Harris Automatic Press 
which enables the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER to see the 
effect of all the before-mentioned merits through the medium 
of the Harris mechanism producing at one automatic feeding 
the two colors at a speed of fifty-five hundred an hour. 





INDORSES TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


Fred V. Palmer, recently graduated from the Job Com- 
position Branch of the Inland Printer Technical School, 
writes: “I worked on news end of the printing business for 
ten years, part of this time on the Chicago Record. I always 
felt that I needed the advantage of a technical education, as I 
was desirous of brushing up in the job line, but, like thousands 
of other printers, there seemed no way open. But, thanks to 
the Inland Printer Technical School, the need has been met 
in a manner eminently satisfactory to me indeed. The school 
fills a long-felt want to those desirous of becoming more than 
It develops originality, confidence, the most 
The Inland 


a mere machine. 
necessary commodity that a man can _ possess. 
Printer Technical School (Job Branch) is O. K.” 








ENGRAVER’S TERM — “‘ A LINE CUT.” 








NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


HE opening session was called to order with President 
J. L. Shilling, of Chicago, in the chair and about one 
hundred photoengravers present in the Niagara hotel, 
Buffalo, New York, 10 A.m., June 19. Secretary E. A. Le Gros, 
of Chicago, read the minutes of the previous convention, 
which were approved as read. Thirty-five new members were 
admitted. A press committee was appointed, with L. H. 
McKinstry as chairman. The president delivered his annual 
address, beginning with a résumé of the work of preceding 
conventions and outlining the work to be done in the present 
one: (1) A more uniform and equitable scale of prices is 
necessary; (2) a correct system for keeping a record of the 
cost of the individual job should be in general use; (3) the 
labor question should be carefully discussed; (4) the associa- 
tion should be reorganized on the “local” plan: the National 
Association to be composed of various local associations, 
instead of individuals as heretofore. The locals should be 
represented at the annual conventions by regularly elected 
delegates. Any member in good standing may attend, but 
only accredited delegates may vote. Wherever there are not 
enough members to form a local, these may affiliate with the 
nearest local. (5) The adoption of a plan of assessment to 
raise funds to establish permanent headquarters and to con- 
tinue fieldwork. The president’s earnest work the past year 
was thoroughly appreciated. Owing largely to his efforts and 
those of Mr. L. H. McKinstry, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and Mr. John S. Taylor, the traveling secretary 
and organizer, $4,000 was raised as a general expense fund, 
thirty-three local associations were organized and the member- 
ship increased to the astonishing extent of fifty-seven per cent 
during the past year. Sixty-seven firms, ranging from 
Savannah, Georgia, to Montreal and from Boston to Omaha, 
and constituting thirty-five per cent of the employing photo- 
engravers of North America, were represented. The Boston 
party came twenty-six strong (including the ladies) in a 
special car; Detroit, Minneapolis and Syracuse were also 
represented by complete delegations. 

Shortly after dinner, the second session was called to order 
and the reports of L. H. McKinstry, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and the various officers were read and approved. 

Tuesday, June 20, was the convertion’s busy day; three 
sessions were held, one in the morning, another in the after- 
noon and a third at night, lasting from 8 p.m. to I A.M. This 
cramming was adopted that the entire third day might be 
spent with the ladies at Niagara Falls and vicinity. 

Six more new firms were admitted. A resolution was 
passed declaring for the “open shop” in photoengraving 
plants. A new scale of prices, based on the Benedict electro- 
type scale, but somewhat altered, was passed by general vote. 
This is a sliding scale, uniform throughout, but providing for 
certain discounts in different localities with various conditions. 
The new scale will probably be in operation by October 1, 
, 1905. The scope of the 
National Association 
broadened considerably and 
entirely new _ constitution 
and by-laws were adopted. 
Owing to the increasing 
membership in Canada, the 
Association changed its 
name to the International 
Association of Photoengra- 
vers, and the new first vice- 
president was later chosen 
from the Canadian member- 
ship. The convention de- 
cided to continue John S. 


was 





— National Advertiser. 
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Taylor in the field as traveling secretary and organizer and 
a much greater sum than used last year was pledged for con- 
tingent expenses. A very pleasant feature of the convention 
was the presentation to L. H. McKinstry, the able and indus- 
trious chairman of the Executive Committee, of a solid silver 
table set. James A. Pierce, of Buffalo, who made the presen- 
tation, completely surprised Mr. McKinstry, who deeply appre- 
ciated this token of esteem for his excellent work in behalf 
of the crait. 

The officers for the present year as elected are: President, 
L. H. McKinstry, Minneapolis, Minn.; first vice-president, 
G. A. Howell, Toronto, Canada; second vice-president, James 
Bayne, Grand Rapids, Mich.; third vice-president, R. Cun- 
ningham, Kansas City, Mo.; secretary, E. A. Le Gros, Chi- 
treasurer, C. H. Brandon, Nashville, Tenn. Executive 
Committee — J. L. Shilling, chairman, Chicago; S. E. Blanch- 
ard, Boston, Mass.; Charles J. Wolfram, Cleveland, Ohio; 
E. E. Stafford, Indianapolis, Ind.; L. R. Benedict, Philadel- 
P. T. Blogg, Baltimore, and H. J. Ormsby, Syracuse, 


cago; 





phia; 
IN. “¥: 

The location of the next convention was left to the selec- 
tion of the Executive Committee and will be announced later. 

This convention was the first held independently, former 
ones having been joint sessions with the Electrotypers or 
Typothete. It was the largest in point of attendance. There 
was more business enthusiasm, in contrast to former sessions 
where fun and frolic held the stage. A full attendance marked 
each meeting; not a single absentee at any session. 





FOURTH ANNUAL DINNER, NEW YORK MAS- 
TER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


NE hundred and eighteen members and invited guests 
gathered in the banquet room of the Continental Hotel, 


New York city, Thursday evening, June 15, 1905. 
One hundred others applied for tickets too late. “Fhe menu 
card, typographically, was an example of Will Bradley’s 


best work and very cleverly arranged and executed by the 
American Typefounders Company. While the guests were 
digesting the menu card, the Aeolian Company furnished good 
music, and Phillip Ruxton, Ingalls Kimball and others of the 
same ilk kept the gathering in good humor with stories. 
Ruxton celebrated his fiftieth birthday on this occasion, so 
was very much in evidence —in the funny business. 

After the guests had all gotten under the napkins, Sam 
Wasserman arose and opened the whirligig with a few well- 
chosen remarks, winding up with an introduction of Martin 
J. Pendergast, president of the Association. Mr. Pendergast 
responded in first-class style for himself and associate officers 
and sat down gracefully under hearty applause. Charles 
Francis, of the Charles Francis Press, responded to toast No. 
I very nicely, dilating wittily on “ Unity —Its Value to Master 
Printers.” Toast No. 2, “ Printing and Its Place Among the 
Arts,” was consigned to the tender mercy of Ingalls Kimball, 
of the Cheltenham Press. Sitting on the edge of the table, 
with one foot on his chair, Mr. Kimball reeled off a story 
that was interspersed with boisterous expressions of apprecia- 
tion by the audience. After he had subsided, Sam Wasser- 
man presented President Pendergast with a choice assortment 
of roses in a cut-glass vase, a slight token of considerable 
appreciation. Jimmie Finn, from Jersey, occupied the stage 
next with a defense of his native State, alluding to G. Cleve- 
land, T. Edison, ete., and quoting W. J. Bryan correctly, but, 
with rare discretion, omitting mention of trusts, mosquitoes, 
Jimmie made good with the proud claim that Jersey was 
Glory enough! Charles 
3oard of Trade, 








etc. 
next-door neighbor to New York. 
A. Stillings, manager New York Printers’ 
very interestingly told of his trying experience in a similar 
position recently in Washington, D. C. This reminiscent talk, 
rich with the fruits of experience, was keenly appreciated. 
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Following Mr. Stillings, Theodore L. C. Gerry, president of 
the New York Stationers’ Association, gave a very interesting 
talk on his trade, especially rich in its historical character. 
By the time Mr. Gerry had finished, the guests and Phil 
Ruxton were ready. Ruxton had everything — including him- 
self —cocked and primed. He coolly unrolled a 25 by 38 sheet, 
on which his speech had been printed in nonpareil. How he 
managed to read it, after his previous exertions of the even- 
ing, no one knows, but he did in his own characteristic man- 
ner, to the turbulent applause of the gallery. The speech was 
nothing but nonsense, but it took because it was so different. 

The last toast, “ Know Your Actual Costs; Do Not Accept 
Work That Affords No Profit,” was well handled by Albert 
Schwebke, chairman of the Executive Committee. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, Martin J. Pendergast; vice-president, August 
Becker; secretary, Putnam Drew; treasurer, William Kies- 
ling. Executive Committee — Albert Schwebke, chairman; A. 
Landstadter, Edward Clundt, Joseph C. Aste, M. J. Roth, 
J. W. Kelly. Law Committee — Charles E. Francis, counsel; 
Putnam Drew, Samuel Wasserman. Entertainment Com- 
mittee — Samuel Wasserman, chairman; Thomas E. Barrett, 
Henry Goldsmith, Albert Schwebke, Robert J. Stein. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Putnam Drew, secretary of the 
Association, we are enabled to give a synopsis of Mr. Ingalls 
Kimball’s address on the subject of 


PRINTING AND ITS PLACE AMONG THE ARTS. 


“Your secretary has told me that the object of your Asso- 
ciation is partly social and partly business. When I came to 
question him further I found that the object is chiefly busi- 
ness, and social in only so far as better acquaintance among 
men engaged in the same business leads to closer business 
relationship, and hence more money return. 

“T take it therefore that whatever value there may be in 
what I have to say lies chiefly in its suggestion as to how 
each printer can make more money than he is making now. 

“Money is supposed to be wholly sordid and people have 
gotten into a way of talking about ‘art for art’s sake.’ 

“JT should like to be able to convince you that the man 
who takes for his motto ‘art for my sake,’ will come much 
closer to success and incidentally much closer to the working 
motto of the greatest artists than he who keeps ‘art for art’s 
sake’ before him. 

“In other words, I would like to demonstrate that art in 
printing is not only worthy but profitable. Moreover, when 
you come to realize what art means, you will see that the 
only vital difference between the work of one printer and 
that of another, is the lack of it which goes into the make-up 
of his product. If every man here to-night had given him 
an electrotype, a supply of paper and ink and a press upon 
which to work, and if each man produced with the materials 
at hand the best bit of presswork he could produce, it is 
doubtful not only that there would be enough difference in 
the result to make the difference worth mentioning at all, but 
that any workman could pick out of the hundred samples 
before him the one which he himself had printed. It is prob- 
able that one man would produce a piece of work mechanically 
perfect with the expenditure of a great amount of time and 
energy; that another would produce a very bad bit of press- 
work possibly with a minimum of time. But the great aver- 
age would take approximately the same number of hours for 
approximately the same result. 

“To arrive at the cost of presswork is a mere question of 
mathematics. The amount of profit any one of you gentle- 
men can make on a given piece of work of this kind depends, 
therefore, not so much on the time spent on it as on the per- 
centage that must be charged to any job for the cost of super- 
intendence, rent and other fixed charges, plus the cost of the 
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work itself. The whole substracted from the money you 
receive leaves you your profit. 

“New York is about the most expensive city in the world. 
Nowhere are rents higher. Nowhere are journeymen better 
paid. Nowhere is competition more vigorous. 

“The country offices—not forgetting Philadelphia — 
with lower rents, often lower wages, can almost invariably 
make a profit on. what would to us be a loss. Moreover, the 
very big office even in New York outclasses the smaller office, 
because its percentage of fixed charges is immeasurably less. 
It buys in quantities that give it every advantage in the cost 
of materials and it is generally fitted with machinery which 
saves money in a big shop, and which the small shop is better 
off without. 

“This statement of general business conditions seems at 
first sight dismal. As a matter of fact, the smaller offices are 
in a position to make for their owners (aside from mere 
interest on capital) more money than the big ones, and, 
gentlemen, you will find the remedy for what might have 
seemed a dismal condition in the one word, art. 

“T want you to thoroughly understand what I mean by this 
word. 

“William Morris said, ‘Art is the expression of man’s 
joy in his work’ In a sense Morris was right, for until he 
began to enjoy his work, man did not begin to embellish it. 
I think Prof. Charles Eliot Norton’s definition was better, for 
Professor Norton said, ‘ Art is the expression of thought.’ 

“In the example I use from the hundred bits of presswork, 
from like plates, on like paper, with like facilities, there was 
no opportunity for thought. Skill and thought are two 
separate qualities. It is quite possible, for example, for a 
man entirely incapable of thought to be a most excellent 
layer of paving stones. Deftness with the fingers is wholly a 
physical attribute and the greatest thinkers are often ungainly 
and awkward in every movement. 

“To illustrate further my definition of art: A hut built 
purely to protect its inhabitants from the weather and the 
beasts has in it nothing of art, yet a beautiful building, though 
having primarily the same object as the hut, may be art in its 
highest form. As for example, the Parthenon. 

“The farm boy who rides merely to get from one place 
to another employs his ability to ride purely as utility. The 
jockey, on the other hand, who puts thought behind his ability, 
is, in a sense, an artist. The sewing together of two pieces of 
cloth to form a covering represents utility. The embroidery 
with which the cloth is decorated represents art. Printing 
merely as a substitute for speech in conveying ideas repre- 
sents utility. Printed matter, on the other hand, so con- 
trived as to delight the eye represents art. 

“ As any nation progresses in what we call civilization, art 
and utility come closer and closer together until indeed almost 
every useful thing has in it certain elements of beauty. 

“For example, no man, however lacking in artistic appre- 
ciation, however stingy with his money, would for one 
moment consider the erection of a building without the 
employment of an architect. Were it not for architects our 
buildings would all be box-like structures, interlarded here 
and there with the productions of builders who strove without 
knowledge of architecture to make a house that was differ- 
ent from its neighbors. 

“Printing, unlike any of the other crafts, did not grow 
into an art. It began as an art. Early printers devoted all 
their energies to the reproduction of manuscript books, and 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, when printing really 
began, the production of books in manuscript had reached a 
state of perfection unequaled by any other art. These manu- 
scripts, you will understand, were not merely utilitarian books. 
They were in most instances copies of books well known as 
to body matter and gave distinction .in each instance chiefly 
by the way in which they were copied and decorated. 
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“T may say, in passing, that quite aside from the mere 
beauty of arrangement and decoration, the Gutenberg Bible 
is one of the most amazingly perfect specimens of typography 
and presswork that I have ever seen; and you all know that 
the Gutenberg Bible is the first printed book of which we 
have any record. This mention of the Gutenberg Bible 
reminds me that all of the early books were known by the 
name of the man who printed them, because it was from the 
way in which they were printed that they chiefly achieved dis- 
tinction. We rarely hear of the publishers of the early days. 
All of us know of Aldus and Jenson and Elzevir, and all of 
these men were printers. 

“During the nineteenth century editions of books began to 
be recognized by the name of the publisher. Pickering, for 
example: (who made some of the most charming books that 
anybody ever made), was distinctly a publisher and not a 
printer. To-day the productions of leading publishers have 
each an individuality of make-up quite aside from any indi- 
viduality of the printer. Of course these books are, as a 
matter of fact, printed in dozens of different printing-offices. 
It is doubtful if you could, any of you, name more than five 
printing-offices in the world whose productions are known, 
and in each of these cases the distinction arises not from 
mere mechanical excellence, but for what I have called, for 
lack of a better term, arrangement. Arrangement means the 
selection of proper types, appropriate in size and design; the 
selection of paper, decision as to margins and the colors of ink 
to be used. If, instead of giving out to every man here a 
plate to print and paper to print it on and ink to print it with, 
each man had been given a copy of, for example, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and told to produce it in the printed form which he 
himself approved, the result would be as many different and 
wholly individual pieces of work as there are different and 
wholly individual members of this Association. 

“Even if a further restriction — that of price — were to be 
put upon this competition, the variety of the examples, though 
somewhat more limited, would still be great. 

“T have said that if our New York houses were all made 
by builders, collections of ugly, uninteresting blocks would be 
here and there broken by somebody who tried to be different 
from the rest. The chances are these breaks would be worse 
than ugly, and so with the Lord’s Prayer, set in many different 
ways, some of them would be ugly. 

“Tn every art there are certain laws that can not be trans- 
gressed. You all recognize discord on the piano. In the same 
way there are discords in work, in painting and also in print- 
ing. Unfortunately, the laws of art as applied to printing 
have never been properly formulated. 

“Every man must, to a certain extent, learn for himself. 
All of us have not the time nor the training to learn the 
laws of good composition, but it is vastly safer to take a few 
of which we are certain and stick to them than it is to experi- 
ment in novelty for the sake of novelty. Do not try to con- 
vince yourself, for instance, that curious pinks and greens 
are the colors with which to embellish typography. 

“You have before you the successes of nearly five hundred 
years in black and red. Surely there is variety enough in 
this. Do not try to establish new laws of margin and to 
make yourself believe that dead in the center of a page is the 
place for a type page. No good book has ever been made in 
this way and probably none ever will be. 

“Just why modern type and old-style types are entirely 
different in spirit and in detail is interesting and instructive, 
but don’t bother your head about why. Old-style is good in 
its place, modern is good in its place, only do not mix them. 

“But I am not here to talk to you about the laws of 
composition. You gentlemen know how important it is to keep 
things simple. 

“T said you have the advantage over the big printing-office, 
and you have. The big printing-office is a contracting depart- 
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ment, each of you gentlemen is an architect. The value of art 
is to-day and always has been expressed in money. Art has 
never been more liberally paid than it is in this, that they call 
the age of commercialism. 

“Do not undertake to compete with each other in price, 
for such competition can only end in turning all your work 
over to people who, from the very nature of things, can beat 
you at this game. Compete with each other in the character 
of the work you turn out as well as its mere quantity. Let 
the price of your work go up as the value of it goes up, and 
the value of it will go up steadily as long as you improve it in 
arrangement. 

“When a customer comes to you, wanting a twelve-page 
book with a four-page cover, try to see if you can not better 
serve his purpose by giving him a sixteen-page book without 
a cover, at even a less price than the other would cost, includ- 
ing an allowance for yourself for the service you have actually 
performed. 

“This sort of treatment will build you up a clientage that 
another man can not possibly take away from you by a mere 
difference in quotation. It puts you beyond competition, 
because you are dealing with something in which there is no 
competition basis, except character. Make yourself inde- 
pendent of the journeyman by getting into his work character 
which he is not yet able to give it. In other words, make your- 
self to the greatest possible degree an artist and you will be 
paid for the art part of your work. 

“Let us have in New York a collection of printers who 
will not be mere manufacturers of printed matter.” 

















““ WHO SAID CHICKEN? ” 
Photo by Fred Simpson, Malvern, Arkansas. 





I uAveE taken several trade journals, but Tue INLAND 
PRINTER is the best yet—O. Ray Laster, Mountain Grove, 
Missouri. 
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Tue ComMMERCIAL AUTOMOBILE AND THE PrINTER.— The 
special commercial vehicle number of The Horseless Age, 
recently issued, is of importance to printers and to business 
men generally. While the automobiles are in general use 
their economical points are not always obvious, and the care- 
ful analyses of these matters in the publication before us 
are suggestive and valuable. The discriminating printer with 
an automobile can cover ground quicker, can make and keep 
appointments promptly and in various ways can utilize the 
automobile as a money-maker. In the matter of deliveries 
and other commercial uses the commercial automobile has 
advantages which are ably illustrated in The Horseless Age. 
The price is $2 per year. Offices, 9 to 15 Murray street, New 
York city. 


“Tue History of Printing in France,’ “The National 
Printing-office,” “The Hotel de Rohan,” these are the topics 
treated in a magnificent volume, 20 by 28, of 340 pages, by 
Arthur Christian, with a preface by J. Claretie, of the 
Academy of France. Paris: National Printing-office, 1904. 
The work is pronounced a masterpiece of typography and 
written by a learned and elegant scholar, the director of 
VImprimerie Nationale. It is a history of printing from the 
beginning and a full exposition of the functions and the work 
of the French National Printing-office. Interspersed in the 
text are specimens of composition in the oriental, ancient and 
modern languages. It concludes with a description of the 
Hotel de Rohan, which is the home of the National Printing- 
office, and a plea for its preservation. This part is illustrated 
with designs executed in the shops of the establishment. 


“Tue INpuUSTRIAL Prostem.”— All students of what is 
loosely called the “labor question” are under deep obliga- 
tion to Dr. Lyman Abbott for his many luminous and thought- 
begetting outgivings on the subject. His latest work has for 
its title, “ The Industrial Problem,” the first of four lectures 
delivered before the students of Philadelphia Divinity School, 
the other lectures or chapters dealing with the political, 
economic and ethical solutions of the problem. The purposes 
of the lectures were to enlighten prospective clergymen on 
the industrial problem and to demonstrate that the true solvent 
is to be found in the moral teachings and principles of Chris- 
tianity. The doctor in a charming manner traces the develop- 
ment of society from the crude form, when the family was the 
state, with the father as legislator, judge and governor, and 
its economic machinery simplicity itself, to the present highly 
socialized standard, where the labor of hundreds of men 
enters into the production of so simple a thing as a loaf of 
bread. Though opposed to what he calls individual industrial- 
ism, Doctor Abbott is not a revolutionary socialist, but he 
agrees with the late Herbert Spencer in the belief that there 
is an irresistible movement toward the reorganization of the 
social order on a socialistic basis. He disagrees, however, 
with the great philosopher in that he does not believe the 
change will come through civil war and immense bloodshed, 
developing a military despotism of the worst type. On the 
contrary, Doctor Abbott is an optimist of the optimists; his 
wide study of the great questions confronting society and his 
faith in the essentials of Christianity lead him to declare that 
the beginning of the twentieth century is “far more full of 
hope for industrial peace and prosperity than was the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth, with its calm assurance that educated 
self-interest would prove a panacea for all industrial evils.” 
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The doctor is not alarmed about the so-called trusts, for he 
sees in them a natural development and agencies for ushering 
in a higher and better social system; and he regards as senile 
the questioning of the utility of labor organizations, for he 
holds them to be a necessity of modern civilization. Vigor- 
ously does he combat the economic teaching which declares 
labor to be a commodity, and leads one to infer that the 
“trust busters” are reactionaries who must yearn for a civili- 
zation similar to that of the fading days of feudalism. The 
reader is helped to sympathize with these conclusions by the 
masterly skill with which the author draws the line between 
the errors incidental to combinations of labor and capital and 
the real dangers to the people and the State which are inherent 
in them, and will develop if there be not eternal vigilance. 
Doctor Abbott at all times stands for the supremacy of the 
people as represented by the Government. Not only has he 
no patience with the laissez faire doctrine, but has long held 
the conviction that the theory and practices of that school of 
political economy “could not be reconciled with either the 
principles or the spirit inculcated by Jesus Christ.” When a 
professing Christian has reached this conclusion, he is of 
necessity compelled to advocate Government ownership and 
regulation whenever expedient, the ultimate being dependent 
on the needs of society. To prove that this is the growing 
spirit, our author directs attention to the fact that twenty- 
five years ago corporations declared Government regulation 
to be intolerable and an invasion of their rights, whereas now 
they clamor for it like unto the children of patent-medicine 
lore. The doctor holds that a czar in the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania is not less obnoxious than a czar at Washing- 
ton, and that a beneficent despotism by a labor union is not 
a bit more desirable than any other kind of despotism. The 
Government must not and can not abdicate a tittle of its 
power to either the capitalist or labor trust, says Doctor 
Abbott. The celebrated Miller case is cited as an instance of 
where compliance with the union’s wishes would have made 
the union sovereign. Here the doctor nods, though excusably, 
by charging that affair to the Typographical Union, when it 
was the ugly duckling of another organization. The book is 
a plea for the gradual development of a democratized indus- 
trialism, in which the tool owners and tool users shall be 
partners, and why this must be so and should be so is lucidly 
and entertainingly told by the author. Either the people must 
find a way to destroy monopoly and industrial autocracy and 
establish industrial freedom, or monopoly will destroy political 
freedom and establish a political plutocracy, is the Abbott 
notion. There is much concerning the part clergymen should 
take in bringing about a better understanding of the great 
question of the day, but in it all there is abundant to interest 
the layman. It would seem the volume will be read by sociolo- 
gists with profit and pleasure, but to those having limited time 
at their disposal, and who are anxious to get a bird’s-eye view 
of the industrial situation, “The Industrial Problem” con- 
tains a mine of information. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs. Price $1. 





HIS IDEA. 


First Magazine Editor — Why do you have so many blood 
medicine advertisements in your periodical ? 

Second Magazine Editor — To improve its circulation — 
San Francisco Call. 





CONSTANTLY IMPROVING. 


I thank you and your able corps of assistants for the 
pleasure and profit I have received from THE INLAND PRINTER 
during the past year, and congratulate you on its constant 
improvement and usefulness— Joseph C. White, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


« 
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Tue Chicago office of the Big Four Printing Ink Company 
has been moved from 407 to 380 Dearborn street. 

Tue Vail Linotype Composing Company, for four years 
located in Cleveland, has changed its name to The Vail Com- 
pany, and moved its plant to Coshocton, Ohio. The company 
now occupies a substantial and commodious building erected 
for its own use in the manufacture of book electrotypes. A 
finely equipped electrotype plant has been added to the com- 
pany’s equipment, and the composing-room has been aug- 
mented by new facilities. 
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THE stonemen connected with the Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany, Chicago, have organized a club for social, mental, moral 
They have 


and physical improvement, among themselves. 
adopted a label, hereto attached, 
and though the initials have 
given rise to more or less un- 
complimentary guesses at their 
meaning, the club members are 
serene in the 
rectitude. At the last meeting 
at the stone it was moved and 
seconded that, the funds in the 
treasury warranting the outlay, 
the official photographer be in- 
structed to take a group photograph of the club at his own 
expense. The result is shown herewith and the names of the 
respective members appended. 


consciousness of 








STONEMEN’S PLEASURE CLUB. 


W. A. Wartenbe. A. J. Kreger. 


F. C. Furneaux. 


THE Cross Paper Feeder Company, 185 Summer street, 
Boston, has strengthened its office and selling force by the 
addition of Harris B. Hatch. Mr. Hatch has an extensive 
acquaintance with the master printers, gained from his work 
with the American Type Founders Company, the Tympalyn 
Company and the United Printing Machinery Company. 

Tue American Type Founders Company on May 16 last 
opened a branch house in Detroit to meet the growing 
demands of patrons in that city and in eastern Michigan. 
Mr. H. F. McClure, who has been for years the American 
representative in Detroit, has charge of the new branch, which 
is located in the Murphy Power building, 39-45 West Congress 
street. The complete equipment from the great resources of 
the American Type Founders Company is appreciated by the 
printers in the Detroit district. 


George A. Furneaux. 


P. G. Howard. A. D. Griswold. 


L. M. Bliss. J. Herman. 

PERHAPS nothing so clearly evidences the magnitude of 
the business of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company as the 
specimen book of matrix faces, borders, dashes and rules just 
issued. It comprises a mammoth cloth-bound volume of 459 
pages —6%4 by 9% inches in size — embracing all the regular 
and special matrices made by this company. Stubs at the 
back of the specimen book afford means for attaching future 
specimen sheets as issued. The entire volume was composed 
on the Linotype and printed direct from the slugs. 

Tue following officers of the Typothete of Kansas City, 
Missouri, have been elected for the year 1905-06: Charles E. 
Brown, president; Charles B. Dart, first vice-president; W. T. 
Fletcher, second vice-president; James H. Frame, treasurer; 
Adna D. Gerard, secretary. Executive Committee: Franklin 
Hudson, chairman; Franklin D. Crabbs, Ernest N. Brown, 
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Benjamin F. Burd, Frank L. Box. The following delegates 
and alternates were named to attend the United Typothete of 


America convention at Niagara Falls: Delegates, Charles E. 


Brown, Franklin D. Crabbs, E. N. Brown, Joseph D. Havens. 
Alternates, William T. Fletcher, Frank Barhydt, W. F. Cor- 
nell, Frank L. Box. 


One of the finest catalogues of the season is that recently 
issued by the Tubbs Manufacturing Company, of Ludington, 
Michigan, exploiting their printers’ modern wood furniture, 
embracing everything for the printer in that line, and many 
specialties in the way of quoins, galleys, oil cans, etc. The 
fullest information is the catalogue, so that the 
printer receiving it has no more questions to ask, all he has 
to do Racks, frames, cabinets, etc., have the 
capacity, height, depth and width given with the weight and 
the net price. Beautifully executed illustrations accompanying 
the text give the printer accurate knowledge of what he is 
purchasing. The catalogue also announces that the company 
furnishes detailed drawings for special cabinets without charge. 
The catalogue contains ninety-six pages and cover, the latter 
printed and embossed in white on heavy black paper. The 
Tubbs Manufacturing Company will mail the catalogue to 
any employing printer on request. Much credit is due the 
Binner-Wells Company, Chicago, the makers of this excellent 
specimen of business literature. 


given in 


is to order. 








YOUNG CANADA. 


Photo by W. J. Becker & Co., Stratford, Ont. 





BEST TECHNICAL JOURNAL. 


What shall we say of THE INLAND PRINTER that we have 
not said many times before, but that it is the best technical 
journal we know. Its articles are all by men of known ability, 
and the answers to the various queries on a wide range of 
subjects in all branches are those of experts in their respective 
departments. Its illustrations are, as usual, of the best that 
skill and artistic feeling can produce.— Scottish Typographical 
Circular. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products.recently introduced for the use of 
printers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all state- 
ments published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








Unpber special arrangements with the Michigan Central, 
Wabash and Grand Trunk Railways, all classes of tickets read- 
ing via these lines between Detroit and Buffalo, in either direc- 
tion, will be accepted for transportation on D. & B. steamers. 

Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated booklet. Address D. & B. 
Steamboat Company, Department A, Detroit, Michigan. 





WE wish to call attention to the advertisement of the Con- 
tinental Colortype Company in this issue. The offer it makes 
of a handsome line of calendar backs is certainly liberal, cover- 
ing as it does reproductions from such masters as Bryson, 
Svendson, Tinsman, etc. This company is thoroughly reliable, 
and we can commend it to our readers. It also carries a hand- 
some line of art pictures, blotters and fans. 





DETAILED description of the steamers Eastern States and 
Western States would be tedious. Possibly it may be abbre- 
viated by saying that these new boats are not only the largest 
and latest, but the best on any fresh water in the world. The 
finest hotel is not better in respect to furnishings. The rooms, 
sleeping comforts, ventilation and cuisine are altogether 
admirable on these truly palatial steamers. 

Send a 2-cent stamp for illustrated booklet. Address 
D. & B. Steamboat Company, Department B, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 





ParsoNs BroTHERS, paper merchants and exporters, 257 
Broadway, New York city, report that American products are 
meeting with more and more favor abroad, and that the export 
business is strongly on the increase. This firm has been devo- 
ting its energies to the foreign field for a number of years, 
and has handled a vast quantity of printing material and 
supplies for that market. It has also acted as purchasing 
agent for a number of firms at home and abroad, and has 
built up a reputation for reasonable prices and prompt deliv- 
eries which makes it to the interest of purchasers as well as 
manufacturers to correspond with them when in the market. 





Tue Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company brought suit 
June 17, 1905, in the United States Circuit Court for the 
Southern district of NewYork, against the Aurora Automatic 
Machinery Company and the Scully Steel and Iron Company 
for the infringement of the Chicago company’s Kimman 
Patent, No. 630,357, of August 8, 1899, and the bill of com- 
plaint prays for an injunction and an accounting for profits 
and damages against both companies. The Aurora Automatic 
Machinery Company is the manufacturer of the “Thor” 
pneumatic tool and is represented by the Scully Steel and 
Iron Company, as selling agents in the city of New York, and 
the suit is brought to enjoin the Aurora Company from con- 
tinuing to manufacture and sell such infringing tools, and the 
Scully Steel and Iron Company from continuing to sell and 
offer for sale such infringing tools. The application for an 
injunction to enjoin both companies will be heard at an early 
date. The Chicago company claims that the so-called “ Thor” 
pneumatic tools infringe not only the referred-to Kimman 




















patent, but many of its other patents, and that the present suit 
will be followed in quick succession by many other suits of a 
like character. 





JUSTIFIER PATENT LITIGATION. 


The American Composing Machine Company, owner of 
the Risley fundamental patent for justifying mechanism for 
typographic machines, No. 588,087, dated August 10, 1897, 
warns those using or contemplating using Lanston Monotype 
machines, that it is actively prosecuting a suit against the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company for infringement of 
said patent. If the patent is sustained against the Lanston 
machines, users will be held liable, equally with the manu- 
facturers. For particulars address I. Risley, Room 402, 203 
Broadway, New York. 





THE AMERICAN CHAP-BOOK FOR MAY. 


“Brass rule in a design either looks well, commonplace or 
decidedly bad. When it looks well the use is simple, direct 
and honest, and is invariably the work of the most skilled men 
in the composing-room. To work in a severe and simple man- 
ner means the elimination of detail; and it is with brass rule 
as with straight-line furniture, beauty of design comes from 
beauty of line, good proportion, perfect balance and color.” 

The above quotations are taken from Volume II, No. 3, 
of the American Chap-Book for May. Mr. Bradley’s wonder- 
ful treatment of this subject of brass rule will be a revelation 
to most, we fancy. There is an attractiveness and individu- 
ality about each one of the accompanying illustrations which 
are used to emphasize the different points made in the text. 
As suggested, brass rule proves more expensive for the 
printer than the use of other forms of decorative material; 
and this additional expense is met with on the press as well 
as in the composing-room. And yet for certain forms of print- 
ing there is no substitute for brass rule. 

There are less than three pages of text, but into these Mr. 
Bradley has crowded hints, suggestions and fundamental 
rules for the handling of brass rule work; and taken all 
together this will be accepted by printers generally as embody- 
ing the correct forms and entitled to consideration as a text- 
book on this subject. F ’ 

A wonderful little volume is this American Chap-Book, 
and one will find it worthy of preservation when the series is 
complete. 





DISTINCTIVE TYPOGRAPHY. 


While the style of typography introduced by Will Bradley 
some six or eight years ago did not at first meet with a cordial 
reception, it was later very generally adopted in all parts of 
the country. These later styles of typography which have 
marked the recent specimens issued by the American Type 
Founders Company have been referred to by some as the 
“Bradley Vogue No. 2,” but we notice that they are coming 
more and more into favor with printers generally. Particu- 
larly with those printers who aim to give an air of distinctive- 
ness and individuality to their printing. 

One printer, who sends in a sample copy of a booklet, 
writes that “last year, with practically the same matter in the 
job, neatly printed, but along regulation styles, a charge of 
about $50 was made for the job. This year, with the use of 
the new decorative material, the booklet was made entirely 
distinctive and original in appearance. As our customer 
watched the work progress and we noted his manifest satis- 
faction, it was decided that we were justified in making a 
higher price, although last year’s job yielded a profit. In con- 
sequence, the price was made $110, which was paid cheer- 
fully and without the slightest question. The job pleased. 
Result: A net profit of $45, with the additional satisfaction 
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that we have the new decorative material on hand for use 
with future work.” 

A printer would not think of furnishing a special engra- 
ving without making an extra charge to the customer, and 
unquestionably there is no reason why the customer should 
not bear the expense for new decorative material bought to 
make his printing more distinctive, even though this happens to 
be made up of type, borders and ornaments. 





APEX CYLINDER PRESS NUMBERING 
MACHINE. 

To meet the demand for a numbering machine which will 
fulfil the exacting demands of high-speed rotary printing- 
presses, the New York Stencil Works, 100 Nassau street, 
New York city, have designed and placed on the market the 
machine here illustrated. It has an absolutely positive action, 
and will number either forward or backward, consecutively or 
in duplicate, or will skip any number of units from one to ten. 
While largely used on the Harris Automatic Press, it may be 





adapted by the pressmakers for use on any other style of 
rotary. The machine has given entire satisfaction wherever 
used, and those needing such a device will do well to investi- 
gate its merits before placing their orders elsewhere. 





BABU HORSE ENGLISH. 


Here is a Bombay native student’s essay on the horse: 

“The horse is a very noble quadruped, but when he is 
angry he will not do so. He is ridden on the spinal cord by 
the bridle, and sadly the driver place his foots on the stirrup, 
and drives his lower limbs across the saddle, and drives his 
animal to the meadow. He has a long mouth, and his head 
is attached to the trunk by a long protuberance called the 
neck. He has four legs, two are in the front side and two are 
afterward. These are the weapons on which he runs, he also 
defends himself by extending those in the rear in a parallel 
direction toward his foe, but this he does only when in a 
vexatious mood. His fooding is generally grasses and grains. 
He is also useful to take on his back a man or woman as well 
as some cargo. He has power to run as fast as he could. 
He has got no sleep at night time, and always standing 
awaken. Also there 
are horses of short 
sizes. They do the 
same as the others 
are generally doing. 
There is no animal 
like the horse; no 
sooner they see 
their guardian or 
master they always 
crying for fooding. 
— Liverpool Post. 





““THE LAST PAGE IS FULL.” 
— National Advertiser. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘* Situations Wanted ’”’ department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion 
of ads. received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 





COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omis- 
sions or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can 
pass through the office without being charged and its actual cost in all 
details shown; 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1. 50. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing 

and illustrating in connection with typography; containing complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
a as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, 
Editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of 
Fine Arts; 240 pages, cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing the historical review of the sub- 
ject, full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an_electrotyping plant, by Cc. S. Partridge, 
editor of ‘* Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department’ of THe INLAND 
PRINTER; 150 pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B.| Will- 

iams. This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of 
book forms, and shows, in addition. to the usual diagrams, tlie folds of 
the sheet for each form, with concise instructions; Bg ys chapters are 
devoted to ‘‘ making” the margins; 96 pages, inches, full 
leather, flexible, gold side stamp, $1.00. THE ND AND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVING, by 








Jenkins, containing practical instructions 

for producing pe li avec plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork; no pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided; no theories have been advanced; profuse examples show 
the varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beauti- 
fully illustrated, with ee proofs; blue silk cloth, gold embossed, 
revised edition, $2.00. THE INLAND PRINTER COMP ANY, Chicago. 


FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its 
compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most 
50 cents.) THE INLAND 





PRACTICAL 

name indicates; 
practical little book ever offered to the trade; 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING, written by 

published under the name ‘*‘ Embossing Made Easy”; we have had 
this book thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a 
chapter on cylinder-press embossing; contains instructions for emboss- 
ing by the various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, for making 
dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer; also for 
etching dies on zinc; there are cuts of the necessary tools, and a dia- 
gram showing the operation of the dies when put on the press; 75 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





P. J. Lawlor, and 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A RARE BARGAIN — Best pony and 
lished trade, low rent; will divide; 
106 5th ave., Chicago. 


30OKBINDERY at Dartmouth College; good business; fine opportunity 
for energetic all-round workman; for sale on account of sickness. 
L. BOX 311, Hanover, N. H 


FOREIGN FIRMS, desirous of introducing their goods or extending 
their business throughout the United States in specialties of book- 
binders’ requisites, leather and supplies, and labor-saving machinery, also 
printers’ specialties, are requested to write with full particulars to 
“SWITZER,” care of Inland Printer Company, Chicago, U. S. A., 
representing ‘the largest house of its kind in the United States. 








2-jobber office in city; estab- 
call or send for list. Room 18, 











FOR SALE — An up-to-date job printing-office; 2 presses, gas engine; 
fine location, good business; correspondence solicited. G 510. 


FOR SALE — First-class engraving plant, thoroughly equipped with 
i machinery and appliances for process and wood engraving; 
located in city of 50,000; large publishing center and excellent field for 
further development of business; plant has excellent trade and is making 
money; ill health of proprietor sole reason for selling; will stand closest 
investigation; only parties meaning business need apply. G 32. 


FOR SALE — Good printing business in Pennsylvania manufacturing 
city of 50,000; established 30 years, prosperous and promising; fine 
equipment of very best machinery; for particulars address G 518. 











FOR SALE — Modern job office; steady cash trade, no soliciting neces- 
sary; $1,200, cashe ART PRINT ING CO., Phoenix, Ariz. 





FOR SALE — Modern medium-sized power printing-office, doing strictly 





high-grade work; don’t lose this opportunity (Inland type); price, 
$2,600. G 501. 
FOR SALE — Only printing business in New Hampshire town of 5,000; 


connected with newspaper; 


a paying investment, up-to-date plant, 3 
$2,500 cash, balance easy terms. 


presses; price, $3,500; G 399. 


FOR SALE — PRINTING-OFFICE LOCATED IN OHIO TOWN OF 

100,000; 4 CYLINDERS AND JOBBERS; EQUIPPED FOR SIGN 
AND SPECTAL WORK; SELL CHEAP; ‘GOOD BUSINESS AND 
GOOD REASONS FOR SELLING. D. M. KIRKBRIDE, COOPER 
HOUSE, DAYTON, OHIO. 


FOR 
Valley; doing business of $350 per month. 


FOR SALE — The long-established bookbinding business of the late 

James hh. Hendrie, Albany, N. Y.; an excellent opportunity for a 
practical and experienced bookbinder. For particulars address ESTATE 
OF JAMES H. HENDRIE, 20 Beaver st., Albany, N. 


RECEIVER’S SALE 
& Langen Printing Co., 
ery, presses, motors, type, etc., 








SALE — The best-equipped exclusive job printing-office in Ohio 
G 499. 








and bookbinding plant of the Moore 
ferre Haute, Ind., consisting of all machin- 
together with ‘stationery department and 
office fixtures, including all stock on hand, will be offered for sale on 
Monday, August 2, 1905; plant now in operation; modern throughout, 
and offers an exceptional business opportunity. For further information 
address JOHN C. WARREN, Receiver, Terre Haute, Ind. 


WA ANTED — An up-to-date job compositor with $750 to $1,500 to invest 
in an established business; must be young man of ability and good 
habits. G 517. 











Publishing. 





a manual of practice for printing pressmen and press- 
the- only complete and 
new and enlarged edition, 


PRESSWORK, 
room apprentices, by William J. Kelly; 
authentic work on the subject ever published; 


containing much valuable information not in previous editions; full 
cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 


latest booklet; a 
New 


JOURNALISM’ 
EMERSON P. 


is the subject of my 


“ SPECIAL 
HARRIS, 253 Broadway, 


copy upon request. 
York. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEWM’N, published by Henry Olendorf 
Shepard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; 
the delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern 
Rubaiyat, and there are new gems that give it high place in the esti- 
mation of competent critics; as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; 
the binding is superb, the text is artistically set_on white plate paper, 
the illustrations are half-tones from original paintings, hand-tooled; size 
of book, 734 by 934; art vellum cloth, combination white and purple or 
full cmd he $1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown India ooze leather, 
$4.00; pocket edition, 3 by 534, 76 pages, bound in blue cloth, lettered 
in gold on front and back, complete in every way except the illustrations, 
with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. THE 
INL AND PRINTE R COMPANY, Chicago. 
Vv E ST- POC KE T MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explana- 
tion of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the 
printer and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the 
untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of impo- 
sition, and much other valuable information not always at hand when 


wanted: 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising ‘matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A GOOD PATENT ATTACHMENT for job presses, in part or entire; 
terms on application. 1216 Madison av., Burlington, Iowa. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, SECONDHAND — One paging and 

numbering machine, nearly new, foot and power; one 30-inch Cham- 
pion paper-cutter, hand and power; one 25-inch advance paper-cutter; 
one 28-inch Rosback perforator; one Seybold lever bench stamper; one 
No. 2 New Jersey wire stitcher, 14- inch capacity; one Hickok ruling 
machine, 36-inch; one Brehmer power paring machine; one Tennis pam- 
phlet-sewing machine; one steam glue heater, 5 holes; one Marshall 











30-inch board shears. GANE BROS. & CO., 213. Locust st., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
FOR SALE — Two fonts 2-letter Linotype matrices, 8-point No. 2 with 


in first-class condition; will run in 


italic, small caps. and side sorts, 
AURORA BEACON PUBLISHING 


any machine; cheap if taken soon. 
CO., Aurora, Ill 





Knife Grinder 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CcO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
If interested, write us. Complete Bindery outfits. 


SIM PLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE — Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 

Style E—To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 

44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra, 
ei a heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
0-in. $225. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





FOR SALE — Following cylinder presses: 43 by 56 Century, 2-revolu- 

tion, 4 rollers; front delivery, air springs; 23 by 30 pony Campbell, 
rollers, front delivery, wire springs; 37 by 52 Campbell, 2-revolution, 
rollers, front delivery, wire springs; 43 by 60 Campbell, 2-revolution, 
rollers, front delivery, wire springs; 48 by 64 Campbell, 2-revolution, 
rollers, front delivery, wire springs; 38 by 55 Cottrell, 2-revolution, 
rollers, front delivery, air springs; 43 by 56 Cottrell, 2-revolution, 4 
rollers, rear delivery, air springs; 32 by 46 Cottrell drum, 6 quarto, 2 
rollers, tapeless delivery, air springs; 33 by 48 Cranston drum, 6 quarto, 
2 rollers, tapeless delivery, air springs; 31 by 43 Cottrell stop, 4 rollers, 
front chain delivery, air springs; also many other machines; best _bar- 
gains on earth. BRONSON, 64 N. Clinton st., just north of West Lake 
st., Chicago. 


pAPADH 





FOR SALE —One channel-entrance head-letter assembled Mergenthaler 

Linotype magazine for two fonts of matrices, in use about 6 months, 
first-class condition, original cost $163; one old head-letter Mergenthaler 
Linotype magazine, slightly worn, cost $163; one Mergenthaler 
standard magazine, channel-assembled, used but 2 weeks, not damaged in 
any way, cost $163; two fonts head-letter magazine Mergenthaler Lino- 
type matrices, 8-point gothic No. 3, 11-point gothic caps. to work in 
center of keyboard of above, cost $40. Address J. W. BROWN, Business 
Manager, the Louisville Herald, Louisville, Ky. 








FOR SALE — Pd ag letter and_single-letter Linotype machines; good 
condition. . L. FELDMAN, 25 Glenwood av., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FOR SALE — Two 18-inch Pelton water motors, capable of developing 


from 5 to 13 horse-power, according to water pressure; used but a 
short time, and in elegant condition, with all fixtures needed; one 3 
horse-power upright steam engine, good as new; each of these will be 








sold at a bargain. G 493. 

FOR SALE — 8 by 12 stereotyping outfit, $5; power saw, $10; a big 
snap. BARKER & ORR, Duluth, Minn. 

FOR SALE 36 by 2-revolution Cottrell press, 4 form rollers, ink 


with set of stocks, tight and loose 


plate distribution, 
must be sold anyway. 


pulleys, good as new, 


G 2 


ir springs, 
for one-third original cost; 





TO CHRISTMAS-CARD MANUFACTURERS —A firm of English 

manufacturers have for disposal at low prices a large number of dies 
and blocks that have already been used in the production of Christmas 
cards, and will be pleased to furnish proofs and prices to likely buyers. 
Address ‘ Blocks,” care of Dawsons, 121 Cannon st., London, E. C., 
England. 





Y%4 horse-power Olin gasoline engine, press and 


NICHOLS, JR., Chili, N. Y. 


TWO wire mee, 2 
cutter, cheap. A. 








HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. Situations were secured during the past month 
for the following: Job-printers, 8; Linotype operators, 13; operator- 
machinists, 5; superintendents and foremen, 10; bookbinders, 6;  sales- 
men and solicitors, 5; ad.-man, 1; compositors, 8; photoengravers, 2; 
artists, 4; pressmen, 14; proofreader, 1; reporter, 1; editor, 1; adver 
tising manager, Ps Registration fee, $1; name remains on list until situ- 
ation is secured; blanks sent on request. Address THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMP: ANY, Chicago. 





Bindery. 





WANTED — Young man who has had about one or two years’ experi- 
ence on ruling machine to act as assistant on general commercial 
ruling; good opening. G 486. 





Composing Room. 





WANTED — Compositor-foreman capable of handling men; state wages 








expected, experience. CLARENCE E. RUNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Engravers. 
AT ONCE — Experienced half-tone photographer and etcher; permanent 


position to right man; state salary. SEEMAN & PETERS, Saginaw, 


Mich. 





MAP ENGRAVERS — We want several map engravers; send samples 
of work with application; good city, favorable shop conditions. 
IOWA PUBLISHING CO., Davenport, Iowa. 





Managers. 





ESTABLISHED PRINTING COMPANY wants manager, young man 

preferred, to take interest in and run modern printing plant located 
in best manufacturing center in Mississippi Valley; opportunity and 
field exceptional; every courtesy to parties giving right references and 
meaning business. G 512. 





WANTED — Manager with $3,000 to take charge of best-paying plant in 
most progressive and growing city in Southwest. G 504. 





Operators and Machinists. 


~J 
or 
“I 


Pressroom. 





WANTED — A strictly first-class platen pressman for fine half-tone and 
color work. Address Box 606, Troy, > € 





Miscellaneous. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN for portion of Virginia, North Carolina and 

South Carolina; must understand the printing business and be able 
to sell all kinds of office supplies, desks and filing devices; sober, steady 
and reliable QUEEN CITY PRINTING & PAPER CO., Charlotte, 
“C 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 





DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all 
departments, which are furnished free of charge. The following are now 
listed with us, seeking employment: Superintendents and foremen, 37; 
all-round men, 8: make-ups, 7; ad.-men, 11; proofreaders, 2; press- 
men, 21; electrotypers and stereotypers, 2; job-printers, 16; book- 
binder, 2; photoengravers, 5; artists and cartoonists, 5; editors and 
reporters, 4; advertising and business managers, 7; solicitor, estimator, 
salesman, 1; Lee machinists, 13; Linotype operators, 17; machinist- 
operators, 19; Monotype operators, 2; compositor, 1. Address THE 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Artists and Designers. 





ARTIST wants position with engraving company; 
general designing. G 492. 


good on lettering and 





Bindery. 
PAPER-RULER 





FIRST-CLASS 
G 514. 


desires position; best references. 


GOOD BOOKBINDER wishes position as foreman or forwarder; under- 


stands loose-leaf systems; Sober and industrious. G 481. 


SITUATION Ww ANTED by 
edge of finishing. FRANK P. 


a forwarder and ruler; : has some knowl- 
NEWHALL, ¢ Santa Fe, N. M. 








Composing Room. 





ALL-ROUND PRINTER (woman) would like position as assistant in 
‘““ad.” alley on some large daily or general job-office; can handle job 
presses; object, change; references, union. G 507. 





EXPERIENCED FOREMAN, at present employed, would like to 

change; thoroughly conversant with hand and Linotype book and 
job composition and estimating; sober, and not afraid _of work; estab- 
lished city plant in East or Middle West preferred. G 425. 


FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR and stoneman desires situation in 

New England or Middle States; steady, sober, reliable; familiar 
with stock, presswork, estimating, ete. 3; right man for office where all- 
round experience is necessary. G 151, New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATION WANTED as job-printer; 
reliable and steady; reference if desired. 
5th st., Terre Haute, Ind. 








10 years’ experience; sober, 
py = ie F. A. V., 441 N. 





WANTED — Position as foreman of county weekly by up-to-date union 








job and newspaper man; married and strictly reliable. G 497. 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 
SITUATION WANTED by electrotype molder; 14 years’ experience, 


capable of taking charge of molding-room; 


¢ ; thoroughly understands 
copper, nickel and steel solutions. G 482 





Engravers. 





HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER, with 5 years’ experience, but not 

working at business for past 2 years, desires position where he can 
perfect himself; will work cheap at start; prefers Chicago or Western 
States; 25 years old, sober and steady. G 520. 





STEEL-DIE ENGRAVER wants position with good house; 
charge of department. G 508. 


could take 





Managers. 





I HAVE DISPOSED of my interests in one of the largest printing and 

newspaper establishments in southern Michigan and am seeking an 
opening in the West; have thorough knowledge of printing business in 
all departments, estimating, stock-buying, economical handling of help, 
etc., as well as the editorial management of paper; correspondence solic- 
ited with concerns requiring services of a competent manager; have some 
money to put into reputable business if desirable investment is proven. 
H. E. PRATT, Marshall, Mich. 


POSITION WANTED — As superintendent; have had 20 years’ prac- 
tical experience in connection with printing-office and bindery, also 
have a knowledge of the manufacture of calendars. G 496. 








WANTED — A position in or near New York city in the printing, litho- 

graphic, publishing, or kindred business; abundant experience, thor- 
oughly practical, with a gilt-edge reputation; at present an officer and 
general manager of large out-of-town plant. G 491. 





Operators and Machinists. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires change; 8 years’ experience, single 
and double magazine; highest references as to ability. G 383. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, long experience, strictly first-class mechanic, 
printer and manager; temperate, reliable, married, union. G 138. 














LINOTYPE OPERATORS —If you are out of a situation, or seeking 

to better yourself, you can learn something to your advantage by drop- 
ping me a postal card at earliest convenience. J. Cc. HILTON, Box 1218, 
Bloomington, II. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR wishes to change; South preferred, will go 

anywhere; 5,000 to 6,000 ems per hour; has held present position’ 10 
years, plant of 4 machines; union, 32 years old, married, total abstainer; 
references. G 500. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Pressroom. 





A-1 PRESSMAN open for good position; married, non-union, capable of 
taking charge. G 320. 








COMPETENT CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN; age 25; 8 
years’ experience in Baltimore pressrooms. I. M., 59 Maryland ave., 
Annapolis, Md. 





SITUATION WANTED by non-union pressman familiar with half-tone 
and color work; capable of taking charge. G 515. 





SITUATION WANTED — Superintendent of pressroom in one of the 
largest pressrooms in New York desires change; West preferred; 
best of references as to character and ability. G 494. 





WANTED — Situation as foreman or pressman in up-to-date office; have 

had 10 years’ experience in charge of all kinds of presses, and have 
a thorough knowledge of half-tone and color work; also can erect and 
operate Duplex web presses. G 487. 








WANTED — Situation by pressman, experienced on all kinds of news- 

paper perfecting presses, as foreman; best of references as to ability 
and sobriety. Address B, care of G. W. Barclay, 6730 Kelly st., E. E., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








Miscellaneous. 





A NEWSPAPER MAN who is thorough manager, editor and printer, 

desires situation in Washington, Oregon or Idaho; competent to take 
charge of any or all departments of small daily; machinist-operator; 
best of references. E 478. 





COMPETENT PROOFREADER and experienced journalist wants posi- 
tion, temporary or permanent. G 431. 





EDUCATED, original, spicy editorial writer and reporter, good proof: 
reader, wishes position on Republican or independent evening daily. 
G 488. 





firm, desires 


ENGRAVING HOUSE SALESMAN, with prominent 
12 years’ 


change of base; capable of figuring on all classes of work; 
experience; correspondence confidential. G 502. 


OPERATOR, power, 15 years’ experience, wants 
understands weights, sizes, quality, buying, advantage 





PAPER-CUTTER 
steady position; 
cutting. G 472. 





PRINTER, with experience on job and cylinder_presses and 2 years as 
Linotype machinist; can estimate on work. G 513. 





PRINTER, young man, pressman and compositor, would like position in 
progressive office; hustler; 15 years’ experience; can take charge, 
estimate and solicit. G 474. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





HAVE you a 2-letter Linotype, in good condition, for sale? Address 
{ 69, 93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill., giving number of machine 
and price. 





WANTED — One or two secondhand Mergenthaler Linotype machines; 
must be in good condition; write full particulars and price. G 480o. 





WE want two or three copies of the Color Printer in good condition. 
Write, stating price. INLAND PRINTER CO., 130 Sherman St., 


Chicago. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
and costs no more than papier-maché; also 2 engraving methods costing 
only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal 
from drawings made on cardboard; ‘ Ready-to-use” cold matrix sheets, 
$1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d St., New York, N. Y. 





ADVERTISING CUTS FOR PRINTERS —A new series just issued; 

the best there is to advertise good print-shops; also a complete line 
of live stock and poultry cuts; send for proofs if interested. CHAS. L. 
STILES, Columbus, Ohio. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and 
quickly made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process. 
$1; ail material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and 
specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 


IMPROVED THALER KEYBOARD — Made of metal; instructions in 

fingering; bell announces finished line; detachable copyholder; send 
for literature; price, $4. THALER KEYBOARD CO., 453 “O” St., 
‘. W., Washington, D. C. 








to $100 a week; infor- 


LEARN TO WRITE advertisements; earn $25 
5 7, 90 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


mation free. PAGE-DAVIS CO., Dept. 3 





THE COMFORT BRACE APRON FOR PRINTERS. Adjusted to any 

size by patent buckle and stays so; no trouble with neck strap; two 
pockets; best quality ticking, black denims, white duck; mailed postpaid 
for so cents) THE HATTON MANUFACTURING CO., Lebanon, 


s The Best and 
Peerless Padding Glue Cheapest 
Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 
Don't Mould. Samples and prices on application. 


Cleland Chemical Co., 4417 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











THE INLAND PRINTER 


should write THE 
ADVERTISING 


BLOTTERS 


GOOD PRINTERS 


WORLD, Co.vumpvs, On10, for specimens 
of striking designs for business-bringing 








7; SOCIETY__\"(_, EMBLEMS ss 
Mlustrated Catalogue of fraternal and other Society Emblems sent™ 
free to intending Purchasers. Write on your Business Stationery. * 


YATES BUREAU 0% DESIGN - 263-9 pearsorn st. CHICAGO 4 















MAGNIFIED CARBON PARTICLES BEFORE BEING TREATED 
BY OUR POWERFUL CRUSHERS. 


The trick is to combine the grains into one harmonious 
formular, free from grit and smudge. Our chemist knows 
how. @ Perfected machinery forces the mixture into the 
tissue paper fibre, insuring the wearing qualities for which 
our papers are noted. @ We have every confidence in our 
ability to ‘‘beat the other fellow.’ Let us send youa liberal 
supply of samples for pen, pencil and typewriter; all colors. 
We'll talk the price over ina short letter. Our price folder 
shows 100 assortments of various sizes, 3 x5 to 25 x 38. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York City 





To make Channels, Space-bands and 


Matrices smooth and "slick," use 


Dixon's Special Graphite No. 635 


Booklet and Sample Free on Request. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 











MY FREE BOOK 


Is called ** How Money Grows” and tells: How to tella good investment; how 
to invest small sums; how you can convert $100 into $358.83; how to guard against 
poor investments, etc., etc. If you are able to save $10 or more a month from your 
income you should not fail to own a copy. NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT of any 
investment but full to the brim with information that every one should possess before 
they invest a dollar. Ask for it on a postal and I'll send it FREE by return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 587 N. American Bldg., Philadelphia 
















The Neidich Process of Imitating 
Typewriting (Ribbon Printing) 


Is the Standard Method for producing Imitation Typewritten 
Letters. Complete outfit costs $10.00. Send for samples. 


NEIDICH PROCESS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














STANDARD INDEX CARD Co. 
707-709 ARCH STREET, PHILA., PA. 


RECORD, TAB & GUIDE CARDS. 


Main Printed. huled & Accurately belt For all 
makes of Cabinets Qualty Lrecutimd Prompt ness 
Guaranteed Odd Sue tudes any N20 Pryections or 
p Mpraberical Subcivsians “Ai us sane eet? 








ALL CARDS CUT AND RULED SINGLY. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE PRINTING TRADE. 








OUR NEW 640 PAGE CATALOGUE No.3! SHOWING 


I5000 STOCK CUTS 


8 now ready. tains cuts suitable for every business and 
trade—cuts for letter heads, envelopes and business cards, comic 
illustrations, etc. etc.,aJsoan immense line for the priuters’ especial 
use. Sent 
be deduct 


repaid to printers and publishers for 25c., which may 
from first $2.00 o: 


WTIN ENGRAVING COMPA 


ENGRAVERS & ELECTROTYPERS 


47-553 FIFTH AVE. sCAGO. 











THE INLAND PRINTER 


New, STEREOTYPING 


SCHREINER’S CROSS-CORE CASTING BOX 
The most perfect machine. Cast irregular size plates, 
type high, with crossing cores; the best base, saves 
time, saves metal, produces the best plates, saving time 
on the press. f 
improved gauges and lifter. No warping or shrinking 
of plates. Saves all expense for metal or wood bases. 
Also, we have Stereotype Paper, ready to use, for the 
< finest class of jobs, etc. 


FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, Mfr., Plainfield, New Jersey. 
FOR SALE Complete Printing Plant of Stone- 

braker Brothers Company, set up 
and ready for use; run by electricity. Plant consists of 
two large Miehle Presses, four Job Presses, two com- 
plete Monotype Machines, complete assortment of type, 
cutter, stitchers, etc. The whole inventorying more 
than $25,000. For particulars, write 


HARRY E. KARR, Receiver, 
301 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 





i 
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Are built on lines of strict originality, and are pro- 
tected by the Olds patents. The essential parts of 
our engines combine the highest efficiency with the 
greatest simplicity of construction and operation. 
No engine made approaches the Olds for economy 
and durability. 
STATIONARY ENGINES, 2 To 100 H.P. 
PORTABLE ENGINES, 870 35 H.P. 
Write to-day for full information and new illustrated catalogue. 
OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS 
LANSING, MICH. 


| OF rea 16 | 
Gasoline 
Engines 








PADDING TROUBLES 


Are unknown to users of our Padding Glue. 

It doesn’t get sticky these hot days. It dries in a few hours—and 
remains dry. 

The strongest and most flexible you can get. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort St., New York. 





Nearly 1000 Printers are using our 
_Gas or Gasoline Engines 


It will pay you to send for our catalogue. State 
number and size of your presses and we will give 
full information. 

- BATES & EDMONDS MOTOR CO. 
Department B LANSING, MICHIGAN 








THE GRIPPER THAT GRIPS 


The Improved Feed-Edge Gripper for platen press is guaranteed to 
grip the sheet securely, no matter how narrow the margin, without the use of 
so-called nonsmashable, flexible gauge pins, or any other extra devices to hold 
the sheet when the margin is too narrow for the gripper to pass between the 
form and gauge pin. With it the common Megill Gauge Pin can be used on all 
jobs without any danger to gauge pin, and with no more trouble to adjust for 
narrow than for wide margins. No job-printer can afford to be without it. It 
wil) quickly pay for itself in time saved. It isas durableas the gripper or press. 
Sena Feed-Edge Gripper and remittance by mail and have improvement attached. Price $1. 


Rerekence---Farmers Bank, Ashland, Ohio. J.L. HAMILTON, Ashland, Ohio. 


SUMMER ROLLERS 


NIBIBBERSROMPEREcO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 





WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 





Plates move easily from the cover, by ; 








HIGGINS’ 
VEGETABLE GLUE 


DENSE, strong, glue-like 
paste for sticking paper or 

cloth to wood, leather or glass; 
hence valuable in photo-engraving, 
electrotyping, printing, bookbind- 
ing and kindred trades. Should 
be used instead of animal glue, as 
it is clean and sweet-smelling, and 
is always ready for use without 
fussy preparation or waste. In 1, 
2, 5 and 10 |b. cans, and in bulk. 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N.Y, 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 





MAKE YOUR OWN 


Special Size ENVELOPS. 


YOU CAN DO IT and save money and enjoy a great 
convenience by writing to Alfred L. Sewell, Niles, Mich. who was 
founder, manager and Pres't of Sewell-Clapp [Envelope] Manul'y 
of Chicago for many years. Write to Niles, Mich. at once.. 


Wyrm 


BRAKES| 


FOR ALL PLATEN PRESSES 


SOLD BY ALL BRANCHES | 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. = 


66 $ 99 . 
Roughing’ {cr the Trade 
We have dy in a ROUGHING 
= MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold bronze priuting, and, in fact, high-grade work of an' 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor! 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 























Did you specify 


teat Durant Counter 


must be attached to the press you ordered? 





sy 


os 
W.aN. DURANT 


— MILWAUKEE. WIS 





When a DURANT COUNTER comes with 
a press, for then you Know the press-builder 
has used the best material. 














THE INLAND PRINTER 








HINTS 


IMPOSITION 


A Handbook for 
Printers 












BY 
T. B. WILLIAMS 


tion of - book forms, and shows in addition to the 

usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, 
with concise instructions which may be readily understood by 
the advanced printer or the apprentice. Several chapters, 
fully illustrated, are devoted to ‘‘making’’ the margins, and 
this feature alone is well worth the price of the book. 


T* book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposi- 


96 pages, ¢ by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp. 


Price, $1.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street, . NEW YORK 


Electrotyping 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE, 


Editor Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 








ITS CHAPTERS INCLUDE 


Historical Review —The Battery —The 
Dynamo—The Bath—Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths—Management of Baths — 
Agitation of Baths—Measuring Instru- 
ments—Preparation of Work — Molding 
—Building—Metalizing—T he Conduct- 
ors— Depositing —Casting— Finishing— 
Trimming and Routing — Revising — 
Blocking —The Invention of Electro- 
typing. sien cigs Rese uarew met nats wiser te 


Full Cloth, 150 Pages, $1.50 














THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman St. 
New York Chicago 











TYMPAN sw 
GAUGE zane 
SQUARE _ Bone 


gauge pins 
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Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 


By placing the square over the impression of the 
job on the tympan in the proper position, and 
marking with a pencil along the left and lower 
edges, the gauges can be placed correctly at once. 


Will save its cost in one day’s use. 
Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
130 Sherman St., Chicago 











A New Text-book for PRINTERS. You need it. Order at once 


The American Hlanual 
of Typography 


“a COMPOSITOR 
who invests three 
dollars in this book, 

and studies it thoroughly, 

can increase his salary 

at least one dollar a 

week, a return of seven- 

teen hundred per cent in 
one year.’’ 





Why not invest ? 


Seventeen 
Chapters 


treating of Commercial 
and Advertising Typog- 
raphy, The Preliminary 
Sketch, Spacing, Orna- 
mentation, Type Faces, 
Appropriateness; Book- 
lets, Novels, Pamphlets, 
Programs, Display 
Cards, Paper, etc. 
$3.00 


One hundred pages, 9 x 12 inches, thirty thousand words, three 
hundred reproductions in color. Bound in heavy cover, cloth back, 
stamped in gold, gilt top, deckle-edged sub-titles. 


The Inland Printer Company 


130 SHERMAN St., CHICAGO 


116 Nassau St., NEW YORK 











































THE LINOTYPE 


Rogers System 
Rule and Figure Work 








Slugs cast with slots ready 
for insertion of brass rule. 


Most complicated tables 
produced more cheaply and 
rapidly than by any other 
method. 


Readily applicable to all 
existing linotype machines. 


Used in important offices in 
commercial work with great 
SUCCESS, 


Write for particulars. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco New Orleans 








SPECIMENS ROGERS TABLE SYSTEM. 





COMMERCE OF HAWAII. 


No. 39.—IMports oF MERCHANDISE INTO HAWAII, BY ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES, OTHER THAN THE UNITED STATES, DURING THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1904—Continued. 








WOOL, HAIR OF THE CAMEL, GOAT, ALPACA, AND OTHER LIKE ANIMALS, MANUFA€TURES OF. 




























































































; Sides Clothing, | Zinc, All other 
COUNTRIES FROM ready-made, - i manufac- poor cae articles. 
: other ress goods, tures of, | 4rticles. (Duti- 
WHICH IMPORTED. Carpets and wearing ap- Cloths. women's and Yarns. “Wate (Duti- (Free.) able.) 
carpeting. parel,except| (Dutiable.) children’s. (Dutiable.) ¢ og able.) 
(Dutiable.) shawls and (Dutiable.) e.) 
knit fabrics. 
(Dutiable.) | 
Sq.yards. Dollars.| Dollars. Pounds. —— Sq.yards. ss aoe Pounds. Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. || Dollars. | Dollars. 
Ns. 0:56 se seun: eeceeenesl aeenees 292 007 | 1,456 |-..-....--| 50 1,013 3,227 
11 |United Kingdom........... 231 218 411 5,190 ry 13h 2,445 068: | acces lecoseee aa WED Wl cooeectcce 129 3,476 
Dominion of Canada: 
207) BSEEBH SCOUIRDIR ss os oie | Jemeceec ces coeecsses 2 103 219 - Sees ey eee 
BS MAO RRONG 6's. a. sio5.0'seins cae] Okeme becca heaeeseee A et SS, Fa Ee ce ey een ee 76 54 BOO Nasceoseecs 1,273 8,064 
24 |Japan PORES, ERS 211 6 6 13,309 2,678 15 8 Lt) eee aes 4,598 17,971 
edt Oe Re, [ee enim jeune res RE nocuecone eoenenkes lneennoeeern | sooeieans (saucers eeanereee i | eee 873 19 
27 British ig se acomsccese 36 
30 Philippine Islands 2,225 ciaaaialacts 
re ae « | 231 218 959 6,306 8,114 15,754 3,347 91 62 668 50 10,111 32,793 
| 
RECAPITULATION. 
apie a Imported Brought in Amer-| Brought in foreign TOTAL 
COUNTRIES FROM - 7 Imported through ex- | Entered for ican vessels. vessels. VALUE OF 
WHICH IMPORTED. Total free subject to direct from terior ports | immediate Entered for MERCHANDISE. 
of duty. | § dat foreign without | consump- warehouse. 
he countries. appraise- tion. = nad ae 
ment. Steam. Sailing. Steam. Sailing. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1| \Austria- sneenil ey eee A ea : 177 li7 177 177 
2|Belgium ..... ee res eee Gt eee eet Le | een ea 304 
BIRARNE: sca voscwscaiovcus eens 74 8,704 7,269 1,509 5,834 8,778 
; 1 [Ge PRON 65656 bene sew see 182,293 165,066 347,344 15 344,155 347,359 
§ |[taly .... meee eae 397 ees 397 397 
6 |Nether AY, RSS SES hob 60 1,815 1,601 274 66 1,875 
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9 | =" and Norway—Nor- 
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CPOE rere oe A ern 39 39 |. 39 
11 United BSHRUOM, .oicekoan~ es 620,545 585,917 36,548 42() 240 14,785 286,753 622,465 
Dominion of Canada: 
12 Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
TS A Re SEs 600 5,880 6,480 |------------ 6, - Be acd ie ed | Ferner pee eras (| ih en neers 6,480 
13 Quebec, Ontario, Mani 525 i”) he age 24 549 
Se’. Cccaiscas case Secetadense 549 2 525 33, 092 1,571 18,431 13,524 2,708 34,663 
14| British Columbia......... 85 34,578 eC ee 
15 Ic olombia pees Bll” RB isteweecncume 3 
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Reproduced entirely by the Linotype from Government Report and printed direct from brass rules and slugs 
on a cylinder press by the Unity Press of New York. 











REPORT OF BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
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Composed entirely on the Linotype and printed direct from brass rules and slugs 





on a cylinder press by the Unity Press of New York. 








ROGERS SYSTEM 
Linotype Rule and Figure Work 








Y this system the appliances for this work are quickly applicable to all existing 

B Linotype machines. The machine produces the ordinary horizontal slugs, hav- 

ing therein, as shown in Fig. 1, slots a, to receive the shallow brass rules A. The 

slugs are delivered from the machine with the slots therein, and no sawing, cutting or 
other treatment is necessary. After the proofs 
are pulled and corrections made, the rules may 
be inserted in an instant, and when the form is 
locked up the rules are held securely in place. 

Rogers table matrices, B, are like the ordi- Figs 
nary Linotype matrices, ex- 
cept that the figure or letter 
is in the bottom of a slot, 
instead of being located in 
the edge as usual, so that 
when the matrices are assembled side by side, as shown in Fig. 2, 
their slots will align and constitute a mold in which to cast the 
front edge of the slug. 

The mold, C, with which the matrices are used, is the ordinary 
U. A. Mold, except that it is of less height or thickness from front 
to rear. When the line of matrices is presented against the 
mold, as shown in Fig. 3, the matrix slot aligns with and forms 
a continuation of the mold slot, so that the body or base part of 
the slug is cast in the mold as usual, while the front edge is cast 
in the matrices. The slots 
in the slugs are formed by 
matrices or division plates, 
D, without slots. These plates, of a thickness cor- 
responding to the required rules, are inserted at the 
proper points in the line between the matrices by 
means of the finger-keys, as shown in Fig. 2. 

The matrices are made on the point system. In 
operating under this system, the operator lays out or 
casts up his table as usual. 

When the slugs are assembled the slots regis- 
ter as shown in Fig. 1, forming a continuous slot or groove, into which the rules may 
be quickly inserted. 




















MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco | New Orleans 
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ROUNDER and BACKER 
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HE CRAWLEY MACHINE is provided with backing molds to fit any thickness of book up to the 

maximum size for which it is built. The capacity of the machine is from three hundred and fifty 
to seven hundred and fifty books an hour. 

The machine can be set to round without backing 
and also to back without rounding (flat backs). It 
will perform the work more uniformly than the man 
with the hammer. 

In shops.where the rounding is done by hand and the 
backing on roller backers, the utmost vigilance is neces- 
sary in order to keep the work uniform. The most ae 

e . e e ° ex SS. 
trouble is experienced in the rounding. Either too much SS 
“ ° 7 SSS —— 
or too little will spoil the appearance and also prevent the | 
obtaining of a perfect joint. The joints should be of the 
same depth as the thickness of the boards in the covers. For a perfectly rounded and backed book, see 

























CORRECTLY ROUNDED BOOK 








accompanying illustration. Extract from unsolicited article by A. Hughmark, on page 520 of the July, 1905, INLAND PRINTER. 


Mave ax> THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO. “W208? ¥¥: 
E. C. FULLER CO., Agents. 
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(he Fuchs 6& Lang Mfg. Co. 


150 N. Fourth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


29 Warren Street 328 Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


6 Bouverie Street Factory Machine Works Foundry 
LONDON, ENG. RUTHERFORD, N.J. RUTHERFORD, N.J. RUTHERFORD, N.J. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 


Owners of 


EMMERICH ¢& VONDERLEHR> 
eJMACHINERY 


BRONZING MACHINES 


Century Model 






































| Size of Floor Space apa Speed \pproximate | Approximate Other sizes and styles from 14 x 25 to 44 x 64, 
No. Sheet. l-loor Space Over All. Feed and Delivery Required Sheets per Net W Bilt Shipping : 
___|_Amches. | Boards Off. | oe a site | Weight. Adopted as a standard by American, 

6 | 30x44 | 5f:. Oin.x 11 ft.0in.| 5ft. Oin.x3ft.3in.]1 H.P.| 1,200 2,150 | 2,350 Australian, Cuban, English, German 
7 | 36x54 | S5ft. Gin.x 12ft.6in.| 5ft. 6in.x3ft.3in. |1 H.P.| 1,200 2,350 2,600 & Japanese Lithographers & Printers. 
8 | 4tx64 | Git. 2in.x 14 ft.6in.| 6 ft. 2in.x 3ft.3in. |14H.P.| 1,200 2,600 | 2,900 

10 | 64x 64 7 ft.10in.x 14 ft.Gin. | 7 ft.10in.x 3ft.3in. |2 H. P. 1,200 3,400 | 3,800 P A T EN T E D 








POINTS OF ADVANTAGE — Large Cylinder (26 inches diameter); Vibrating Pad Frame; Vibrating Dusting Rolls; no shelves for 
bronze to settle upon; a Worm Conveyor carries waste bronze out of machine. The finest Bronzing Machine ever constructed. 


WE WARN THE TRADE AGAINST INFRINGEMENTS 








Ink Mills 

Color Mixers 
Ruling Machines 
Reducing Machines 


Embossing Machines 
Calendering Machines 
Engraved Steel Rolls 
Paper Rolls 


Bronze Sifting Machines 
Litho. Tin Presses 

Tin Cleaning Machines 
Litho. Hand Presses 


Coating and Varnishing 
Machines for Metal 
Stone Planers 

Stone Grinders 


Bronzing Machines 
Dusting Machines 
Tin Bronzing Machines 
Magnesiaing Machines 
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7] == 
while you sleep, 
the engineer will do the rest. / 
The nrst thing next morning your order will be delivered to 


our office, and unless unusually large or complicated 
it will be shipped to you the same day. 


TWO NIGHT?’S and ONE DAY 


We enjoy having the most advanced Art Department and Engraving Estab- 
lishment west of Chicago and are situated in the center of the Western States 


| 


' 
















If you are from Missouri—but there—it’s up to you. 





MAIL IT TO-NIGHT 


The Williamson-Hafirer Engraving Company 


Desiqners———€ ngravers 
— 




















The United States Colortppe Companp, General Printers 


ALL UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


Denver, Colorado 
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Patent No. 768,375. August 23, 1904. 


THE CHAMBERS DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER WITH KING FEEDER ATTACHED. 














The Chambers Paper Folding Machines 


have a successful business record of over forty years, while the 


King Automatic Feeder 


has now a proven record of nearly three years constant hard use under many 
different conditions. 


We are offering no experiments to our customers. 


One concern has been running CHAMBERS FOLDERS with KING 
FEEDERS attached for twenty-three hours per day continuously. 


Nothing but good machinery, good in conception, design, material, con- 
struction, stands such use. 


This Combination Gives Satisfaction. 





CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 











Folding and Feeding Machines 



































———] PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








Agent for Great Britain, W. H. BEERS, 170 EpMmMuND STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
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The WILLIAMS 
Web Attachment 




















FEEDING 
PLATEN 
PRESSES 

















“Sure thing! It will print butter wrap- 
pers, caramel wrappers, Fourth of July 
dodgers, typewriter letter-heads, unit- 
ruled statements, etc. You can make 
it pay for itself on one big job that 
has been going away from your town.” 








THE WILLIAMS WEB Co. 
50 HIGH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Increased Production 
Decreased Cost 





Is obtained by using our One-fold Folding Machine. 

It will fold a single sheet as well as a 64-page sec- 

tion from 4x6 to 18x24. Any one can feed it. 
SENT ON TRIAL 





C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


394 to 398 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Formerty THE FRED MACEY CO., Lia. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Inter Inter 


Filing Cabinets 


( Patent applied for ) 


{ The new, up-to-date system of Sectional 
Filing Cabinets. A century in advance of 
all others. Old styles, old methods left far 
behind. Nothing like this simple, labor-sav- 
ing, space-saving, money-saving system ever 
before thought of. 
4] Briefly— an outer cabinet or shell— the 
various filing devices in skeleton units to fit in- 
side — all interchangeable one.with the other. 
q All separate tops, bases, loose ends 
and other useless and expensive fea- 
tures eliminated. 
{{ The Interchangeable Interior Filing 
Cabinets are illustrated and de- 
scribed in new catalog No. S-4305 
Mailed free on request. 
{ Terms to the trade 
on application 
as ad 
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The Dexter Single-Fold Folder. The Dexter Blank-Book Folder. 








women DEXTER FOLDER CO. om 
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Dexter F olders and Feeders 











THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE 








THE DEXTER SPECIAL MAGAZINE FOLDING MACHINE 


Delivers four sixteen-page signatures, with edges cut open. First machine of its kind made adjustable to range of sizes. 
For more than twenty-five years we have taken the lead in all important improvements in Folding Machinery. 








S$ OLE A GENT S§& Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


Great Britain and Europe DEX T KER FOLDER CO. 


T.W.& C.B. SHeripan Co., London, Eng. 








Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto Main Orricg AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons "4 

Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
South Africa, JouN Dickinson & Co. Southern Agents —J. H. ScHroeTer & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 





Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban Mexico — Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 
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IN THE BEST OFFICES IN THE LAND 


IS WHERE YOU FIND 


THE WHITLOCK 


























i“ r ONDER WHERE THEY ALL GO?” was the remark of a visitor 

é W at our factory lately, as he viewed with delight the busy processes of 
he tes cy) constructing WHITLOCKS. One might perhaps be puzzled to 
“answer this did he not realize that more and more printing is being 
demanded every day, and that the call for the better and higher 
grades of work is infinitely greater than in times gone by. To meet these con- 
ditions printers require absolutely the best printing machinery in the world. This 
is why they buy WHITLOCKS— and explains at the same time why such a 
large output is necessary at “The Home of the Whitlock.” Ask any user of this 
press how he likes it. This may be a better plan than to ask us. If you desire 
information, however, we should be pleased to give it. You will find a list of 
agents below. . 

















: Western Agents FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, ETC., WRITE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Chicago, St.Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, | “DET RY VWZHITLOCK PRINTING 











Angeles, San Francisco. 
Southern Agents: PRESS MFG. een of Derby, Conn. 
Messrs. J. bg eager eg fi AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 
European Agents: Fuller Bldg *9 23d St. and Broadway, NE; W YORK 
Me We mane Lonion, Eng, | 510 Weld Bldg., 176 Federal St, BOSTON, MASS. 





















































JACQUEMINOT, 636. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High-Grade 








PRINTED ON No. 1 PuRE WHITE L INTING INKS 
= 
COATED PAPER, MADE BY i IR SS 
THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO 
HAMILTON, CHIO 


CINCINNATI © CHICAGO « BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
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THE COY FLAT-BED ROTARY 


TWO COLORS * CLEAN WORK 


ee 








A 12 x 36 COY PRESS equipped for perforating, slitting, numbering by two systems, folding and gathering. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND FULL INFORMATION. 


COY PRINTING PRESS CO., 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








Redu ce Your Payroll Under certain conditions we 


guarantee both. 
AT LEAST $10.00 PER WEEK zd eh 
These conditions exist in nearly 
all large pressrooms. 


Increase Your Output | —=* 


AT LEAST 10 PER CENT PER PRESS 





F REE 





Two distinct types — pile and continuous — this cut shows continuous style. 








CROSS PAPER FEEDER CO., 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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LOW RATES WEST NORTHWEST 














The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class round- 
trip tickets from Chicago, with favorable stop-over arrangements and liberal 
time limits: 
$ 750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return 

wa ON certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$ 56 50 To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 
waz daily until September 30, inclusive. 


% 6 QQ To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage trans- 
waz portation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommoda- 
tions in the park). Daily until September 16. 
5 30 00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
wa On Sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


4 2 is 00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
wa Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 


$ 2 0 00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
w= Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 


$ 2 7 5Q To HotSprings, S.D.and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
we andreturn. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2g00 00 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale 
daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$4 725 25 To Marquette, Mich. and return. On sale daily until 
September 30, inclusive. 


$4 G00 To St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On. 
w= Sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 
CORRESPONDINGLY LOW ATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. Further information on application. 
NW565 W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IT DEPENDS ON THE “LINE” whether you have an enjoyable vacation. If you are going fishing all your lines 
should be strong lines. ‘The strongest LINE to the best fishing spots in the West and Northwest is the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


In the northern part of Wisconsin are Star Lake, Plum Lake, Fence Lake, Trout Lake, Big St. Germain, Squirrel, 
Tomahawk, and a score of other lakes easily reached from Minocqua. These lakes are fairly alive with muskellonge, bass and 
other good fish, and for size and quality these fish are not excelled in America. Through sleeper from Chicago at 10:30 p.m. 
Arrive Minocqua next day at noon. 

Within easy reach of St. Paul and Minneapolis is the great fishing region of Minnesota. It contains several hundred ideal 
fishing resorts. The Pioneer Limited leaves Chicago 6:30 p. m., arrives in the Twin Cities in time for breakfast and an early 
starting to the fishing grounds. 

Middle Inlet, Wisconsin, 252 miles from Chicago, and, further north on the same line, Floodwood, Witbeck, Republic and 
Champion, Michigan, offer excellent trout fishing. Leave Chicago 10:30 p.m., arrive there next morning. Oconomowoc, 116 
miles from Chicago, is the center of another good fishing region. Pewaukee, 105 miles from Chicago, is good for bass. Fox 
Lake, Illinois, 50 miles from Chicago, Lake Winnebago, Wisconsin, 188 miles from Chicago, and hundreds of other points on 
this line offer sport for the fisherman. ‘‘ It depends on the line.’? Books and folders mailed for four cents postage. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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FRAUD! 


A person claiming to represent The Inland Printer Company has been 
soliciting subscriptions for the magazine, often holding out the inducement of 
a reduced rate. 

He has no connection with this Company. None of the subscrip- 
tions he has secured have been turned in to us. 


REMEMBER 


That we have no traveling subscription solicitors. 


That any offer of THE INLAND PRINTER at less than the advertised price of $3.00 a year is 
without our sanction and should be regarded with suspicion. 








Are you about to start a Newspaper or 


Buy one already started ? 
If so, you should have 


“Establishing a Slewspaper 


By 0. F. BYXBEE 








The latest work on this subject published. It is a handbook not only for the prospective publisher, but 
includes suggestions for the financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. It is 54% x 8 
inches in size, contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, $1.00. Send at once before edition is exhausted. Circular telling all about it sent free. 








The Inland Printer Company, Publishers 


116 Nassau Street, New York 120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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ABC BLACK # ABC BLACK 


Of late years there has been a large demand for an 


-~ BLACK 


Book and 
suitable for general book, catalogue, circular work, etc., for type, cuts and half-tones on 
cylinder presses; a black which is lustrous, dense and strong in color, yet free-flowing and 
good working, that dries readily when printed but not on the press, and is withal moderate 
in price. 


WE HAVE JUST SUCH A BLACK 


We have sold tons and tons of it, with such great satisfaction to all purchasers, that we 
have decided, in order to introduce it generally and rapidly, to make 100,000 pounds of it, 
and offer it while this supply lasts, at the following prices. It is our 


ABC BLACK 


ABC Black in barrels containing about . . soolbs. each 18 cents per lb. 
ABC Black in half barrels containing about . 250 lbs. each 19 cents per lb. 
ABC Black in quarter barrels containing about 125 lbs. each 20 cents per lb. 
ABC Black in kits containing . . . . .  sSolbs. each 22 cents per lb. 
ABC Black in kits containing . . . . . 25 1bs. each 24 cents per lb. 
ABC Black in case containing 12 10-lb. cans or 120 lbs. each 22 cents per lb. 











50,000 pounds of the above will be on sale at our factory, the other 50,000 pounds will be 
distributed from our Chicago branch. 





The ABC Black will be furnished only in the above packages. Prices 
f.o.b. either New York or Chicago—terms 30 days net, no cash discount. 
We reserve the right to limit the amount sold to any one customer, and 


Sigmund 
Uliman Co. 


> Please send 


to reject future delivery orders. at once by freight 
USE THE ANNEXED COUPON, sending it either to our ABC re 
New York or Chicago address. be Mh cences at 


Doe rerio ee cts. per pound as 
advertised in The Inland Printer. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY ie 


146th Street and Park Avenue . NEW YORK CITY ie 
45 Plymouth Court . . . . . . CHICAGO, ILL. © City. 
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The Printers’ Store 








EASTERN WAREHOUSE 


FOR THE 


Tubbs Mig. Co. 


Cabinets, Stands, Cases and 
Wood Type always in stock 


“Perfection | 
Wire Stitchers 








Chas. Beck Paper Co. 


609 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thousands In 
used All Parts 
by the of the 
Best Firms World 





Tubbs Goods mark 
a revolution in the 
Wood Goods Line 





They are unequaled for Quality, Style and Finish, 
and cost no more than the ordinary kind. 








Everything in Stock 








MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


143 Worth St., New York 


Toronto, Can. London, Eng. Leipzig, Ger. 



































,/ 


© ~~ reduced on certain dates. 


j } Sky” and full information. 


Here they an 


Mountain Trout. 

They grow in Colorado. 

Members of the finny tribe that make 
great sport for the angler and fine eating 
for the epicure. 

True disciples of Ike Walton will not 
let the summer pass without a visit to 
the streams of Colorado. 

Quick, convenient service to Denver and Colorado 
Springs via Rock Island System from Chicago, St. Louis, 


Memphis and Texas points. : 
Summer excursion tickets— about half rate. Specially 


Send six cents in stamps for “Under the Turquoise 


Rock sland 
System WA 








JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 
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DIRECT CURRENT 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


FOR ECONOMICAL POWER SERVICE IN 


Printing Establishments, Bookbinderies, Engraving Plants, etc. 








QUIPPING presses individually is 

found to be more economical and sat- 
isfactory than grouping them. ‘The enor- 
mous demand for our motors is evidence 
of their worth, and if your presses, cutters, 
etc., are not electrically equipped, write 
for a copy of our illustrated pamphlet No. 
2214. It will pay you to read it if 
you are interested in economy of power. 


SPRAGUE 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices 
527 West THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 




















tre Keystone 
Auto-Clamp 


Cutter 


in accuracy and efficiency has never been 
approached. Mechanically it is the 
best that can be produced in the oldest 
manufactory of cutting machinery in the 
United States. 
Sanborn quality means lasting wear. 
All sizes, 38 to 70 inches. 


Write for descriptive circular and let us quote 
prices. They will interest you. 





The Standard Machinery Co. 


Cuas. E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas. 


Builders of Improved Sanborn Machinery for Book- 
binders, Printers, Lithographers and Boxmakers. 


Main Office & Works, MYSTIC, CONN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE .. . 88-90 Center Street 


Address all correspondence to Main Office. 
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FOR 


LESS 
THAN 


WO THREE-DECK POTTER PRESSES 
Almost New 


For Less than Cost of One New Press 
at Factory. 








Complete Stereotyping Outfit For Sale. 


Address THE GLOBE COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 











HOW THE 


OE ees cnn 


made on a Boston Wire Stitcher. 
Note the evenness of feed and 
that the clinch is perfectly flat. 
Your stitcher will do this work— 
only if a Boston. Write for net 
prices and terms. Selling Agent, 


AMERICAN TYPE 


FOUNDERS CO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADDRESSING. 
Laneuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. En- 
velopes, wrappers, newspapers, cztalogs, 


cards and letters addressed by hend, type- 
writer and machinery to printers, pub- 
lishers, booksellers, bookbuyers, libraries, 
linguists, scientists, throughout the world. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


Frencu Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- | 


ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. 

Otiver Baker Mrc. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
makers of art calendars, etc., half-tone, 
double tone, photo-finish and 3-color process. 
Send for price-list. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND 
PADS. 


BonneERWITH Bros., 78 Duane st., New York; 
963-967 De Kalb ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING PADS. 


CrESCENT EMBOSSING Se Plainfield, N. J. 


See “ Crescent Goods 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, 


James- 
town, N. 


AIR BRUSH. 
Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 160 


W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Send for cata- 
logue. 


APPARATUS FOR MAKING RUBBER 
STAMPS. 
Tue R. H. Situ Mere. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Specialty of half-hard stereotypes for 
printers’ use. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butrer, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 


Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 
CrescENT EmMBossING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


See “‘ Crescent Goods. 
BOOKBINDERS. 
Lancuaces Printinc Company, Lzenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Wire- 


stitching, odd-volume and edition binding. 


BOOKBINDERS’ CASEMAKING, EM- 
BOSSING, STAMPING, EDGE 
GILDING. 


Watcutt Bros. i 139, 141 and 143 Centre 
st., New Yor 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hicxox, W. O., Manuracturine Co., .Harris- 


burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New 
York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND 

CLOTH. 

Tuomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 

William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stave, Hipp & Metoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


5-10 


| 


| BOOKSELLERS. 
LzncuacGes PrinTING Company, Lzenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Len- 


guages book-store is a clessified book-store 
of new, secondhend and rare books, lin- 
guistic, scientific and otherwise. Trensla- 
tions, Gremmars, Dictionaries, Periodicals. 
American and foreign books and magazines 
on printing. Mail-orders and -subscriptions 
taken. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


HammMonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 40 per cent. 
WEsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 te 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 

st., Philadelphia. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 
Missourt Brass Type Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


See ‘“ Crescent Goods. 
CALENDAR PADS. 

Tue Svutiivan Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1906. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 
for sample book and prices. 

CARBON BLACK. 


Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman 


SHEPARD, THE ) 
Write for estimates. 


st., Chicago. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atiantic Carson Works. Prepared charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Bdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 


BarnuHart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Sole Western manufacturers 
of Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Corn Carps (6-hole), any printing, in 1,000- 
lots, $3.75; 1-hole cards, any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; 
for more. THe Detroit 
Corn WrapPeR Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 





“THE LEONARD less 


COLOR CARDS AND WOOD SAMPLES. 


Morrison, C. C., 363 S. Clinton st., Chicago, 
manufacturer color cards and wood samples 
for mixed paints. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


New York; 


358 Dearborn 
Satin-finish oinei 


: by 6 Nassau st. 
, Chicago. 





Write | 





AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper PiaTeE Co., THE, | 


COUNTERS. 


Dursrow & Hearne Mre. Co., 12 Wooster st., 
New York. Counter No. 4207 for counting 
number of sheets of paper printed, from o 
to 99,999; can be set back; in use 25 
years by best concerns. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


Crescent Emsossinc Co., Main Office and 
Works, Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: 
Crescent CALENDARS for Advertising pur- 
poses. Large line. Write for particulars. 
CrescENT Foxpers for Programs, Menus, 
Lodges and Societies, and all Special Oc- 
casions. Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue 
free to any one in the trade. Silk Cords 
and Tassels. 

CresceENT Appress Carbs for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 
CreESCENT ADVERTISING BLoTTERS, FANS AND 
Novetties. Write for samples. 
CataLoGuE Covers, SHow Carps, LABELS 
AND SPECIALTIES IN Fine Emsossep Work. 
Write for samples and prices. 

S1tk Corps AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BarnuHart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolu- 
tions and fast news presses. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Bracpon, Joun C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, 
Pa. Wood and photo engraving. 

PirtspurG PHoro-EnGravineG Co., 347 5th av., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Pusiicity EnoGravinc Co., 525 3d av., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Exclusive designs and perfect 
plates. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


HoiiincswortH, SAMUuEL, Plainfield, N. J. 
Special Machinery for the printing and 
paper trades. High-speed rotary and color 
presses designed and built. 

Swirt, Georce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. 
Machinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DICTIONARIES. 
Lancuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Mak- 


ers, buyers, sellers, exporters, importers of 
Dictionaries, Gremmars and Text-books in 
all lenguages, on all subjects. Reference- 
books for printers, publishers and book- 


sellers. Mail-orders taken. 
DIE CUTTING. 
S. J. Brxter & Co., 63 S. Canal st., Chicago. 


Paper Novelties, Labels. 


Story Finisuinc Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Paper, labels, novelties, loose-leaf 
ledger sheets. 


DIE SINKERS. 
Bucxnaus, A. W., 58 Harrison av., Spring- 
field, Mass. Skilled workmanship. 


WaGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, 
New York city. High-grade work. 


EDITORS. 
Lancuaces PrintiInc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Trens- 
lating, compiling, indexing, publishing. 


Dictionaries and Grammars a specialty. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe 
st. Chicago. 

Lancuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Books, 
megazines, jobs. Half-tones reproduced. 
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ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


Benton, F. A., & Son, 590 Water st., 
port, Conn. 

Biomcren Bros. & Co., 17§ Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. a 

Bricut’s “Orp Reriaste” St. Louis EL ec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., St. 
Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Empire City EvectrrotyPe Co., 251 William 
st., New York. J. G. Hurmuze, electrotyp- 


Bridge- 


ing. 
FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William st., New 
York city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done.” 


Hurst Evectrotyrpe Co., 82 Fulton street, 
New York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

Juercens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowext, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 

work and prompt service. 


Wuirtcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Loveyoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ MACHINERY. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ METAL. 


Great WESTERN SMELTING AND RerFiniNnG Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS, STEREOTYPERS 
AND PHOTO-ENGRAVERS'’ 
MACHINERY. 

WEseL, F., MANuFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. _ Most complete line of 
labor-saving machines and appliances, all 
our own make. Complete plants a specialty. 
Send for catalogue. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 
CrEscENT EmMBossING ag Plainfield, N. J. 
See “‘ Crescent Goods 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 
Cuicaco Prrntinc & Empossinc Co., metal leaf, 
bronze and color work, catalog covers, etc. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J). 
See “ Crescent Goods.” 


Henry Brewoop, Washington, D. C. Engra- 
ving, die-sinking, embossing. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die 
embossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 

EMBOSSING DIES. 

StruprMann, C., & Co., 78 sth ave., New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 
bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) ; 





ENVELOPES. 


eae ag Joun H., & Co., 164-168 Randolph 
» Chicago. Envelopes of every description. 
aa ENVELOPE Co., 22-28 Reade st., New 
York. Samples and merchandise envelopes. 
Unitep States Envetore Company, Springfield. 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. Quick agg 
best values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., or any of its following DIVI- 
SIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 


Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, III. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
ig gz Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ERASIT. 
L2NGUAGES PrINTING Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. 


semple cake of this new ‘Eraser of Pencil- 
marks and cleaning-material, or of H Rub- 
ber, or of Artgum (state which you want), 
mailed post free on receipt of 10 cents (in 
currency or postage-stemps of any country). 


ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CopPERPLATE Co., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn 
st., Chicago. 

FOIL. 
CrookeE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 
FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Foiper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


LANGUAGES PRINTING ay Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Trens- 
lating, Editing, Compiling, Addressing, In- 


dexing, Printing, Electrotyping, Bookbind- 
ing. Publishing. Linotype Composition, 
Books, Cztalogs, Dictionaries, Mezgazines. 


Web presswork for Dailies and Weeklies. 


GAS METAL FURNACES. 


Orcuarp, C. J., 49 Franklin st., New York. 
Cheapest to operate, fitted with central- 
draft burners. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Cuampion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


ANDERSON, W. & Co., 84 Reade st., 
York. Imported and domestic papers. 

SaMvuEt Jones & Co., 56 Carter Lane, London, 
E. C., England. Write for samples. 

McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer street, New 
York, makers of the world-known brands 
“Renowned” and ‘‘Ideal” Non-curling 
Gummed Papers. Largest stock in America 
of imported and domestic gummed papers 
are held at the above address. Nothing can 
equal these makes. Our mills established 
55 years. 


New 


GUMMING OR VARNISHING. 


S. J. Brxter & Co., 63 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Paper and Labels. 

Story Finisu1ne Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
ne. All kinds of labels or paper for the 
trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AmerIcAN Printinc Ink Co., 891-899 W. Kin- 
zie st., Chicago. 

Au.tt & Wrnorc Co., Tue, Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, City of 
Mexico, Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 

Barnarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink 
Works, 349 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

Krentz, E., & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., 
New York. Manufacturers of lithographic 
and printing inks. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Headquarters for high-grade black 
inks. 

THALMANN Printine Ink Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book 
and colored inks. 

Uttmann & Puitrpott Mrc. Co., THE, office 
and works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, O. 


INKS. 


BarnHuArT Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe 
st., Chicago. 


LAMPS — INCANDESCENT. 


Sawyer-Mann ELEcTRIC Co., 510 W. Twenty- 
third street, New York city. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
Lzncuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New "York. 
Rooney & Orrten Pra. Co., 114-120 W. "30th at, 
New York. Publishers’ works a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 

BratcurorD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

GarpINER Metat Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chi- 
cago. High-grade metals. 

Great WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & Metat Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Cuampion CoaTtep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 
Mayer, Rosert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New 
York. Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, 
Printing and Tin- ae Inks, Park’s Litho- 
graphic Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, 
Lithographic stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


ong? Bros. & SprnpLER, 183-187 Monroe 
, Chicago. All new and rebuilt. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 


Ho.iincswortH, Samuel, Plainfield, N. J. 
Expert on printing machinery. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 

Tue Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau — New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, 
Printing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 
BiatcHrorp, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
icago. 
GarpvinER Metat Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chi- 
cago. High-grade metals. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING 
MACHINERY. 
CrocKErR-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (16 
branch offices), motor-equipment experts. 
Jenney Exectric Mrc. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 
WEstTINGHOUSE Etectric & Mrc. Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


NEWSDEALERS. 
Lzncuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Len- 


guages News-stend constantly offers to the 
public a line of American and foreign peri- 
odicals. Printers’ journals and books. Sub- 
scriptions taken. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates MAnuFacturINnG Co., 31 Union sq., N. 
Y.; Chicago, 304 abash av.; 4 factory, 
Orange, N. J.; London, Eng.; Queen 
st., Cheapside, E. C. Sole cual acturers 
of Bates anp Epison Automatic Hand Num- 
bering Machines. No connection with any 
other firm of similar name. Send for 
Booklet 9. All first-class stationers and 
rubber-stamp manufacturers sell these ma- 
chines. 
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NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Gane Bros. & Co., St. Louis, Mo. Foot and 
power machines, latest pattern, any style fig- 
ure for paging and numbering. Send for cut, 
description and price for cash or on time. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 
Earptey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 

a F's Henry C., 


10-12 Bleecker st., New 


Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
ew York. 
Osweco Macuine Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Euuiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


Stott, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Or- 
ders promptly attended to. Estimates given. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States EnvetorpeE Company, Spring- 
oe Mass. A full line of papeteries made 


= Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHONETICS. 


Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Books 
in the Universal Phonetic System. Dic- 
tionaries, Gremmars, Texts, Treatises, 
Trenslations, Methods, Charts, Bibliogra- 
phies, Cztalogs, Shorthend books. Mail- 
orders taken. Phonetic Linotype-work. 


L2#NGUAGES 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


Acme Puoto-Encravinc Co., Tue, 205 N. 
Calvert st., Baltimore, Md. 

AtpHA Puoto-Encravinc Co., 104 S. Eutaw 
st., Baltimore, Md. P. T. Blogg. 

BALTIMORE-MARYLAND ENGRAVING 
401 North st., Baltimore, Md. 

BromGren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Burtt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 

Kettey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electro- 
typers. 

PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. 
tone, line and wax engravers. 

RoMANSKI PHOTOENGRAVING Co., cor. Camp and 
Natchez sts., New Orleans. Up to date in 
every respect. Independent day and night 
forces, organized on progressive lines and 
using original inventions and processes. Best 
in quality, promptness and low prices. Twice 
as rapid in filling orders as the prevailin 
standard of speed. Customers once acquire 
are never lost. The only large engraving 
plant not hampered with trade regulations 
or labor restrictions. 

Sanvers EnGravinc Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photoengravers. 

StanparD Encravine Co. (Inc.), F. H. Clarke, 
prest., 7th and-Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 

Strate Hatr-Tone Process Co., Park Row 
bldg., New York. Square-edge plates, 8 cts. 
square inch, minimum 90 cts., any screen. 

THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, photoengravers and electrotypers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS AND DESIGNERS. 


CHEMICAL EnGraAvinG Co., 18-20 Oak st., New 
York. Half-tone, line work, color plates; 
original and attractive designs; sketches 
submitted; orders promptly executed; prices 
reasonable. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 
Setpner & Eneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Perchlorid and sulphate 
of iron, sodium sulphide, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY, 
118-132 W. Jack- 


Co., THE, 


W. 
Half- 


Elec- 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 
son blvd., Chicago. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVING MACHINERY 
AND MATERIAL, 


MANvFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. Complete plants a spe- 
cialty. Send for catalogue. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


New York Encravers’ Supprty, H. D. Farqu- 
har, proprietor, 168 Church st., New York. 
Specialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 
PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES AND 

PLATE PRINTING. 


McCartuy, J. F., 110 S. 8th st., 
N. Ys 


WEsEL, F., 
berry st., 


Brooklyn, 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 
Ketton’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, proprietor, 
124 Baxter street, New York city. 
PRESSES — AUTOMATIC. 


Metset Press & Mrc. Co., Boston, Mass. Au- 
tomatic bed and platen, also rotary presses 
for cash sales books, autographic register 


rolls, tickets, labels, wrapping paper and | 
other special printing machinery. 
PRESSES. 


Bronson’s Printers’ Macuinery, H. Bronson, 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. Tele- 
phone Main 224. 

DupLex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Printinc Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers news- 
paper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 

Hor, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
Kersey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES—JOB PRINTING. 


Earptey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., makers Wilson and 
other patent blocks, brass rule and printers’ 
specialties. Sell Inland and Keystone type, 
Challenge and Chandler & Price goods, 
Tubbs wood goods, new and used machines. 
298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
CampBELL, Net, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 


York city. Machinery, type, etc. 
Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Manu- 
facturers printers’ cases, cabinets, stands, 


etc. 

Hammonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, R. I. 
Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keystone Type Founpry, oth and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. Makers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 

Morcans & Wi tcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture and 
other specialties. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cin- 
cinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


| 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadel- 
phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 


BincHaM_ BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl st., 
Phila. 


ew York; also 413 Commerce st., 

Buckie Printers’ Roirer Co., 396-398 S. 
Clark st., Chicago. 

Dietz, BERNHARD, Co., 201 W. Conway st., 
Baltimore, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 

GrayBurRN, JoHN, 625 Second av., Pittsburg, 


Pa. Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Hart & ZuGeLpER, Rochester, N. Y. Also 
Flexible Tablet Glue 15 cents per pound. 
MaieneE, O. J., 358-360 Pearl st., New York 

city. Also pressroom paste. 
Witpv & Stevens, 148 Congress st., 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe 
st., Chicago. 

Powe t, F. M., Co., 377 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Presses, cutters, stitchers, type, wood goods. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND 
MATERIALS. 

Bronson’s Printers’ Macuinery, H. Bronson, 
propritter. 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. Tele- 
phone Main 224. 

WeseEL, F., ManuracturinG Co., 70 to 80 _ 
berry st. ., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. cit 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. Send for catalogue. 
Manufacturers of the largest line of Print- 
ers’ Specialties in the world. 


ROUGHING OR STIPPLING FOR THE 
TRADE. 
S. J. Brxter & Co., 63 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Roughing for the Trade. 
Story Finisuine Co., 209 S. Clinfon st., Chi- 
cago. Eggshell and straight-line patterns. 


SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
Lancuaces Printinc Company, Lenguages 
building, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Mail- 
orders filled for books on Philology, Lin- 
guistics, Phonetics, Typography, Shorthend. 
Clessified scientific and philosophic book- 
store. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


Crescent Empossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See “ Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WeEset, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ METAL. 
Biatcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

GarpDINER Metat Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chi- 
cago. High-grade metals. 

Great WesTeRN SMELTING & ReFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap anp Metat Works, 14th 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Boston, 


| WeseEt, F., Manuracturinc Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 


borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 

310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 

st., Philadelphia. Complete plants a spe- 
cialty. Send for catalogue. 
TIN FOIL. 

CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 
McLaurin Bros., 217 Mercer st., New York. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


S. J. Brxter & Co., 63 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Showcards, Calendars and Maps up to 42 in. 


Story Finisuine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Calendars, show-cards, maps, hangers, 
etc., for the trade. 


TOILET PAPERS. 
Unitep States Envetope Company, 


berry st., 


Spring- 


field, Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of 
toilet papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. 
Div., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








TRANSLATION. TYPE FOUNDERS. VARNISHING OR GUMMING. 
Lanouaces Printing Company, Lenguages | Barniart Bros. & SprinpLer, 183-187 Monroe | S. J. Brxter & Co., 63 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
building, 15 W. 18th st., N. Y.  Price- st., Chicago. Showcards, Maps, Pictures and Labels. 
lists; commercial cztalogs. Farmer, A. D., & Sons Type Founpine Co., | Story Finrsuinc Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chi- 


cago. Labels, show-cards, maps, pictures, 


63-65 Beekman st., New York city. 
for the trade. 


6 
oe ee HammMonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 





CHampLin & Situ, 121 Plymouth ct., Chicago. Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 
Patent combination _ chases, press seats, Hansen, H. C., Type Founpry, 190-192 Con- WOOD ENGRAVERS. 
everything for the printer. gress st., Boston; 1017 Vanderbilt bldg., a : 

Reckiman and Naseau sts. , New York. | Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 
TYPE FOUNDERS. Intanp Tyre Founpry, S. E. cor. 12th and | Bryant, Jas. M., 706 Chestnut st., Philadel- 

AmeRICAN Type Founpers Co., original de- | Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe phia, Pa. Special attention and prices given 
signs, greatest output, most complete selec- st., Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. In- | to photoengravers. Established 1873; wood 
tion. Dealer in wood type, printing ma- ventors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. engraving exclusively. 
chinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Keystont Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 

Send to nearest house for latest type Philadelphia, U. S. A. Makers and ex- WOOD TYPE. 

specimens. Houses — Boston, New York, porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, e . = 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buf- brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and Empire Woop Tyre Co., 818 E. sth st., New 
falo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. miscellaneous printing material. York. Manufacturers wood type. 

Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Min- Newton Copper-Facinc Type Co., New York | Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
neapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- city | Two Rivers, Wis.; Eastern Factory and 
cisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- Sennens & Hatt Co., Ashland av. and McKim warehouse, Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers 
couver. st., Baltimore, Md. Electrotypers. | of wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 








THE SMITH & WINCHESTER MEG. CO. NOTICE 


Successors to Cranston & Jones avd The Frank A. Jones Co. Our former New York office at 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 260 West Broadway has, since 
May 1, 1905, béen united with 
Overcut and Undercut Pa er | utters our main office at South Wind- 
Auto. Foot and Hand Clamping ham, Conn., where now, with 
: ; . facilities increased, all orders and 
Die Presses, Paper Bag Machines, Paper Machinery inquiries will have our prompt 

OFFICE AND WORKS ...... SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. attention. 




















Easy to Reach 
~ [— y ~ 


From Everywhere 


Across 


Lake Erie 


Between 
Twilight 


and 


D awn INDIANAPOLIS 





‘ 


"THE D. & B. Line Steamers Leave Detroit 

daily at 5.00 p.m. (central time) and 
Buffalo daily at 5.30 p.m. (eastern time) 
reaching their destination the next morning 
aftera cool, comfortable night’s rest en route. 
By special arrangement all classes of tickets 
reading via the Michigan Central, Wabash 
and Grand Trunk Railways, between Detroit 
and Buffalo, in either direction, are optional 





Direct connections for 


and will be accepted for transportation on French Lick and West Baden Springs 
the D. & B. Line. can be made from anywhere via the places 
shown in above map. 
‘ The wonderful health-giving qualities 
Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. of these waters, the beautfe ountry 
and splendid accommodations are a’ 
A. A, SCHANTZ, Gen’! Supt. & Pass. Traf. Mgr. described in our Illustrated Booklet. 
z i Send for one. 
Detroit, Mich, CHAS. H. ROCKWELL FRANK J. REED 











\_ Tratttc Manager CHICAGO Gen’! Pass. Ast. } 























PRINTS RIESSNER'S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 


Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 


BRIG HT Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal 


to Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 








Rich Gold, . . . $3.00 per Ib. 
GOLD | see: : see ee py T.RIESSNER 
(See Insert December, 1903 ) Aluminum, kk ao manne 57 Gold Street, NEW YORK 
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Make Your Own ype! 


In installing a plant you will save greatly by adding an Automatic Type 
Machine, instead of buying type. Type that typefoundries will charge 
$2,500 for can be made by yourself for $750. The matrix rental system 
greatly reduces the investment. The cost will be about five cents per 
pound, plus metal, plus small rental price of matrices. A first-class 
printer, starting a new plant in New York city, had ordered his job type 
before he heard of this machine. We found that we had matrices for 
every style and size he had ordered, except one, for which we had a 
satisfactory substitute—he ordered the machine. 








because you haven’t type enough. It gives you unlimited type, at a price 
so low that you can add it into the charge to customers without com- 
punction, and you can afford to remelt it, and save distribution. 


The Automatic Type Machine is a fountain of sorts, enabling you to set out 
every box in every case to the bottom. You know that fully twenty-five 
per cent of all the body type and fifty per cent of the job type you 
buy from a typefounder can not be used because the cases set out 


irregularly. Picking—oh, how much you lose by picking ! —is a lost art 
where this machine is used. 


Unless you are doing business on a small scale you can not afford to be 
without this machine. A concern that spends $400 per year on type 


Il If you use an Automatic Type Machine you will never reject an order 


will find it profitable. You use the machine as you use a proof press, as 
occasion demands, and need not add to your labor expense. 


Consider the saving and advantage derived from printing always from new 
type; from type that can be used on long runs (saving electrotyping) and 
replaced for less than the cost of plates; from type that can be kept 
standing, without rendering the fonts in cases unproductive. These 
advantages, without considering the direct economies, make the machine 
a profitable investment. No other machine used by printers gives such 
large returns on the investment. 





AUTOMATIC TYPE MACHINE—The greatest profitemaker in the 


printing trade. When not earning, it costs next to nothing to maintain. 


P ATENTS There are pending in the United States Patent Office over twenty patent applications on the Automatic Type 

Machine, molds, mold’making, matrices and matrix making, for which patents will be issued in due time. We think 
it proper to notify the public to this effect in order that they will know the position we occupy in regard to the patent status. We also 
have numerous foreign patents and foreign patent applications pending, and from information gathered from all parts of the world, the 
Automatic Type Machine is absolutely the first in the printing art which makes it possible for the printer to manufacture his type without 
skilled labor. Therefore, the Automatic Type Machine is absolutely the pioneer and the patent position it will occupy will be exceptionally 
strong against infringers. 


PRICES Two prices have been fixed for this machine. One for use without restriction; the other—a moderate price—for 

use of the machine and its product in the user’s establishment only. In the first instance, the price is based on 
continuous tse—a typefounding proposition. In the second, the price enables the printer to secure the economies and conveniences of 
the machine by operating it as occasion demands. 


THE M ACHINE The machine mexes a complete type at one movement, of sizes from 6 to 36 point, inclusive, 
equal in quality and accuracy in height, body, set, and line to the best product of the type- 
foundries. Any unskilled intelligent person can make perfect type on it after a few days’ instruction. For each change of character only 


one simple adjustment is required. The space occupied is 30 x 45 inches; the weight, 800 pounds; the power, } horse. The product is 
from 50 to 60 pounds per nine-hour day, including 80 matrix changes. 


USERS The machines are in use by I. H. Blanchard Co., Carey Printing Co., The Kalkhoff Co.; Roy Press, Blumenberg 
Press, Williams Printing Co. (2), Greenwich Press, Federal Printing Co., American Machinist, Martin B. Brown Co., 
D. H. Ahrend Co., Philip Hano & Co., Eagle, Post, American, World, Morning Telegraph, Herald, Brooklyn Weekly News, Damon & 
Peets (3), all of NEW YORK CITY; Williams & Wilkins Co., W. J. C. Dulaney, Automatic Addressing Co., Herald, American, News, 
all of BALTIMORE; Geo. F. Lasher and Inquirer, of PHILADELPHIA; Law Reporter Co.. WASHINGTON; Times-Dispatch, RICH- 
MOND; H. & W. H. Slep, ALTOONA, Pa.; Report Publishing Co., LEBANON, Pa.; Geneva Printing Co., GENEVA, N. Y.; Guessaz 
& Ferlet, SAN ANTONIO, Texas; Leader and Dispatch, of PITTSBURG; Daily News, CHICAGO. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CoO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
12-14 Spruce Street 337-339 Dearborn Street 246 Summer Street 


OTHER TWENTIETH CENTURY MACHINES — Dux Lesage | Machines, American Roller-Washing Machine, Victor Steel Die Embossing Press, Steen 
Combined Punch and Eyelet Machine; Spark’s Round Hole, Slot Hole, and Crimping Machines; Dunning Deckle-Edging Machine, Tympalyn (to save 
one-third time of make-ready), and every Machine and Appliance used in Electrotyping, Photo-Engraving and Stereotyping. 
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The Mechanism of the Linotype 


REVISED SECOND EDITION 














Contains Chapters on the 


DOUBLE-MAGAZINE MACHINE 
THE “PICA” MACHINE OR MODEL THREE 
THE TWO-LETTER MACHINE 


And Gives Full and Complete Instruc- 
tions on Their Care and Mechanism. 


EVERY ADJUSTMENT FULLY DESCRIBED AND THE ONLY UP-TO-DATE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ILLUSTRATED. WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 


List of Technical Questions to Assist Students of the Linotype, and Valuable Hints on the, Erection of Machines 
and Handling of Tools. 


FLEXIBLE LEATHER, $2.00 — POSTPAID 











ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 

















I M P R O V E D PA T E N T E D <CMANUFACTURED IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES 


14 by 25 momperS 20s .. « s 30 by 44 


Number 1 . 6. ws ss 
ale. ae are 16 by 30 ee UBD Pe rontonee te 36 by 54 
Cr VES ce items 20 by 34 ae men a hie oe 44 by 64 
SS agi ey HS aes 25 by 36 Pe) BBB ica piece ce 64 by 64 
KINDLY APPLY FOR PRICES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 














Guaranteed in every respect 
an up-to-date «7achine. 





THER GOODS 
manufactured and 
imported by us: 


Reducing Machines, 
Stone Grinding Ma- 
chines, Ruling Ma- 
chines, Parks’ Re- 
nowned Litho. Hand 
Presses, Steel Rules 
and Straightedges, 
Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. Sole 
agents for the United 
States and Canada for 
the genuine Columbia 


Transfer Paper ; none 
° ° <M ACT D 
genuine without the ANUPACTURED BY 


=“ Onn T ERE-Co 22 ee 


sheet. 


We do Repairing 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








THE PRINTING PRESSES MANUFACTURED BY THE 
HUBER-HODGMAN COMPANY ARE 


THE TWO-COLOR PRESS, doing the work in two colors at the same speed as a single 


press in one color. 


THE FLAT-BED PERFECTING PRESS, printing both sides of the sheet at one feeding. 
THE ALUMINUM PRESS, for colorwork, using either zinc or aluminum plates. 
THE TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS, for all kinds of the finest jobwork. This press 


runs with very little power, is heavy and well built, almost noiseless in its operation, and 
is receiving an endorsement from every customer. 


We would be pleased to refer prospective customers, who require either 
style of these machines, to printers who are using the special kind they 
require. Remember the Huber-Hodgman is built on new designs; has 
the most powerful movement made; is durable and first-class in every part. 
We ask an interview. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 590 Ann St., New York. 


FACTORY —TAUNTON, MAss. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AcenTt, Enctanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 
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Mii, Follow the Flag! 


WABASH 


Summer Tour Book 




















OUTLINING MANY ATTRACTIVE . 


VACATION TRIPS 


With Routes, Rates and Other Valuable Information. 


C. S. CRANE, G. P. & T. A. F. A. PALMER, A. G. P. A. 
ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 








Lt 
THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 


CHICAGO 
RICHMOND, VA. 

















~ VIA THE an 
“ coms: 98 = 
Big Four=-C. & O. Route 
Leaves Central Station, Twelfth Street and Park Row, 1 P.M. ‘Daily. 

| “ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT” 

| Dining Car Service All The Way 

_ For reservations and full information call at 238 Clark Street, Chicago. 

| J. C. TUCKER, General Northern Agent 

LL 














J | 
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Reduced Prices 
On Gas-heated Metal Furnaces 


() ese to important changes in design and the 











installation of greatly improved machinery we are 

enabled to announce a great reduction in the sell- 
ing prices of these superior gas-heated metal furnaces. 
They are made from sheet steel and are lined with asbestos. 
The distributor is of new design and provides the maxi- 
mum heating surface with the minimum consumption of 
fuel. The furnace is made in three sizes, 1,000 lbs., 500 
Ibs. and 250 lbs., respectively. The fittings are all of the 4 # 
best, and the furnace as a whole is distinctively ‘‘ Wesel _ = 


FWESEL MFG.CO.NEW YORK 





fem : ‘ 
uality’’— the best. 3 ae ie 
—. ee we 
SEND FOR NET PRICES ae 2 








Our line of Furnaces is complete and includes coal, coal 
and gas, gas and gas blast for fuel, the different styles ae — 
being made for Electrotypers, Stereotypers, Printers, ” a Se 
Linotype and Monotype Offices. | 


Wesel Iron Imposing Surfaces 


are planed to size, and hand finished to a perfect flatness 
and are free from all imperfections. They are reason- 
able in cost simply because we have the special equip- 
ment which guarantees a perfect surface at a reasonable 
labor cost. No one can equal ““Wesel Quality” and sell 
at our price, and no onécan possibly give you ‘‘ Wesel 
Quality’? but Wesel, for the simple reason that Wesel 
has the only equipment which makes “‘Wesel Quality” 
possible. ‘‘ Wesel Quality’ at a higher price would be 
a better investment ; ‘‘Wesel Quality’’ at the same or 
lower price is the very best investment. ‘“When quality 
counts, Wesel gets the order.”’ 




















@ Always send for our figures first, last and all the time. 


Send for Our Catalogue of Photo-Engravers’ Tools 


We have just’received from the printers a special pocket edition of ‘‘ Tools for Photo-Engravers.’’ It contains 
every tool used by the process engraver, and a great many of them can be used to advantage by printers and 
pressmen. We would be pleased to forward a copy upon request not only to master members of the trades 
but also the individual workman. Address our nearest store. 


F.Wesel Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR PRINTERS, ELECTRO- 
TYPERS, STEREOTYPERS AND PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


70-80 Cranberry St., Borough of Brooklyn, New York 
PHILADELPHIA, 124 S. 8th Street CHICAGO, 310 Dearborn Street 


















QO 


SIS 
| 
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The'StyleB LINOTYPE 


Speed, Over 7,000 Ems an Hour 


The Latest and Most Effective of all Composing Machines. The Simplest 
and Most Compact One-man Machine ever produced. 




















HE “Style B” Linotype is the invention of Linotype experts who have devoted their 

lives to building Linotype machines, and it is a natural evolution of the original Lino- 

type. It was conceived in a Linotype factory, a factory engaged in the building of 
Linotype machines for fourteen years, beginning at the time when the Linotype first became a 
commercial necessity in printing. From the first it became apparent to our experts that the 
original invention, because of its complexity and its almost innumerable separate pieces of 
mechanism, was too 
cumbersome and 
should be simplified. 
Two principal ob- 
jects have been accom- 
plished in the “ Style 
+e B” Linotype: 1—Re- 
duction in cost of 
manufacture and con- 
sequently in_ selling 
price. 2—The open- 
ing up of a field for 
the Linotype in the 
smaller centers where 
the conditions of busi- 
ness would not admit 
of the investment re- 
quired for the more 
expensive and more 
onl complicated standard 
Cabin machine, requiring the 
constant attention of 
an expert machinist. 
The “Style B” at- 
tains both these objects. 
It has only about one- 
half the number of 
parts contained in the 
original machine, and 
it has a novel method 
of its own of auto- 
matic “stops” which 
makes it impossible 
for the machine to be 
put out of order even 
by a careless operator. 
The “Style B” Lino- 
type is more strongly 
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THR ‘‘STYLE B’’ LINOTYPE — Front View. 
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constructed, has fewer parts and is much easier to learn and to operate and wiil withstand 
more hard usage than any other composing machine. 

The automatic “stops” on the “Style B” Linotype control all its movements, and in 
case of any derangement at any point in its operation the machine instantly stops, and break- 
age or disturbance of any part of the machine is made simply impossible. Every working 
part of the machine is in plain sight of the compositor and can be reached by him without 
leaving his stool. In short, the whole object of the invention of the “Style B” Linotype was 
to build a simple line-casting machine that could be operated by the average compositor or 
printer without the aid of expert machinists, as is necessary with all other composing machines, 
and this object has been attained. 





A CORNER OF THE “STYLE B” LINOTYPE ASSEMBLING ROOM AT OUR CANADIAN FACTORY. 


The “Style B” is also admirably adapted for setting newspaper headings in three faces, 
condensed advertisements with two-line initial and all similar work up to the capacity of the 
machine, which is eighteen twelve-point ems. Its range of work makes it useful in the 
largest printing offices as well as in the smaller ones, and its low price brings it within the 
reach of those printers who have hitherto felt that they could not afford to purchase the more 
expensive machine. 

Arrangements are being made for the manufacture of the “Style B” Linotype in the 
United States, and it will be offered for sale in a short time fully guaranteed as to speed 
and efficiency. For Catalogues and further particulars address 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Ltd. 


OWNERS OF INVENTION ALL OVER THE WORLD, 


Head Offices, 70-72 York St. - - - TORONTO, CANADA 


All purchasers will be protected against any patent claims of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company of New York, 
as our machine infringes no patents legally held by them. 
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Combination Offer No. 2 








Establishing a Newspaper 


By O. F. ByxBeEkE. A practical treatise on the subject, covering 
the entire field of newspaper-making. Regular price . . . . $1.00 


Gaining a Circulation 


By CHaRLes M. Kress. Five hundred schemes briefly stated, 
suitable for publications of every class. Valuable ideas and 
suggestions gathered from practical experience of publishers. A 
logical companion of “‘ Establishing a Newspaper.’’ Regular price, $1.00 


$2.00 


Special Price: $1.25 for Both Books 

















SENT PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


The Inland Printer Co. = 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
























The Principles of Design 


A book for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest 
A. Batchelder, Instructor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book has been designated 
as “the most helpful work yet published on elementary design.” 
It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design, and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract 
lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more 
complex subject of nature in design, with helpful suggestions for 
the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one 
hundred plates. The price is three dollars net 

















Published by The Inland Printer Company 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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CALENDAR BACKS FOR PRINTERS 


Send us 50 cents for a complete set of Calendar Backs, as shown above. They are money-makers for printers. We 
also have a high-class line consisting of ninety numbers, sold to jobbers only. Write for Samples, Fans and Blotters. 


CONTINENTAL COLORTYPE COMPANY, 126 Market Street, Chicago 

















N E W NEw . Are you still plodding with the Glue Pot? 
Keep up with your neighbor by using the new 


Sermania Yransfer Ink DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGE 


To lithographic printers I recommend my superior new Transfer Ink. 
The best which has so far been produced. 

For durability, sharpness and clearness it is unsurpassed. 

Under the greatest heat or deepest etching it does not run or weaken. 
Send for samples. 


GERMANIA COMES IN THREE QUALITIES: 





No. 1, forcopper . . . «». «. #=%Mk. 80 per kg. 
No. 2, for roller, . e a é « Mk. 15 per kg. 
No. 8, for engraving, . . ~. . Mk. 21 per kg. The strongest fixed gauge ever invented, and the thing for 1o-ply 
X ; . cards and other heavy stock. No glue. Adjustable. 
Every user will be surprised at the great improvement in the work Do your sheets stick to the form? Try Megill’s Improved Grip- 
made by this ink. Protected by patents. per Fingers. Do you find it impossible to get perfect register at high 
speed? Write about Megill’s Automatic Register Gauge. 
ANT. KNAUP, Frameries, Belgium. E. L. MEGILL, Mfr., 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 














COMBINATION OFFER NUMBER ONE 








BOOK OF DESIGNS. Containing two hundred and fifty advertisements submitted in competition by com- 


positors. A valuable comparative study in ad. composition. Regular price - - - - - - - $0.40 
PRINTERS’ SPECIMENS. a portfolio of some three dozen specimens of high art commercial work, in one 

and two colors, on harmonious tinted and white paper, and samples of half-tone and three-color work. ‘‘ The Half- 

tone Screen and Its Relation to Paper,’’ included in this portfolio, is a valuable exposition of the subject treated. 

Regular price - - - - - = = = = = = © = = = = = = = = = = = = = $1.00 


ART BITS. A selection of artistic bits of half-tone and three-color work, neatly mounted on uniform size stock, 
being a collection of engravers’ proofs and etchings. A most interesting portfolio of beautiful art subjects. Regular price_ $1.00 


$2.40 





SENT PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


f SPECIAL FOR THE 
The Inland Printer Co. Gicxcon tsa. | PRICE $1.00 THREE 
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THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO., Sole Agents 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 

and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 

ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 

Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William Street, New York. 





Perfection in Imitation 
Typewritten Letters 


Is best secured by using our 


Superlative Inks 


In connection with our Typewriter 
Ribbons to match in filling in 
names and addresses. 


Also—for the Printing Trade—Pen, Pencil 
and Manifold Book CARBON PAPERS 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers, PARKRIDGE, N. J. 








(WHITMORE Mr. C ) 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographi 
\ and Three-color Work. 








“ 





~ MAIN 2541 
TELEPHONES } AUTOMATIC 6541 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 Lake St., Chicago *~ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘*Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 





COPPER AND 


VAl\ (Onn od a aS 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AN E24 LO-V\ ite 8 le. OL @) -) -) 2-2 dO OD 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW 





YORK, NiY; 


On Large Jobs — Long, Steady Runs / 
Acme Ink Reducer 


Is highly recommended for its value and is most 
economical to use. 


Great for Colored Inks ! 


It prevents accumulations of ink on tympan (or 
packing), which fact is acknowledged by pressmen 
universally to be a decided obstacle when printing 
illustrated work with color inks where a form is 
printed on both sides of the paper. 

Acme Ink Reducer is double-value for all 

Printers’ use. 
Try It. SAMPLE FREE. POSTPAID. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 








Reducol Compound 


OES not affect the working properties of inks 
D like liquid compounds. All liquid compounds 
contain a large percentage of sulphuric ether, wood 
alcohol and acetone. ‘These ingredients not only 
bring about a chemical change in delicate colors, 
but have a deteriorating effect on the rollers, by 
extracting the glycerin and varnish, thereby harden- 
ing the roller composition, and destroying the 
suction properties of the rollers. 

One pound sample can, 50 cents, postpaid. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





If in a hurry, — io forms 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 





L. Martenson & Co. 























MACHINISTS 
°| PRINTERS’ and |: 
>| BOOKBINDERS’ |: 
>| MACHINERY |: 
A SPECIALTY 


140 Monroe St., CHICAGO 









The Black-Clawson Co. 

HAMILTON, OHIO 

PAPER and PULP MILL 
MACHINERY 


Ink Mills, Perforators 


SATURATING AND DRYING MACHINERY, 
PLATING MACHINES, SPECIAL 
MACHINERY, ETC. 


Write us for prices and further particulars, 




















Come, let’s talk it over 








F OV® METAL 
is good enough 
for the 5 5» se 
Chicago Tribune, 
why not for you? 


GREAT WESTERN 
SMELTING AND REFINING CO. 
CHICAGO 
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A NOTE FOR THE PRINTER 


PIRIE’S “CELEBRATED” 
Non-curling Gum? and High- 
grade Writing Papers are known 
in every country of the world 








MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
=== _~AMERICAN AGENT: 
W. H. CRITCHLEY, 33 Rose St., NEW YORK 


Telephone, 2565 John 


A full line of Domestic Papers in stock 
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FULTON ST., 
New YorK GIT. 


U.S.A. 








— 
sa Why Every Job Printer Should Make 
Rubber Stamps— 


Because he is better fitted for the trade than any other craftsman. 

Because the necessary plant will cost him much less. 

Because he has the trade two-thirds learned. 

Because it pays a big profit on a small investment. 

Because he can make Half-hard Stereotypes for his own presses 
instead of Electrotypes, saving time and money. 

Ask for our free booklet, ‘‘ Printing Stamps and The Printer.”’ 


THE R. H. SMITH MFG. CO., Springfield Mass. 
Manufacturers of Everything for the Stampmaker. 











CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 








ECLIPSE. 


ELF. B.B.B. 








Pressmen’s OVERLAY 
wv¢vee KNIFE a a 


This Knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 
THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET CuIcAGo 
116 Nassau STREET New York City 


The JENNEY way 


of equipping printing and engraving machinery with 
individual motor drives is 


The BEST Way 


A 4-POUND OFFICE SCALE 
Packed (free) with every order for 

10 Ibs, GLIDDEN'S BRONZE BLUE INK 

10 Ihs, GLIDDEN'S Bright JOB RED INK 

, At $1.00 per Pound, 

The GLIDDEN PRINTING INK: CO, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Because-- 
Each equipment is designed for the particular machine which it drives. 
We have made a careful study of the requirementts and conditions under 
which each machine is operated and the BEST way to meet such 
requirements and conditions. 
The ‘‘Jenney Universal Motor’’ used on these equipments has an estab- 


lished reputation for efficiency and reliability. 
The “‘Jenney” guarantee and the Jenney reputation is behind every 
equipment sent out. 


Jenney Electric Mfg. Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


West-Porket 
fManual of Printing 








A full and concise explanation of the 
technical points in the a trade, for 
the use of the printer and his patrons. 








Cable of Contents 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
—— Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, —- _ 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof — Proofreaders’ 
Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required forany Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling — Engraving and ey nae Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright—Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of News- 

apers— Leads for Newspapers — Newspaper 

easurements — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 
86 pages; 50 cents. 


he Juland Printer Co, 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman Street 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —71 Broadway, New York 

















Machines “Krause” 


for 


Louis DEJONGE & Co. 
69, 71—73 Duane Street 
NEW YORK. 
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SETS 
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Advertising 

Artist and the typographer, 

Ascertaining cost 

Berlin notes 

Book review 

Business notices 

Correspondence 

Country editor, The (verse) 

Country printery in Australia, The 
Cover-designs of THE INLAND PRINTER.... 7 


EDITORIAL: 


Editorial nee 

Peace or war? 

Piece work versus time work 

Printers’ estimates and printers’ costs... 

Profit in excellence, The 
Editor’s correspondence school, The (verse) 679 
Editor’s reception, Ye (verse) 673 
Electrotyping and stereotyping 728 
Embossing 676 
English language, The 672 
Export field, The 730 
Fourth annual dinner, New York Master 

Printers’ Association 749 

Imitation the sincerest flattery 








CONTENTS. 


Indorses Technical School 
Japanese Heraldry 

Job composition 

Kansas State Printing Plant, The 
Lettering for printers 
Lithography 

London notes 

Machine composition 

Modern bookbinding 


| Modern German orthography 


New ideas and old methods 


.| Newspaper work 
| Ninth annual convention, National Associ- 


ation of Photoengravers 
Old-time Chicagoans 
Origin and development of the Linotype... 
Paper that prints the Bible, The 
Poets and humorists of the American press. 
PR TN. Bik biecskeaccasnedsewwcats 
Polgeilot Gichonary,; -A.iscscccnces c0css% 
Pressroom 
Process engraving 
Proofroom 
Queer tactics 
Question box 
Some queer uses for paper 


Specimen books for printers 
Specimens 
Static electricity in the pressroom 


| Trade notes 


Type specimen page 
White — inet kde aed kieseana eee 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Beautiful West, The 

Canadian products 

Combination printing-office and church.. 7 
Fisherwomen of the Zuyder-Zee 
Irrigation channel, South Australia 
It’s too bad 

Monument to ‘‘ Highland Mary” 
Natives of Greenland 

Old English inn, An 

Snap-shots of Western scenes 
Some Colorado landscapes 

Tramp in the country, A 
Transportation in Maoriland 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Acme Compound Co 

Acme Staple Co 

Advertising World 

American Steel & Copper Plate Co 
American Type —* 
Anderson, C. F., 

Atlas Electrotype 9 

Ault & Wiborg Co 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Bates & Edmonds Motor Co 
Bates Machine Co 

Beck, Charles, Paper Co 

Big Four-C. & O. Route 
Black-Clawson Co. 

Blackhall 

Blatchford, 

Brown Feldize Machine Co 
Buffalo Printing Ink Works... 
Burrage, Robert R 

Business Directory 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Cabot, Godfrey 
Campbell Co. 640 
Canadian-American Linotype Corporation. 


Carver, C. R., 

Challenge Machinery Co. .......seccesee. 
Chambers Bros. Co 

Champion Coated Paper Co.............. 
Chandler & Price Co 

Chicago & North-Western 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 

Child Acme Cutter & Press ‘Co 

oe HR Ge UR 6 ae arr” 
Coes, Loring, & Co 

Continental Colortype Co 

Cottrell, C. B., a 

Coy Printing Press Co 

Crane, Z. & W. N 

Crawley Book Machinery Co 

Cross Paper Feeder Co 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co 
Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev. Robert, 

Dinse, Page & Co 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Duplex ‘Printing Press Co 
Durant, W. N., Co 


Peper SV iii. Re BiG os 6 65s 20sec week yo 
Frisco System 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co 
Fuller, E. C., C 


Glidden Printing Ink Co 

Globe Co. 

Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 
Gordon Press Brake 

Goss Printing Press Co 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co.... 7 


Hamilton, J. L 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hampshire Paper Co 
Hellmuth, Charles 
Hawtin Engraving Co 
Higgins, Chas. M., 
Huber, J. M 


Indiana Chemical Co 
Inland-Walton Engraving Co 


Japan Paper Co 
Jenney Electric Mfg. Co 
Juergens Bros. 


a NEEM OND. si5-0 00 OA bid Sale ewes A Aen.s 
Keith Paper Co 

Knaup, Ant. 

Krause, Karl 


Latham Machinery Co 
Levey, Fred’k H., C 
Lindenmeyr, 


Macey-Wernicke Co. 
Martenson, L., & Co 
Mayer, Robert, & Co 
Mead, A. 

Megill, aw, 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. 
Mittag & Volger 

Monasch Lithographing Co 
Monon Route 

Monotype 

Morrison, J. L., Co 


Neidich Process Co 
Okie, F. ES Co 


Olds Gasoline Engine Works............. 
Ostrander, W. M 





Parsons Bros. 

Peerless Electric Co 
Pirie’s Gummed Papers 
Printers Ink Jonson 


Queen City Printing Ink Co 


Riessner, T. 

Rising, B. D., Paper Co 
Rock Island System 
Rockstroh Mfg. Co 
Roth, B., 

Reuse, H. B., & 

Rowe, James 


Schreiner, Friedrich 

Scott, Walter, « 
Seaboard Air Line 

Sewell, Alfred L 

Seybold Machine Co 
Shepard, Henry O., Co 
Shcemaker, J. L., & Co 
Simonds Mfg. C 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy 

Smith & Winchester Nite. Co 
Smith, R. H., Mfg. 

Sprague Electric Co 
Standard Index Card Co 
Standard Machinery Co 

Star Engravers’ Supply Co 
Sullivan Printing Works Co 


Tarcolin 
Tatum, Sam’l C., Co 
Thompson & Norris Co: 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
United Printing Machinery Co 


Valley Paper Co 
Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Bibber Roller Co 


Wabash Railroad 

Want me eee 

Wesel, Mfg. C 

Wetter "hate Machine Co 
White, James, & Co 

Whitfield Carbon Paper Works 
Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Whitmore Mfg. C 

Williams Web Co 
Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co 


Yates Bureau of Design 





